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For nearly two thousand years 
the* Christian church has been 
steadily following its course 
through the turbulent events ol 
world history. In spite- of internal 
conflict and outward persecution, 
the church continues, 

What is this institution that de- 
fies the laws of mortality which 
have struck down many nations? 
What is the Church? 

In order to answer this question 
it is necessary to go back to the 
source-hook -the New Testament, 
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Translator's Preface 



This is the first volume of three to appear in Sweden on 
three of the most urgent theological issues before the church 
in that land today; the doctrine of the nature of the church, 
the nature of the Word of God, and the evangelical view ot 
die sacrament. These works are symposia, edited by Bishop 
Nygren of Lund, and contributed to by the leading theologi- 
cal scholars of Sweden. 

In the original, the volume here presented is divided into 
three parts: L The Church in the New Testament, IL The 
Church in History, and III. The Doctrine of the Nature of 
the Church. Several chapters, most of which appeared in 
Part II, are not presented in this translation, chiefly because 
they deal almost exclusively with the status of the church 
in Sweden. In the chapters presented, certain bibliographi- 
cal references are also omitted, because they refer to Swedish 
theological periodicals which are available to few American 
readers* 

As noted on page 822, Bishop Aul6n has rewritten the 
chapter ^Lutheranism and the Unity of the Church*' espe- 
cially for this translation* 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 



Corpus Christi 

ANDERS NYGREN 

I 

In the New Testament the church is characterized as the 
body of Christ, Corpus Christi. 

The latter expression, Corpus Christi, is freighted with a 
cargo of alien associations which should be excluded. This 
refers not only to the conceptions employed in the discus- 
sion about Corpus Christi and Corpus christianum, but still 
more to the dark concepts associated with the expression 
corpus mysticum,. All this is foreign to the thought here to 
be presented. The only reason we here use as our caption 
the Latin expression Corpus Christi is that the corresponding 
expression, "the body of Christ'* is usually still more misun- 
derstood and consequently less suitable as a title for the 
discussion here offered. Corpus Christi is, furthermore, the 
technical term commonly used. When the New Testament 
(Paul) speaks of the church as the body of Christ it gives 
expression to a conception which has, in recent centuries, 
become wholly unfamiliar in western thought. Perhaps it 
would be best to use the Pauline expression cr<3/m XpwrroC, 
for we shall be particularly concerned with Paul's thought. 

With this explanation we employ the expression ''the 
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body of Christ/' meaning thereby what Paul meant: by 
XptoroiJ. 

Did Christ establish the church, or not? That question 
has generally been answered about as follows. During his 
lifetime Jesus gathered a group of disciples around himself, 
but there was as yet no kind of organization. Then if one 
moves on a bit into history one meets an organization which 
girdles the globe. It bears the name of Christ and announces 
itself as his church. Within that organization one finds a 
rich diversity of offices, as well as sacraments, a Christian 
cultus, and so on. The question presents itself, did Jesus 
actually found that organization? Did he actually envision 
anything of the kind? Is it not rather the product of a devel- 
opment whose result was not at all what Jesus would have 
approved? Is it not, in any case, an anachronism to speak 
of the church as instituted by Christ? 

The ultimately decisive answer to the question whether 
the church is properly viewed as instituted by Christ is 
found in the concept of the church as the body of Christ 
The truth can be most simply expressed by saying that in 
the fact that Christ exists, the church exists as 1m body. The 
danger is always present that we think of Christ as wholly 
^eparated from human life* But Christ is what he is pre- 
cisely because of the fact that he entered into human life. 
When the Gospel of John says *"the Word became flesh/* it 
means to say, not that becoming flesh limited his fitness as 
Christ, but rather that such fitness was conditioned thereon, 
Had he not become man he would not have been the Christ* 
In like manner, the situation is the same as to the church. 
Christ is not Christ by himself, but he is Christ as the head 
of his body, which is the church. 



CORPUS CHRISTI 

In this fact the concept of the body of Christ receives 
fundamental significance. The issue of the church as the 
body of Christ lies at the very center of Christianity. Chris- 
tology itself is here involved, inasmuch as Christ is what he 
is only in relation to the church. Likewise the same is true 
of God's way of salvation for humanity, in so far as it is 
through becoming a member of Christ, a member of his 
body, that one is saved. Indeed, one may go still further and 
say it is precisely this inclusion in the body of Christ that 
is meant by salvation. Systematic theology has been quite 
at fault here, for it has airily neglected its responsibility to 
consider the church as the body of Christ. Christology at- 
tains its proper breadth only when the church is seen to be 
such. What it has to say about Christ is not to be said about 
him merely as an individual but as the One who unites and 
embraces all Christians on earth. 

It is easy to see why this aspect of the Christian faith has 
so often been neglected. When man comes to the problem 
about the church, he already has an idea as to what the 
church is, and hardly feels it necessary to make it the object 
of theological consideration. As to Christ the situation is 
quite different. A past generation concerned itself with 
thoughts of "the historical Jesus/' But it was troubled with 
certain difficulties, Christ was viewed as an object of faith 
on the same plane with God. This could be explained as 
the result of the early church's reinterpretation of the historic 
person of Jesus, making him the heavenly Christ and Lord. 
But Christ has so unique a position in humanity's history 
that every theology, including that which would prefer to 
stop with "the historical Jesus," had to come to some kind 
of Christology, some explanation of Jesus' unique and excep- 
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tional relation to God. But, its said above, with respect to 
the church, man had a. ready-made concept which did not 
call for theological consideration or make ihe church an 
object of faith. That concept viewed the church as an or- 
ganization, a human society, a sociological phenomenon. 
The categories employed for instance* die distinction be- 
tween GcmeinscJiafl and (IcwUvchafl (eotmuunily and so- 
ciety) fit well in the context of sociology but not of 
dogmatics. 

He who would know what the church is, In the Christian 
sense, must not begin with a familiar ecclesiastical society, 
with its recognized functions, which he attempts io relate to 
Christ On the contrary, he must begin with (IhnLsl, observ- 
ing how the church is already comprehended and given in 
him. In, other words, he must begin with the relation be- 
tween Christ and Christ's body. 

1! 

In this connection there are, in particular, two Pauline 
concepts which must be kept in view: (1) the comparison 
of Adam and Christ, as we find it especially in ISomuns 5; 

12-21, but also in I Corinthians 15:2; and (2) the idea of 
Christ as head of the church, as we find it chiefly in IKphe* 
sians and Colossians, 

It has been the unhappy fortune of both of these con- 
cepts not to be taken in earnest. In the "Adain-Chrisl" 
problem men, have usually seen only an empty speculation, 
One often meets the expression "the Adam-Christ specula- 
tion/* in discussions of the question. Some have held thai 
Paul here fell back into a rabbinical way of thinking; others 
that in this Adam-speculation he adopted a familiar Hellcm- 
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isiie idea as to original man. Both have agreed that we find 
here a departure from characteristic Pauline and biblical 
thought. Consequently the whole idea has been brushed 
aside. 

The same treatment has been accorded the idea about 
Christ as the head and the church as his body, of which we 
arc members. Let it suffice here to- mention three illustra- 
tions. First and foremost, in this idea many have seen simply 
the traditional Greek concept of organism which says that 
all are like members in humanity's great body. Thus nothing 
specifically Christian is seen in Paul's idea. Secondly, it has 
been asserted that in Ephesians, with its presentation of 
Christ as the head and the church as the body, we have a 
view quite other than Paul's, for example, in 1 Corinthians 
12, where the congregation is the body and Christ is the 
spirit which animates the body. Finally, it has been emphat- 
ically asserted that the thought about Christ as head goes 
back to Gnostic antecedents. With that the matter has usu- 
ally been, allowed to pass. 

Speaking first about this last position, it is clear that on 
this matter Paul is working with affirmations that are closer 
to those in Gnosticism than to modern mechanistic thought. 
But that says nothing about their Christian legitimacy. 

As for the antithesis affirmed between Christ as head of 
the body and Christ as the animating spirit of the body, 
one might more readily see a product of a modern specula- 
tive position. Such a modem position can easily agree with 
the idea that Christ is the church's soul and the church 
Christ's body or, to express it otherwise, that Christ is the 
church's invisible principle and the church the visible em- 
bodiment of that principle. But such a spiritualizing inter- 
pretation does not express Paul's meaning where he speaks 
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about the church as the body of Christ. 

And, finally, there is here BO idea of organism in general; 
it is in Christ (iv Xpto-r^) that the body with its members 
consists. Such a statement brings us to thoughts that are 
specifically Christian. 

What has been said may suffice to remove the traditional 
barriers to taking in all earnest the expression "the body of 
Christ." It is not a question of arbitrary, temporally condi- 
tioned views which we see in Paul only to pass them by. 
The thoughts which confront us are constitutive for Chris- 
tianity, They are indispensable for the systematic under- 
standing of the content of Christianity. 

The same basic truth underlies both the "Adam-Christ*" 
comparison and the concept that "Christ is the head and 
the congregation is his body/* 

Just as Adam is the head of natural mankind, so Christ 
is die head of the new humanity, the head of the church. 
In neither case is the thought individualistic. When Adam 
departed from God, it was, according to Paul* not something 
which concerned only him personally and individually; 
rather, sin thereby came into the world, and death through 
sin. In Adam the fate of the human race was determined 
once and for all To be human is to stand under the sover- 
eign power of death, the lot which has befallen all the chil- 
dren of Adam. They are bound together in a great oneness 
under Adam as the head. But now, in like manner, the fate 
of the new humanity has once and for all been determined 
through Christ, To be in Christ (& Xptcrnp) is to belong to 
life, to stand under the sovereign power of life* When 
Christ arose from the dead, it was not something which 
concerned only him personally and individually. He arose 
as the first, as the head of the new humanity, the new crea- 



CORPUS CHRISTI 

tion, which is the church. With his resurrection there began 
the new age of the risen life for those who belong to his 
body. The church is nothing without Christ; but on the 
other hand Christ would not be what he is without the 
church, even as Adam would not be Adam were he not the 
head of the old mankind. "For as by a man came death, by 
a man came also the resurrection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive. But 
each in his own order: Christ the first fruits; then at his 
coming those who belong to Christ" (I Cor. 15:21-23). 

Paul's use of the term "in Christ" ( iv X/H<JT$ ) has often 
been considered an evidence of mysticism. But it is not to 
a mystical experience that reference is here made. It is not 
something which is realized from within the experience of 
the individual It is an objective reality which is given by and 
through the coming of Christ into die world. This unity 
which is ours in Christ corresponds with the fact that "in 
Adam'" we are all by nature subject to death. This which 
we have in common with Adam is not due to any mystical 
experience of unity with the father of the race, but to the 
simple fact that we belong to the race which through him 
as its head became subject to the dominion of death. 

When in Ephesians Christ is called the head of the 
church, the intention is essentially the same as when he is 
spoken of as "'the first fruits." That which has happened to 
the head also happens to the whole body. Christ arose as 
the first fruits, and the glory which is his shall also be given 
to those who belong to his body. Indeed it is already theirs, 
though as yet only in hope. 

Men have sometimes understood the New Testament 
words about Christ as the head and the church as his body 
as if they were intended to express the difference between 
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Christ and the church: Christ is comparable to the head; 
the church is something different; comparable to Iho IHKI\ . 
And, further still, some have thought that the body is hen* 
regarded as a torso, "ein Rutnpf" as it is expressed in a stand- 
ard German work. 1 There is no doubt that sueh an interpre- 
tation is wrong.fwhcn the church is euiled the body of ( Ihrist 
and Christ the head of the church, the intention is not to 
ascribe one part to Christ and another to the 1 church, but 
rather to affirm an unbreakable union and oneness, Christ 
is not merely the head by himself. It is precisely for his 
church that he is head. And the church is not the bodv by 

*" # 

itself apart from the head, Christ, but precisely the body of 
Christ Christ's body is Christ himself. Thv church Is Christ, 
by reason of the fact that .since- his rcwtrrertion he is pmscnt 
with as and tneets with us on earth. / 

To be a member in the body of Christ thus moans the 
same as Paul's other expression to be "in Christ." It means 
that one has been admitted to the new era where life holds- 
sway. Christ has brought us "the righteousness of Cod/* 
The declaration of Romans now applies to him who through 
faith has been received into that righteousness: u ile who is 
justified through faith shall live/* To him is addressed that 
emphatic, eschatological "he shall live" ((qtrcrat, Bom, 1: 17). 
Life shall be his. He has passed from death's dominion to 
life's. 

Ill 

How does one become a member in the body of Christ? 
Paul answers with a reference to baptism. "By one Spirit 
are we all baptized into one body** (els w <r^a <$WnW%*u>, 
I Cor. 12:13). In baptism there is the actual incorporation hi 
Christ himself, into both his death and his resurrection. "All 



1 H. J. Holtzmann, Lchrhiwh tltr twitted amcntlichcn Th<wtogte> 1011. 
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we who liave been baptized into Christ Jesus have been bap- 
tized into his death" (Rom. 6:3). In that context Paul uses 
the forceful expression that through baptism we "have grown 
together" with Christ. "For as we have grown together with 
him by a death like his, we shall also grow together with him 
by a resurrection like his" (Rom. 6:5). To express that which 
happens here, some have said that Christ becomes, as it 
were, "contemporary" with the individual. They are seeking 
to express a real truth, but the expression is not too well 
chosen. The truth is more than contemporaneity. It is an 
actual oneness of existence. 

That which makes it difficult for us to grasp Paul's 
thought is that we try to understand him in terms of our 
customary, basic individualism. We think of Christ as one 
individual and the Christian as another individual., separated 
from each other by many centuries. But even if we seek 
to eliminate the distance therein implied by talking about 
the "contemporaneity" of these two 1 individuals, we have 
not thereby grasped that of which Paul here speaks. It is 
exactly such an underlying individualism that Paul attacks 
and destroys in what he says about baptism. According to 
Paul it is precisely the situation that when in baptism we 
have grown together with Christ, we no longer have inde- 
pendent existence, but are simply and only members in his 
body. When we have become members of his body that 
which has happened to him, the head and first fruits, has 
also happened to us. Christ's death is our death, Christ's 
resurrection is our resurrection. Through baptism we have 
been incorporated into the body of Christ and are now 
Christ's own members. 

Yet baptism is not only an act of initiation. It encom- 
passes the entire Christian life. For its result is that we ever 
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anew die with Christ and rise with him. Christ died unto 
sin once for all (Rom 6:10). When we have become mem- 
bers of his body, there is another body from which we die, 
"the body of sin (TO <r<S/xa TT}S i/taprta?, Rom, 6:6). We die 
from the body of sin, to which we belong through Adam, 
through our membership in the old age. Thus, for the Chris- 
tian, it is a continuous dying of the old man which has been 
crucified and is to be crucified (Rom. 6:6), It is this, the 
ceaseless struggle against the body of sin and death^ which 
forces from Paul his much disputed word in Romans 7:24, 
Q wre tched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death/* from this <r<2/ia rov ffawdrov? In the con- 
text which we have discussed the meaning is simple and 
clear. The evidence of the next chapter of Romans is to the 
same effect. As long as this life lasts we must "groan within 
ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the redemption of our 
body** (rqv aTroXvrpcacw rov crftS/iaro^ ^/xca^, Rom. 8:23)* For 
even though salvation is ours, it is ours only in hope, but not 
yet in glory* 

Here too notice should be taken of the characteristic 
expression in Romans 7, which clearly belongs to the same 
context. As in the sixth chapter, Paul has explained how 
through Christ the Christian has died unto sin, so in this 
chapter he likewise tells how he has also died unto something 
more, namely the law, <rf Wherefore my brethren^ ye are also 
become dead to the law/' to which he adds *by the body of 
Christ* (Rom, 7:4). Some have asked why Paul here speaks 
only of the body of Christ, that through it we have died unto 
the law. The situation is clearly the same as in the sixth 
chapter. Through baptism we are received into the body 
of Christ, and thereby removed from the dominion of the 
law* He who is in Christ is not under the law. The law is 
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one of those powers ( wd[t&$ 9 egovcriai ) which hold us cap- 
tive under the old nature. But the life in Christ is a constant 
accession of power, from Christ the head, to his body. The 
gospel is a power of God (Swajuts deov, Rom. 1:16), which 
serves and liberates from all other powers, from every other 
Swot/At* and J^oucrta, from the wrath of God ( Rom. 5 ) , from 
sin (Rom. 6 from the body of sin, dwo rov o-cS/zaros rvjs 
afiaprias) , from the law (Rom. 7), from death (Rom. 8 
from the body of this death, IK rov cny/xaros roO Oavdrov rovrov, 
Rom. 7:24). Thus the gospel is not merely the proclamation 
of an idea, but an action of God's power by which he 
snatches the victims of sin and death from their ruler and 
sets diem into the new status of righteousness and life. 

Similarly with the Lord's Supper, the essential fact is 
that Christ is therein building up his body. When the bread 
that blesses is proffered, it comes with assurance, "This is 
the body of Christ'* (rovr6 pov IO-TW TO cr&fia, I Cor. 11:24). 
Here the Christian comes into immediate relation with his 
living Lord, Hence the bread that is broken is spoken of as 
"the communion of the body of Christ" ( KQivwviti rov or<5ftaro5 
rov Xpurrdv). "The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion of the body of Christ? For as It is one bread, 
so we being many are one body, for we are all partakers of 
this one bread'' (I Cor. 10:16, 17). All are partakers of 
Christ, who is the church's head, combining all in himself 
and ruling all. In the Lord's Supper life from Christ flows 
out through his body to all its members. 

When we turn to the Christian life as it is lived day by 
day we find the same. Here too it is only a matter of the 
body of Christ. In this connection it is enlightening to ob- 
serve how Paul proceeds in Romans 12. Through Christ the 
new age has arrived. Therefore the Apostle utters his ad- 
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monition, "Be not conformed to this world, but let your 
minds be transformed in harmony with the new world" 
(Horn. 12:2). The specific moaning of that is then express^! 
in further reference to the fact that we aiv members in the 
body of Christ "So we, though many, are one body in 
Christ, and individually members one of another" (Horn. 
12:5). Each Christian receives through his position in the 
body his own peculiar responsibility and service. The result 
is a wholly new spirit. The Christian's life is not governed 
by a moral code, applicable to all and demanding the same 
of all The individual cannot fulfill his task simply by copy- 
ing another, whose status is different Rather each finds his 
own particular mission through the place which has boon 
accorded to him in the one, common body. To live in such 
a way is to "walk in love." 

IV 

This reality has come to us only and precisely in the 
fact that "the Word became flesh/* Otherwise we should 
have neither Christ nor the body of Christ on earth. During 
his earthly life Jesus was God's Son, though in weakness. 
Through the resurrection he became "the Son of God with 
power" (Rom. 1:4). His body shares in all that has hap- 
pened to him. Now it lives in weakness and divers sufferings, 
but power flows into it from Christ, and the sufferings of 
the present are of no consequence in comparison with the 
glory which is to be revealed when the body shall have 
grown up into him, its head (Rom. 8:18; Eph. 4:15). "For 
from him the whole body receives its increase, unto edifica* 
tion in love, joined together and compacted by that which 
every joint supplies, with a power which is measured to the 
function of each particular part" (Eph, 4:16). Thus to refer 
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to another parallel thoughtthe temple of God grows up 
into Christ Jesus, who Is its "chief cornerstone," the head 
and crown of the building (K<J&O\T) yawas, Mark 12:10; 

EpL 2:20). 

Finally we cite a couple of references to Colossians, 

which basically imply all that has been said, comprehended 
and stated in its cosmic dimensions. 

Of Christ it is said, "He Is the head of the body, the 
church. He is the beginning, the first-born from the dead, 
that in all things he might have the pre-eminence. For II 
pleased God to let all fullness dwell In him (Col 1:18, 19). 
"In him dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily 
(owjaariioSs), and ye have become partakers In that fullness 
through him who Is the head of all principalities and powers. 
And In him ye have been circumcised with a circumcision 
not made with hands, in that the body of flesh has been put 
off (TO cr&p,a, T7)9 oupicos). For ye were burled with him in 
baptism; and in baptism ye were raised with him, through 
faith in the power of God, who raised him from the dead. 
And ye, who were dead In your sins and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, he has quickened together with him .... He 
has disarmed the principalities and powers (ras ^px^ K ^ 
rets ^oww9) ? discrediting them, and triumphing over them 
through him" (Col. 2:945). 

In the resurrection of Christ all powers and dominions, 
which held us captive in their thralldom, have been de- 
spoiled of all power and authority. When we "are in Christ," 
we are free from their tyranny, for we belong to another 
master. We are members in the body of Christ, and thus 
partakers in his victory and triumph, 

This Is the context of the church's message and of the 
message about the church as the body of Christ. 

IS 



Messiah and the Church 

ANTON F1UDR1CHSEN 



According to the New Testament view, the church was 

created by Easter and Pentecost by the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead and the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
the disciples. This does not mean that the church is viewed 
as thereafter existing as an independent religious organiza- 
tion in time and history, though with a transcendent origin. 
Rather Easter and Pentecost are dynamic factors which ever 
create the church anew. It is in the risen Lord and his Spirit 
that it is possessed of its existence. The New Testament 
view of the church is marked above all by the vivid experi- 
ence of the activity of the Lord and his Spirit in the congre- 
gation, an activity which is prerequisite for the performance 
of its religious function, for all Christian activity. 

There is clearly a wide gulf between this early Christian 
view and the modern sociological, psychological, ethical 
mode of thinking. The New Testament point of view is 
rigorously transcendent. Man always stands under a super* 
natural, encompassing dominion either under the rale of 
death, of sin, of Satan, or under the power of Christ. An 
independent, neutral situation in which man has the freedom 
to choose his own way is unthinkable freedom. The transi* 
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tion from the dominion of Satan to the kingdom of Christ is 
therefore a soteria, a mysterium, a miracle, analogous with 
death and with birth. The motive which comes into man's 
consciousness in connection with the transition is not the 
fundamental thing in what happens* Salvation is the work 
of God. The saved are God's work. The church as Christ's 
kingdom on earth is a creation of the Spirit of Christ. Thus 
the church does not come into existence through the fact 
that few or many like-minded people unite themselves in a 
common organization. But the church is already given in 
and with Christ., his will, his work, and his Spirit. 

Though this view of Christianity and of the church is 
unmistakable with John and Paul, there is another question, 
namely, how far this view has its roots back beyond Easter 
and Pentecost, back there in Galilee. Is it something which 
was foreshadowed and grounded in the thought and work 
of Jesus? That is an important historical question. But it is 
likewise a question of deep religious significance. For it 
surely cannot be a question of indifference to what extent 
the church was or was not comprehended in the will of 
Jesus. We here face the problem of the relationship between 
that which Jesus intended and that which became the result 
of his action, the church of Easter and Pentecost. 

That this church represented something new beyond 
the situation of the disciples of Jesus in Galilee is manifest. 
But what is this something new? Is it a new faith joined 
with a new social concept? Or is it rather an infinitely richer 
and deeper mutuality of fellowship between Christ and his 
disciples? Is it a fellowship in which that which was already 
present before Easter steps out into the clear light of day, in 
its full content and meaning? 

So, without doubt, it appeared to the early church. How- 
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ever clearly they saw that which was revolutionary in Kuslcr 
and Pentecost, just as clearly did they perceive the conti- 
nuity between the time before and the lime after. Jesus in the 
flesh and Jesus in glory are identical. So also is the church 
as it was foreshadowed and the Spirit-filled church of the 
risen Lord. What is true of Christ's work is true in all its 
phases. But is this view only a postulate of the curly church, 
or will it stand up under historical investigation? 

I 

In opposition to the orthodox, dogmatic view, the nine- 
teenth century presented a fundamentally psychologizing 
view of Jesus as preacher, teacher, and spiritual guide, the 
ideal religious man. In keeping therewith, great areas of 
the traditional had to be relegated to a secondary position. 
Characteristic of the twentieth century view is a determined 
effort to find Jesus rooted in Jewish theology, and to interpret 
his words, his deeds, and his intentions in the light of this 
viewpoint. Most prominent here are the concepts of the 
Messiah and the Son of man, but with them are also thoughts 
of the covenant and of people as points in common and as 
points of departure. But it is always the holy people, not 
the individual, which is central. Jesus is sent to Israel, and 
through Israel to humanity. This fact confronts us in the* 
undeniable truth that it was God's kingdom that he 
preached. It is difficult, in the face of that fact, to conceive 
that men could ever have thought of him as a preacher and 
bearer of an individualistic, religious, ethical ideal for man- 
kind. God's kingdom, Jalweh's Malkut, is a theological term 
which is freighted with a certain traditional complex of 
thoughtsthe eschatological It points on to the fulfillment 
of the divine history, its tclos, a world-encompassing (went 
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whose accomplishment centers in the holy people around 

Zion and its temple. 

Though this be certain, die peculiar fact at any rate re- 
mains that according to the united testimony of the gospel, 
Jesus never used the name of Messiah to 1 refer directly to 
himself, unless possibly it be in the final hour before the 
high court at Jerusalem. Otherwise "Messiah" is the equiva- 
lent of "the kingdom of God/ 7 He is the king of the realm, 
and as such, according to the Semitic concept, the incarna- 
tion of its nature and power. The supernatural character 
of the kingdom belongs to him. But Jesus did not proclaim 
himself as the Messiah, though he did preach the kingdom 
of God and perform his miraculous works. What conclusion 
ought to be drawn from this peculiar fact? 

Two widely different answers have been given to this 
question. On the one hand, some have come to the conclu- 
sion that the messianic, the political, in the thought of Jesus 
was suppressed and eliminated from tradition by the ancient 
church, with the result that there was left a radically re- 
touched picture. And on the other hand, there have been 
those who have affirmed that messianic thought which is 
found in the Gospels has its origin in the beliefs about the 
Messiah, which arose among the disciples after the death of 
Jesus. Jesus himself was a teacher, a rabbi, and nothing 
more. But neither of these two views can be accepted. The 
only defensible method must be to see whether, after all, 
the different declarations as to Jesus, which we find in the 
Gospels, do not present a harmonious, living picture. The 
question is whether in the Gospels we do not find the con- 
cepts of the Messiah and of the kingdom of God gathered 
up in a larger and deeper synthesis. Such a view is the basis 
of the presentation which is to follow. We shall call to mind 
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certain points which bear witness to the fact that it lay in 

the intention and work of Jesus to establish the church. We 
shall also raise the question to what extent this intention in 
die will and work of Jesus is compatible with his concept 
of die kingdom of God and his consciousness of his call 

II 

Here it is especially important to deal with four points: 
(1) the call and sending of the Twelve, (2) Jesus' word to 
Simon Peter, (3) his word about the death of the Son of 
man for die sake of the world, and (4) the miracle of the 
bread, the Lord's Supper, and his word about the new cove- 
nant. These four by no means exhaust the material, but in 
this connection it is more important to fix our attention upon 
that which is of fundamental importance than to present 
everything that would be pertinent. 

THE TWFXVE, The resemblances between the little group 
of men who followed Jesus on his wanderings and the group 
of disciples who gathered around the Jewish teachers of the 
law are, despite the similarities, entirely superficial Though 
the disciples of Jesus did address him as rabbi, nevertheless 
they received of him no such instruction as that which the 
scribes habitually shared with their followers. In the Gospels 
we have a variety of examples of the teachings of Jesus about 
the righteousness of the kingdom of God, and we see that 
it did not consist of any consistent and methodical exposition 
of the law* On the whole it is clear that education was not 
die central matter in the circle about Jesus. Central were 
the activities of the kingdom of God; the proclamation of 
the gospel and die fight against Satan and his spirits. Here 
the particular role of the disciples was to represent Israel in 
the following of die Messiah, and also to represent the Mes- 
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siah in Israel. This Is irresistibly clear from their significant 
number of twelve, corresponding with the twelve tribes of 
Israel It is also shown in the fact that Jesus designated the 
Twelve as apostles (schelichim), whom he sent out two by 
two, clad with his own authority and miraculous power, that 
out among the people they might preach the kingdom of 
God, conversion, and faith. 

When Jesus looked about among his disciples, he did 
not view them as theological students but as those who 
were nearest to him in the coming kingdom of God. "Ye 
shall eat and drink at my table and sit on thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel" (Luke 22:30). About the senti- 
ment which ruled in the circle about him, Jesus gives indi- 
cation in his answer to the question why his disciples did 
not fast. "Can the wedding guests (or, perhaps better, the 
friends of the bridegroom ) fast while the bridegroom is with 
them?" (Mark 2:19). That Jesus here speaks of "weddings" 
and "bridegroom" is unmistakable evidence as to how he 
viewed the situation and the position which both he and his 
disciples held: it is a change of the times, a time of fulfill- 
ment, the last days, when God's promises are realized. Jesus 
is, in this situation, doing the works of the kingdom of God, 
surrounded with the picked troops of the kingdom of God. 

His STATEMENT TO PETER. "Thou art Peter and upon this 
rock I will build my church" (Matt 16:18). As the result 
of his activity Jesus looks forward to a church (qahal) which 
is his, a divine people under his leading and direction. This 
holy people he characterizes as a temple built by him, in 
which he is represented by this apostle. This one has in the 
temple of the church a central position., such as that which 
in an earthly temple belongs to the sacred rock which is the 
heart of the temple area. There is no compelling reason to 
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cast doubt on the genuineness of this statement. On the* 

contrary, it fits naturally with another statement of Jesus 
which played a role in the high court's action against him. 
According to both Mark and John (Mark 14:58; John 2:19), 
Jesus predicted the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem 
and the corning of a new temple "which is not made with 
hands." In the form, "I shall break down this temple/' which 
was charged against Jesus before the court; the* testimony 
is characterized as false by the Evangelists. But then; is no 
doubt that Jesus did talk both about the fall of the old temple 
and the raising of the new temple, about an ccclcsm which 
he would build when he had been rejected and cast out by 
the ancient people of God (an act by which that people 
brought its judgment upon itself). When Jesus heralds Peter 
as the rock of his temple, the church still lies in the future, 
but in the immediate future and in the ongoing of Jesus" 
work. Everything that Jesus does and says points toward 
that goal, his ecclesui. It is therefore entirely justifiable to 
speak of the work of Jesus as founding the church, lie calls 
the Twelve who are to surround him in the kingdom of God, 
and sends them out to Israel with the good, news, lie gives 
them the promise about the coining church and their place 
in it* But he also permits them to look more deeply into the 
relationship between his work and his church, 

THE DEATH OF THE SON OF MAN FOE THE SAKE OF TIIK 

WORLD. The declaration of the disciples, "Thou art* the Mes- 
siah* (Mark 8:29), Jesus answered with the insistent com- 
mand that they must disclose this to no one, and at the 
same time talks with them about his forthcoming day: *The 
Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected* and 
be killed, and after three days rise again/' This involved a 
radical break with all traditional concepts of the Messiah. 
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Jesus is not to complete his work with a triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem, there to ascend the throne of David and estab- 
lish the kingdom in heavenly splendor. No, he goes to Jeru- 
salem to submit himself to the evil powers of this world 
and to be put to death by them. This "must" happen. It was 
the will of God. According to his will ("I am come, etc."), 
the Son of man must "give his life a ransom for many" ( Mark 
10:45). It is not necessary in this connection to enter upon 
the question how one should understand the meaning of 
the word "ransom" (lytron). What is of importance here is 
that Jesus ascribes to his death a decisive meaning for 
"many/' According to Jewish idiom that is the same as "all 
people." Here the statement of Jesus opens a universal per- 
spective. Behind the ecclesia, which was to< be the result of 
his work, stands the whole of humanity. Through the death 
of the Son of man the possibility is created to incorporate the 
whole of the human race, "all people," into the people of 
God. The redeemed from all people and from all the world 
shall unite with the apostles and with the church of the 
apostles. What Jesus says in the congregation of the disci- 
ples is also a basic fact for a coming ecclesia of all people. 
It is basic not in the sense that he inculcates into his disciples 
certain universal ideas, but rather in the fact that of the 
Twelve he creates a communion of the kingdom of God, 
which is in vital unity with himself, and becomes the crys- 
tallization point for the coming world church. In a certain 
sense of the word, one may call that community a cultic 
community even before Easter and Pentecost. 

THE MIRACLE OF THE BREAD, THE LORD'S SUPPER, AND THE 

NEW COVENANT. The wedding, the bridegroom, and the feast 
are concepts which in the thought of Jesus are closely re- 
lated to the kingdom of God. The disciples find themselves 
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in an atmosphere of festive joy, though in their outward 

circumstances there is nothing that differs from the usual, 
simple existence of the peasantry. It is the gospel and the 
personal presence of Jesus which lift them up above the 
commonplace and let them apprehend the eternal and the 
wonderful behind and through life's common and simple 
things. They know that they have been caught up in that 
veiled occurrence which is freighted with the forces of the 
kingdom of God, forces which irresistibly break through 
again and again in the miraculous deeds of Jesus (dyna- 
meis}. This gives a deep and rich significance to every- 
thing, to the whole of life as well as to its passing moments. 
This is true even of their daily meals the common eating 
of the simple food, the bread and water, with a bit of egg, 
olive, or fish. At mealtime Jesus occupies the position of 
the head of the house. He utters the prayer of thanksgiving, 
breaks the bread, and gives it to the others. The mealtime 
is holy. They eat bread in the kingdom of God. In the 
fellowship of the table they are united around Jesus. The 
thought turns to the great wedding feast in the new age, 
when they shall recline at the table in the kingdom of God, 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Against that background we must read the account of 
the miracle of bread, which meets us in both the Synoptic 
and the Johanninc traditions. The immediate circumstances 
of that occurrence are veiled in darkness. But it is clear that 
when tradition placed the emphasis upon the miraculous, a 
shift of accent had taken place. Jesus had on that occasion 
taken into the fellowship of his table a larger circle than 
usual, and had let his disciples serve the others. The Gospel 
of John rightly understood what that action signified in die 
mind of Jesus when, with the eating, it joined the word of 
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Jesus about "bread from heaven," which the Son of man 
gives. He is himself that bread, the bread of life. 

This view and the tablefellowship on which it rests are 
the prime presuppositions for the understanding of the very 
nature of the Last Supper, which Jesus held with his disci- 
ples on the night in which he was betrayed. Then he took 
bread, and when he had given thanks, he broke it and gave 
it to them, saying, "Take, . . . this is my body." The mean- 
ing of this much discussed expression can only be that Jesus 
in the future joins his invisible presence, in the midst of 
those who are his, with their common mealtime. When he 
had gone from them, they should continue to find unity in 
the old fellowship of the table, and there they should have 
the promise that he himself would be present ("my body" 
equals "I myself"). Later during the supper Jesus took a cup 
of wine, gave thanks, and let them drink of the cup, mean- 
while saying to them. "This is the blood of my covenant, 
which was shed for many" ( that is, for the world ) . He was 
thereby characterizing his forthcoming death as a sacrifice 
which sealed the establishment of a new covenant between 
God and his people upon earth, in analogy with the sacrifice 
of the covenant on Sinai (Exod. 24). And by letting the 
disciples drink of the cup he received them into the new 
covenant. The word about the bread is thus that which is 
peculiarly constitutive for the Lord's Supper, which in the 
earliest times habitually occurred in the breaking of the 
bread. But the cup, which from the beginning was not al- 
ways used as an indispensable part in the Lord's Supper, 
gives the further setting for the sacramental source: the 
presence of Jesus in the fellowship of the table rests upon 
the new covenant established through his death. From it 
his cultic presence receives its meaning and character. 
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There thus entered into Jesus* eschatological perspective 
an ecclesia under apostolic direction, the source of whose 
unity and power lay in the common fellowship of the table, 
in the cultic act of the new covenant. In the area of; the 
cultus, which was created by the sacrificial death of Jesus, 
io follow his example is the law of life. The way of the 
church is the way of the cross. In connection with what he 
said about his forthcoming death Jesus also said, "If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me" (Mark 8:34). He called his church 
a fellowship of suffering and of death with himself. The 
following-after, which is a personal requirement, has its 
place in the church. It is as a member of the new people 
of God that the disciple is called upon to take up his eross 
and to give up ("deny himself") all that makes life* secure 
and tranquil in the natural milieu. lie now stands in a rela- 
tionship different from the fellowship of the Jews, a relation- 
ship in which he can continue only by taking upon himself 
the hard lot of the outcast. 

Ill 
Such is the picture of the purpose and the work of Jesus* 

as the Evangelists presented it, If it is fundamentally cor- 
rect, the work of Jesus must be characterized as church- 
establishing. He speaks and acts as the Messiah who gathers 

and organizes the people of God around himself in the last 

days. But he does not proclaim himself as the Messiah, Only 
indirectly are the entry into Jerusalem and the cleansing of 
the temple messianic acts. In fundamental aspects ho breaks 
away from the messianic eschatological scheme. lie presents 
the thought of his death for the sake of the world, and of 
discipleship, as the way of the church. Yet it is clear that 
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without the slightest abridgement, he holds fast to the 
eschatological character of his person and his works. It is 
enough in this connection to call to mind that he charac- 
terized his message as evangelion (besom}. That which now 
comes to fulfillment is "the new creation," which is to take 
the place of the old, wicked world. But what did Jesus in- 
clude in the term evangelion? 

The good tidings announced, "The time is fulfilled, and 
the kingdom of God is at hand" (Mark 1:15). This is just 
what one must expect as to the content of an evangelion, a 
besord: Now you are to experience that great thing for which 
you. waited, for which you longed and craved! God's reve- 
lation, in all its glory and power, is immediately before you. 
The situation and its meaning are thus characterized in 
Deutero-Isaiah (Isa, 40:9-11; cf. 41:27): 

O Zion, that bringest good tidings, 

get thee up into the high mountain; 
Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, 

lift up thy voice with strength; 
Lift it up, be not afraid; 

say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold your GodI 

Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, * 
And his arm shall rule for him: 

Behold, his reward is with him, 
And his work before him. 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: 
He shall gather the lambs with his aim, 

And carry them in his bosom, 
And shall gently lead those that are with young. 

God now administers justice on earth. He brings to naught 
his foes and the enemies of his people, and establishes his 
dominion in Israel and over all nations. His faithful people 
are to rule with him the poor, the oppressed, the hungry, 
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the thirsty, the downtrodden, and the persecuted. Now 
there is an end to their distress. It gives way to a blessed 
joy in the fullness of life. 

There can be no question that Jesus renewed the 
evangelion of Dcutero-Lsaiah and, in eschatological terms, 
preached the kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven as 
absolutely new. Here he takes his position as to his people, 
as to Israel as a whole* But closer examination discloses that 
his concept of the kingdom of God is decidedly modified, 
and that in a peculiar way. It is not modified in such a way 
as to weaken its absolute, eschatological character. Nor does 
Jesus depart from the biblical, Jewish tradition which as- 
cribes to the kingdom a supernatural character and views 
it as breaking through the boundaries of all common human 
experience and overleaping the forms of earthly life. Thus, 
according to Jesus, the kingdom of God is a new birth for 
the world. A life of heavenly character permeates and gives 
form to all creation. All preceding generations are to share 
in its life through the resurrection from the kingdom of the 
dead. 

With Jesus the kingdom of God is wholly cschutological. 
It is a transcendent miracle* So far Jesus stands on the* 
biblical, Jewish position. But that which is peculiar is that 
Jesus, in unmistakable terms, proclaims the kingdom of God 
as at hand. The kingdom of God is at hand! That is, it has 
come. "If I by the finger of God cast out demons, then is 
the kingdom of God come upon you" (Luke 11:20). The 
parable about the man who found a treasure buried in a 
field, and the one about the pearl merchant who made the 
great find of his life when he chanced upon an utterly 
matchless pearl (Matt, 18) presuppose that the kingdom is 
within reach and can be laid hold of. This fact that the 
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kingdom of God is at hand, within reach, confronts us with 
the decisive problem for the understanding of the thought 
of Jesus. 

For the understanding thereof it is important to note 
that, with his evangelion, Jesus combines a demand as to 
faith and conversion (metanoia, teschuba): "Be converted 
and believe the gospel" The new, transcendent reality must 
accordingly be laid hold of by faith and through radical 
transformation of our relationship to God. Faith and con- 
version are two sides of the same fact our reaction to the 
evangelion. Jesus breaks through the naive realism of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, in which the evangel and the eschatological 
miracle are immediately joined. With Jesus it is the evangel, 
the message, the Word which has unique value. The imme- 
diate meaning of the kingdom of God is the message, 
conversion, and faith. It is not an immediate and direct ex- 
perience of the miracle of the end of the world. It is of 
utmost importance correctly to understand the meaning of 
the crucial attitude of Jesus to the eschatological thought 
about the kingdom of God. But just what does kingdom 
of God'* mean on the lips of Jesus? 

The view of theology at the turn of the century was that 
Jesus, when he made use of the traditional eschatological 
terms, gave a special turn to their meaning that he spiritual- 
ized them, or shifted their accent over to the ethical and 
the inward* In the preaching of Jesus, the gospel of the 
kingdom of God, it was held, was a personal message about 
the will and nature of God, about the Father, his attitude 
and the demand which he made of his children. For ex- 
ample, Paul Wernle said that what Jesus taught was, "Was 
Tieisst Religion?** That means that the gospel of Jesus was 
his explanation as to what is true and real religion. But in 
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the face of such an explanation one; is compelled to ask how 
that can be called "the gospel"? How can that release a 
ilood of joy among these Galilean fishers and common poo- 
pie? Arnold Meyer is more consistent here. The gospel of 
Jesus (in the Dentero-lsaianie sense) ho regards as a con- 
cession on the part of Jesus, an accommodation to the tradi- 
tion and spirit of the times, "Unit which is distinctive and 
new in the preaching of Jesus we shall understand only 
when we note the demands which Jesus states for the in- 
heritance of the kingdom, when wo ask what kind of life 
is required by the gospel of Jesus, For that which is soul- 
and world-renewing in the preaching of Jesus is not that he 
tells the people what the blessedness Is which Clod has pre- 
pared for his own, but that he shows them a new way, the 
way, whereby they can come to blessedness.*' l If that is 
right, then the proclamation of his messages about the king- 
dom of God was only preliminary to Jesus" new teaching 
about life. His emphasis then lay wholly on the* latter. The 
undeniable result would be that a certain embarrassment 
would always attend the gospel of Jesus, lit* would always 
have to hurry from it to that which he particularly had on 
his heart He would have to hurry from message* to injunc- 
tion. 

Such an understanding of Jesus and his preaching is 
manifestly possible only in a time when the very concept of 
God and of the ethical norms of life have become problem- 
aticalin a time which begins first of all with the* question, 
**Was heivst Religion?** But for Jesus those things were,* not 
problematical at all, and he reeoguiml no such questions in 
the minds of his hearers. He brought them immediately face 
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to face with the kingdom of God. With that lie confronted 
them in his preaching, and coupled therewith the require- 
ments of conversion and faith. God's kingdom is a genuine 
reality throughout his gospel, in what he said about the 
kingdom, and in his very expression, "the kingdom of God 
is at hand." Thus the true expression of the kingdom of God 
is not a religious idea, such as the fatherhood of God or his 
forgiveness of sins. This transcendent reality resides in the 
prophetic word. It follows with and works through that 
word. The prophetic word is a creative word. Therefore 
the faith and conversion effected by it set free the gladness 
of the wedding feast. But the transcendent, eschatological 
reality does not amount merely to that which is grasped in 
faith, to the word which is accepted and held by faith. God's 
kingdom in its inner nature is a mysterton. "The kingdom 
of God is within you," Jesus says to the Pharisees. That is to 
say, that before one can become aware of the kingdom he 
must first have it in his heart by faith. Then man can catch 
glimpses of its power in the mighty works of Jesus, and lie 
can sense its blessedness in the presence of the Bridegroom. 
The central fact of the thought of Jesus about the king- 
dom of God is consequently not a central religious idea, or 
an object of belief, or the realization of an ethical ideal. 
Even when the kingdom steps forward in the message, in 
the Word, in demands for faith and the renewal of life, it 
still retains its transcendent, supernatural character. It 
breaks through the naive eschatological realism of Deutero- 
Isaiah without becoming merely an object of belief or an 
inner experience of the soul. That which gathers up faith, 
experience, and eschatological miracles in a living oneness 
is Jesus as the Son of man. He is the bearer of the secret 
of the kingdom of God. He is himself the miracle which is 
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the evidence of the kingdom's nearness. But a part of the 
mystery is the fact that the Son of man must give his life 
as a ransom for mankind. Therefore the way to the blessed- 
ness of the kingdom lies through the suffering of those who 
are the followers of the Son of man. The exhortation, "Be 
converted and believe the gospel/* is therefore in fact equal 
to the command, "Follow me/* Conversion (mctanoia) is 
the same as, with faith, to forsake the world and enter into 
the circle of his followers, to become one of the "friends of 
the bridegroom" and to accept the consequences which 
follow from so doing. Theirs is the "righteousness" which is 
described in the Sermon on the Mount and expressed in the 
statement, "Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect" (Matt. 5:48). The Sermon on the Mount can only 
be understood and realized by those who follow the Son of 
man, by the poor, the sorrowing, the hungry, the thirsty, and 
the persecuted. For Israel as a whole the Sermon on the 
Mount is the preaching of judgment and of punishment. It 
rejects the righteousness in which Israel places its confidence 
and which it works ceaselessly to confirm and to effect. 

The activity of Jesus is thus not exhausted in the pro- 
pheticthe proclamation of his word concerning the king- 
dom, faith, and conversion. It includes the messianic the 
gathering up and the sanctification of Israel in the last times* 
But the messianic has been drawn up into the thought: about 
the Son of man the people of God are the ecclvsfo of the 
Son of man, sanctified through his fellowship, and then 
through his death made bearers of the new covenant, called 
to share his glory through suffering and following after him, 

Thus Jesus has laid the foundation for the New Testa- 
ment thought of the church* It is thoroughly marked with 
his eschatology, which, uniting the kingdom of God with 
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the Son of man, includes in the last days a people of God 
in the world but not of the world, an ecclesia of the new 
covenant which is one with the Son of man in faith and 
discipleship. The forces of the kingdom of God, its grace, 
its righteousness, and its supernatural power, are operative 
in that ecclesia which is the midpoint of this world and the 
inheritor of the future world. It is always threatened by the 
forces of destruction, but it possesses the promise that "the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it" 

IV 

For Jesus the background and the presupposition are the 
Jewish hope, the hope as to the saving miracle of the future, 
the kingdom of God. It was to that hope that Jesus looked 
when he stepped forward and proclaimed, "The time is ful- 
filled, the kingdom of God is at hand! The time of the mir- 
acle has anivedr There he touched the ancient treasure of 
Israel, the dream of the future. But in so doing he also 
touched an issue which was not unvaryingly a uniting factor 
in Judaism. Even more it had the effect of dividing her, 
binding one part of the people in a paralyzing passivity, and 
provoking another to a political activism which overthrew 
the whole in enveloping destruction. The kingdom of God 
had both aspects. In pious apocalyptic circles some waited 
above everything for the irresistibly advancing development 
that was to bring the world drama to its conclusion. It was 
only necessary for man to wait, and pray, and prepare him- 
self. On the other hand the Zealots insisted that the king- 
dom of heaven must advance by storm, and they held the 
people in a constant uproar which culminated in their over- 
throw. The Pharisees attempted to hold a middle and 
moderating position, but they were not able in the long run 
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to check the course of events. The problem of the kingdom 
of heaven was too deep and serious. It could not bo solved 
in the spirit of compromise. 

In the last analysis the hope of a divine kingdom was an 
inheritance from proplictism. When the pro-exilic prophets- 
Amos., Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah sternly heralded the 
end, Israel's overthrow, they foresaw the fall of doom upon 
all that was and all that had been. It was the absolute /intv 
Israelis. If beyond there lay any possibilities of an eventual 
future., it was to be found on a plane other than the histori- 
cal. There was room for hope only in the expectation of a 
new creation of a people by a divine miracle. The prophets 
do not speak with clarity on thai point. The many and varied 
pictures which are presented as to the future, in the pro- 
phetic books, are in large measure post-exilic speculations, 
not the fruits of the old prophecy. That, for example, is 
clearly the case with Isaiah 4055. But there is nevertheless 
an inner propriety about the fact that those predictions of 
redemption are included in the book of Isaiah,, for ultimately 
they go back to the expectations us to the future which had 
been, developed and cultivated in the circle around Isaiah in 
Jerusalem. The whole of that esehatology is dogmatic and 
Utopian. It joins the world-transforming miracle that lies 
ahead with Jerusalem and Zion. In the long run the Jewish 
community could not go on with the expectation and the 
Ideas associated with it without ending either in skepticism 
or in fanaticism. 

The way which Judaism took was the development of its 
cultus and its law. The place of the prophet was taken by 
the priest at the center of the religious life. Under priestly 
guidance, on the basis of the law, Israel, again found, in the 
Persian era, her equilibrium in a renewed covenant with her 
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God. The law gave an orientation to life, a universal mono- 
theistic world view, and guidance as to the will of God in 
the business of daily living. In the cultus the covenant was 
renewed, and all that disturbed it was removed. It might 
appear as if die people of God had again found the old 
harmony of life on a new and higher plane. It might appear 
that prophecy had played its role to the end, and the pro- 
phetic hope had lost its significance. 

But the harmony was again broken, and hope once again 
came alive. Once again Israel, the people of the law, was 
drawn into the shaking disturbances of history. Again the 
religious problem arose with all its bewildering and shaking 
might. Under the pressure of ruin and misfortune there was 
awakened again the hope for the great miracle. Again hope 
took its place at the very center of the religious life. But 
how should one picture the future to himself, and how 
should he think of its accomplishment? Views differed 
widely on this point and the result was clashing judgments 
and rival groups. Activist Messianisrn stood against apoc- 
alyptic quietism. Jewish thought of the kingdom of God 
seemed doomed to culminate either in sterile apocalyptic 
speculation or in fanatical political uproar. It seemed either 
that the hope could never be i*ealized, or that through the 
effort to realize that hope the people would end in destruc- 
tion. With his gospel Jesus redeemed the thought of the 
kingdom of God from this dilemma. He established the 
kingdom of God on earth by the creation of his church 
which lives on the frontier between this world and the world 
that is to come, sharing with the crucified and risen Son of 
man a fellowship which encompasses both life and death. 

With the fulfillment of the hope Jesus also gave fulfill- 
ment of the law, the other matter of supreme importance to 
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Israel. The prophets had condemned the old order of Israel's 
life and judged it as sinful It was apostasy from Jahveh, 
and history crushed it. But the order that succeeded it 
aimed to be a holy people, ruled and sanctified by the com- 
mandment of God. In Judaism, the concept of the kingdom 
of God that found righteousness in the law was held su- 
premely by the Pharisees. The Pharisees also cherished 
Israel's hope, but their greater emphasis was on the law and 
its righteousness. To the people the hope became a distant 
possibility, and for the individual the question was whether 
he would be able to stand in the final judgment. The indi- 
vidualism that thus entered joined together the law, right- 
eousness, and the coming world. As a result the law now 
became a means through which the individual might achieve 
eternal life. Every pious Jew saw himself confronted by the 
two possibilities, either to be accepted or to be rejected in 
the divine judgment on the last day. All depended on how 
man had obeyed the commandments during his life. The 
forms which this righteousness of the law took under these 
circumstances we know from the polemic of Jesus against 
the Pharisees and their interpretation. The striving after 
righteousness became a casuistry, remote from life. It lacked 
genuine religious power and depth. It often degenerated 
into a legalism which was in contradiction to the spirit of 
the law. The righteousness of the law in its final conse- 
quence did not become the righteousness of God, but the 
righteousness of man himself, Jesus rejected this righteous- 
ness,, and demanded a better one a righteousness which did 
not consist in more and heavier demands, but in full and 
complete dedication of oneself to God and to one's neigh- 
bor, < Be ye perfect/" This is righteousness in the realm of 
the kingdom of God, rooted in conversion and faith. "Unless 
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ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of God*** In the kingdom of God 
the law stands as a unity which binds man to God and to 
his brother in love and service. Its inmost meaning is ex- 
pressed by the Son of man, when he says, <c Whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it; but he that loses his life for my sake 
shall find it." The words, "for my sake/* show us that this 
righteousness is bound to the church, to the ecclesia which 
the Son of man created by his word and sacrifice. Life is 
won by faithfulness unto death in this service and in per- 
sonal self -dedication. 

V 

Finally we return to the New Testament concept of the 
church as it took shape after Easter and Pentecost. ^The 
church is the handiwork of God through Christ, the result 
of the divine activity of Christ in Israel. It is one with the 
risen, living Lord in heaven. The church thus has its roots 
in the eternal will of God and it is the agent of his revelation 
in time and history. The life and order of the church, its 
offices, worship, and sacraments, are consequently not inan- 
made orders. They are comprehended in God's saving will, 
and receive their character therefrom. Christ, the servant of 
God's saving will, is the church's historic source. The church 
is the work of Jesuit 

On this matter there is general agreement in the newer 
theology. And yet one encounters the view that, though the 
church is the work of Jesus, it was not the first direct object 
of his will and intention. This view finds expression in the 
statement that Jesus had the kingdom of God in mind, but 
that which developed was the church. Similarly some affirm 
that the church is the work of Jesus, that is, as far as it is 
the fruit of his activity, and the natural consequences of his 
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activity as comprehended in the will of God, In that sense 
they agree with all the statements in the New Testament 
about the church as an order established by God in the 
world. 

Here we are confronted with an attempt to moderate 
between the New Testament manner of thought and the 
modem historicosociological viewpoint. The church is the 
work of Jesus, even though he did not have it in view. It 
happens in history that the results of our action, even the 
happiest results, turn out quite different from our purposes. 
It is a comfort for us human beings to know that in the 
wisdom and grace of God our purposes and effort's fre- 
quently lead to something quite other than that which we. 
had in mind. But this explanation does not suffice when we 
are dealing with the question of the messianic activity of 
Jesus in Israel, in the fullness of time. The results of the 
activity of Jesus are different, and that in the highest degree, 
from the form and limits of that activity in historic setting. 
On that point nothing is clearer than the writings of the 
New Testament. John, for example, gives expression to that 
truth when he repeats the words of Jesus with respect to 
the limitation of his activity in the flesh (John 12:24, 32; 
and 16:745), and when John himself remarks, "The Spirit 
was not yet given because Jesus was not yet glorified" (John 
7:39). But this does not justify the conclusion that the 
church, the new people of God upon earth, lay outside of 
the purpose and thought of Jesus, On the contrary, it was 
the will of Jesus to establish his acclesia, which creates a 
oneness between die time before Easter and Pentecost and 
the time after those events. Specifically it is the Lord's 
Supper which effects the tie between the gathering of disci- 
ples in Galilee, or the upper room in Jerusalem, and the 
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missionary church of Pentecost in the world. 

So it is entirely right, as the Gospel of John reports Jesus, 
in his farewell address to the disciples, as speaking of the 
coming church, in which he is represented by the Spirit, the 
Advocate. It is only when we give proper recognition to the 
fact that the work of Jesus established the church that we 
can find unity, consistency, concreteness, and meaning in the 
picture which the Gospels give us of that work. Only then 
does it become clear what it means that he was the Messiah- 
Son of man. He announced the kingdom of God and rooted 
it in his ecclesia on earth, in its oneness with the Son of man 
in heaven. 
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How did the early Christian congregation look? That is 
a question which the modern, realistic study of the Bible 
has raised. Men are turning away from the idealizing, un- 
true representations which are current in popular, devotional 
treatments. They seek a picture which is true to fact, in 
which they find the persons^ life, and circumstances that 
obtained in die events that laid the foundation for the Chris- 
tian church. They give careful attention to the early Chris- 
tian literature, both within the New Testament and beyond 
it, where concrete fact is to be found. We do not lack 
material. Of particular significance are Acts (despite an 
idealizing tendency), the letters of Paul, and the first three 
chapters of Revelation. But the other New Testament books 
also have their contribution to make to our view of the 
church, and not the least the Gospels, though in a more 
indirect way. Read with this purpose, the New Testament 
acquaints us with the actual conditions -and practical prob- 
lems of the apostolic church, /The untrue, idealized picture 
falls, and we find ourselves in a milieu characterized by the 
human, the psychological, and the relative which long ex- 
perience has made familiar to us^ The New Testament con- 
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gregation is seen to be far from perfect. It is full of weak- 
nesses, deficiencies, and blemishes, under which the tradi- 
tional splendor palls, and the question arises just what was 
there that was noteworthy, unique, and triumphant about 
early Christianity? 

There have been many different answers to that question. 
These answers usually reflect a religious ideal or a moral 
interest. Each one would, of course, like to find his own 
ideal for Christianity in the New Testament church. But 
the variety of the answers makes us skeptical and the ques- 
tion itself challenges the critic. For who is competent to say 
what is the deepest force in early Christianity? In fact, 
every living, missionary, and victorious religion is a mystery 
whose secret cannot be explained by historical and psycho- 
logical factors. This principle is particularly true as to early 
Christianity. One needs only to read what theologians, 
philosophers, and historians have said in explanation of 
"Christianity's victory over later antiquity" to see the hope- 
less superficiality of the whole presentation. But, on the 
other hand, it is possible to make a purely objective study of 
that which was typical for the New Testament church, that 
is, of what that church itself considered typical and essential. 
To discover this is worth more than is the presentation of 
more or less brilliant and profound reflections about the reli- 
gious and ethical superiority of early Christianity to its day, 
or about the factors that then contributed to the spread of 
Christianity and its eventual victory. However interesting 
such speculations may be, they solve nothing. The problem 
is left as problematical, whether procedure be historical or 
psychological. But if, on the other hand, we concern our- 
selves with the New Testament congregation's consciousness 
and judgment of itself, we are on secure ground and can 
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deal with that which is real and essential. In this way we 
also get the true background for the concrete features in the 
picture of early Christianity, which the New Testament en- 
ables us to see or to sense. Without' that background the 
picture is lost in a multitude of confusing details, lacking 
both direction and consistency. 

One early discovery is that if we? seek to interpret early 
Christianity in categories of an individualistic religion, the 
texts are left quite incomprehensible, if they arc taken seri- 
ously. In that which is typical for early Christianity one 
must certainly find at the center something that is more than 
individual One must find a controlling concept of the 
church, a unique consciousness of community, which lifts 
die apostolic church up above tho experiences and action of 
the individual in such way as to give them a force and depth 
which break out of the individual, tho finite, and introduce 
into time the eternal, the absolute, 

In the following treatment we shall present, with brief 
comment, certain characteristic features of early Christianity, 
and then, against this background, observe certain aspects 
in the experience of the New Testament congregation. Fi- 
nally, it will be necessary to comment on the status of the 
individual in this setting. 

I 

The apostolic church was a developing church* It was a 
missionary church, but with the peculiarity that the mother 
church which sent out the missionaries was itself new. Con- 
sequently everything had to be developed from the ground 
up: language, terminology, rite, doctrine, order, custom. 
Each missionary became in largo measure a creator within 
his own area* He did not represent an old, established tradi- 
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tion, but came with a new message, which the ear of man 
had not heard before. And yet the missionary and his con- 
gregation did not have the feeling that it was something 
young, a new phenomenon. The little, newly founded com- 
munity was at once told that that which now came to them 
was the first and oldest reality in the world: the gospel is the 
realization of God's eternal will and plan for the world. The 
whole sacred history, Israel's long history was only a prepa- 
ration for that which now happened when the Christian 
missionary stood up in his place and preached the word 
about Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Lord. The apostles 
were not propagandists for a new doctrine or cult, but 
according to their own view, harvesters who in every place 
gathered in those who were to be saved (hoi sozomenoi), 
calling out those who were chosen (eklelctoi), and organ- 
izing and sanctifying them as the people of God in that 
place. They were thus not engaged in starting a new move- 
ment or in making an experiment. They were but acting 
on the consequences of God's dealings with the world 
through the ages, in Israel and finally in Jesus Christ. That 
was the basis of the whole apostolic endeavor and of the 
early Christian consciousness. 

The first characteristic of the New Testament congrega- 
tion to be noted therefore is that it was biblical. It was deter- 
mined by the history of God's saving activity. Creation, para- 
dise, the fall, tlie patriarchs, the prophets, the kings, and the 
wise the congregation stood in relation with all these, and 
all these were pointed toward it. The holy scroll, the law 
and the prophets, had die solution to the riddle, the answer 
to the question. That which is written there is written "for 
our learning" (Rom. 15:4). To say that the New Testament 
church is biblical is to say.that/irf^ stands 
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on the threshold of eternity. But this is clue, not to the 
human factor in it, but to its call and election. This it was 
which gave special significance to that which happened in 
the fellowship and cast a special light on all its events and 
relations* The community as such its cultic action, its deci- 
sions, its experiences had an absolute significance in imme- 
diate relation to the risen Lord who is to come again. 

Further, the congregation was apostolic. As God's people, 
in the last times, in which Israel's promises moved to fulfill- 
ment, the congregation was organized by and around certain 
specially chosen and called persons who were clad with the 
Lord's own power and authority* The apostolic is the neces- 
sary correlative of the biblical-eschatological. Christ has 
built his church on the foundation of the apostles (Eph. 
2:20). On the twelve foundations in the city wall of die 
new Jerusalem are the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb (Rev, 21:14), The congregation is authoritarian, and 
the authority is personal It reflects the relationship to the 
highest authority, the Lord. This relationship is not some- 
thing individual, accidental, arbitrary. The Lord is the au- 
thority as the Lord of the congregation, of the church, active 
in the congregation through the ministries he has directed. 
That excludes all accident and caprice in the religious rela- 
tionship. It also excludes any order which is not divinely 
sanctioned. It bars the creation of authorities which rise 
from the congregation's own free initiative and organizing 
effort If the congregation is a creation of Christ, then its 
orders are chosen by him (Eph* 4), On the other hand, it 
also excludes any office which rests its authority on an im- 
personal, sacramental magic. The apostolic authority rests 
on its call and on unfaltering faithfulness to that call, though 
life itself be at stake* As long as he who is called to a minis* 
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try is true to its conditions, he rightly demands uncondi- 
tional obedience in all that concerns the congregation's com- 
mon life and the individual's relation thereto. The book of 
Acts presents a picture of the congregation thoroughly under 
authority. With unfaltering consistency Paul insists on his 
apostolic authority in all vital issues. But he is always con- 
cerned to state the reason for his position and/ms decisions in 
the congregation. For he is not an ajjpstte above the congre- 
gation, but in and with it. In Chapter 15 we see the same 
picture of the apostles and the congregation, on the occasion 
of the decision of the vital issue of the Gentiles and the law. 

If a religious authority like that of the apostles is to exist 
and assert itself, the necessary presupposition is clearly that 
the congregation is a living, substantial and unbroken unity, 
with a biblical-eschatological character. If its unity is broken; 
if it is supplanted by a religious individualism; if the biblical- 
eschatological yields to general, humanistic categories, then 
the congregation is no longer "apostolic" and the very mean- 
ing of the term is lost. It is also true that the apostolic, in 
the New Testament sense, is perverted as soon as the con- 
gregation's living spiritual unity in the Lord is materialized 
in an ecclesiastical formalism resting on an authoritative sac- 
ramental order. But the apostolic character of the early 
church is, at any rate, a clear fact. 

Equally clear is another fact, that the New Testament 
congregation was of the Spirit. It was an essential matter in 
the religious consciousness of the apostolic church that it 
had the Spirit, that the Holy Spirit of God and of Christ 
flooded through it and revealed his power in and through 
the believing, in innumerable ways. And this spiritual qual- 
ity stands in the inner organic relation to the biblical-escha- 
tological. The Spirit is the sign and the evidence that God's 
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promises to the fathers are now being fulfilled, that the last- 
days have come. The Spirit is the earnest and pledge of the 
imminent consummation. 

The early church's theological view about the Spirit and 
his gifts has been too largely overlooked in the later study. 
When die school of "comparative religion" discovered the 
role of the Spirit in early Christianity, it forthwith, and on 
the basis of its assumptions as to the psychology of religion, 
identified the Spirit with ecstatic experience and drew a 
picture of the New Testament congregation about like thai 
of a modern "Pentecostal" congregation. That was a gross- 
caricature. They applied the label "enthusiasm" and pre- 
sumed to explain many features in earliest Christianity as 
this high feeling which was supposed to have characterized 
the first Christians. 

Much was also said about "the conflict between the Spirit 
and the office/" (Geist und Amt im Rainpf), a struggle which 
ended in the victory of the office over the Spirit and resulted 
in a general ossification and petrification in the church. The 
exaggerated and distorted elements of that picture are now 
coming generally to be recognized, but there is by no means 
a denial or playing down of the ecstatic in early Christianity. 
It was a service of the study of comparative religions that 
men came to understand better the ecstatic element, Its 
error was that it regarded ecstasy as "wild/" and failed to 
see that in the New Testament the Spirit, even in its ecstatic 
revelations, is closely linked with the congregation, its theol- 
ogy, life, orders, its authority, and its office. It is surely true 
that in the ecstatic as such there is an incalculable clement, 
sudden, immediate and sovereign. There arc clearly possi- 
bilities for conflicts with the continuing regular representa- 
tives. But the extraordinary esteem which early Christianity 
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accorded to ecstatic gifts of the Spirit was no uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the ecstatic. Eyes were open to its risks and 
dangers, to the need to "prove the Spirits" (didkrisis ton 
pneumdton), and Paul had to give express warning that they 
"quench not the Spirit" or "despise prophesying" (I Thess. 
5 ) . From the very beginning the Christians were on watch 
against the false prophets (Matt. 7), while at the same time 
hearing the true prophets with special edification. That the 
Spirit-possessed could come into conflict with the apostle 
is clear from the Epistle to the Corinthians, and elsewhere. 
But there was no continuing status of opposition. The sov- 
ereignty and spontaneity of the Spirit-filled had its limit 
and regulation in the unity and wholeness of the congre- 
gation. The controlling and absolutely decisive principle for 
all, apostle as well as "spiritual," is the congregation's oifco- 
dome. And in the conflicts between the apostle and the 
"spiritual/' it is the former who represents the highest prin- 
ciple. It is on that basis that he asserts his authority, speak- 
ing as one who is called of the Lord to guard his church. 
Paul was himself as much a "spiritual" as any other, but he 
does not rest his demand for obedience to him on his superi- 
ority in that respect. So, as to the fact in Christianity's earli- 
est history, there can be no talk of a "conflict between office 
and Spirit." The development in the direction of hierarchical 
Catholicism occurred in quite another context. 

The service of the study of comparative religion as to 
the "pneumatic" in early Christianity is not limited to the 
fact that it opened the way to a more realistic understanding 
of the ecstatic phenomenon in the New Testament. Scholars 
like Gunkel, Weinel, and Johannes Weiss have also led us to 
a better, more vital understanding of the meaning of the 
Spirit as ethical norm and power in the New Testament con- 
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gregation. In the Christian life, pursued and understood as 
a work of the Spirit, there is an intensity, an expansive force, 
a warmth which one must recognize if he would know that 
age of the church. Here, in the ethical, one can with full 
right speak of enthusiasm. It is enlightening that, of the 
fruits of the Spirit, it is perhaps joy that set its mark most 
deeply on the congregation. That is the feeling which ruled 
in the fellowship as in the life of the individual To see that 
feeling as belonging to the essence of early Christianity is 
entirely justified. But here again we meet the mistake of 
overplaying a psychologizing and individualistic view of the 
Spirit. It is forgotten that the Spirit's foremost and most im- 
portant activity is that he creates, organizes, and replenishes 
the congregation. It is the temple of God in which the Holy 
Spirit lives. It is the Spirit who distributes his gifts in such 
a way that the individual members of the congregation com- 
plement each other and together compose an organic whole. 
He makes one of the many. Therefore the Holy Spirit means 
experience, and that a strong and blessed experience* But 
the Spirit produces church-consciousness in no less degree. 
The fact that the New Testament ethic is of the Spirit means 
that it is primarily determined byand directed toward 
the unity and the totality of the church. The Christian life 
is entirely one of sharing and serving in relationship to the 
congregation. The believer's ethical task is to "walk in a 
new way of life 3 * and that says everything. But just what 
does it mean? To walk in a new way of life means to share 
wholeheartedly in the common life of the people of God, 
with all its implications, forms, and functions. To view this 
sociologically, this means for the Christian a radical change 
of milieu. Expressed theologically, it means definitely to 
forsake the service of Satan and his spirits and to enter with 
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one's whole being into the kingdom of Christ, the realm of 
his Spirit, the Christian gathering. And since the Christian 
life is not a sum of human deeds, a series of duty fulfillments, 
but "the fruit of the Spirit/' the idea is not that the Christian 
acts under a constant, direct inspiration, but that all the time 
he lives in a new life context, established by God, where the 
demands and tasks laid on him grow out of the unifying 
activity of the Spirit on the many, through the collectivity. 

How basically the New Testament ethic is a social ethic 
is evident from its central concept, agape. What is agape in 
the New Testament? Love is unity in the community and 
with the community. According to New Testament thought, 
that is unity with Christ. When in Colossians 3:14, love is 
called "the bond of perfectness," that means it is that which 
constitutes unity in the church (i.e. perf ectness ) . As the 
church is die Spirit's creation and work, love is the Spirit* s 
first and most important fruit. It follows that if love is really 
and truly a fraternal love, the dedication of one brother to 
serve another, then in this actual relationship between two 
persons it is a concrete expression of the love which is present 
in the collectivity. Behind that whole and in it is Christ 
himself. It is accordingly a false antithesis to ask, concerning 
I Corinthians 13, whether it speaks of love to God or love 
to one's brother. Love is a gift bestowed in and with Christ's 
work, and in the fruit thereof the congregation, the church. 
To Thave love" (echein agapen) is hence to belong to this 
whole, to live in and for this holy oneness in Christ. He 
who "has not love" is one who isolates himself and lives for 
himself despite external membership in the collectivity and 
sharing in its holy life. He is one who seeks his own in what 
he does. For him, all is without value, even the highest reli- 
gious and ethical activities. For they are performed outside 
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of Christ. This view supplies the right understanding of the 
word about love's eternity: it "never failed!," it u abideth/' 
Agape is precisely to be one with God's kingdom and to find 
fulfillment with it when God shall be all in all, when the 
perfect and original unity of all creation is finally established. 

If this is true, it is entirely logical that the New Testa- 
ment congregation, the biblical-eschatological, apostolic, 
"pneumatic" assembly, stands under the requirement of unity 
that they may all be one, one in heart, harmonious, like- 
minded, having the same love, maintaining the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. In the intercession of Jesus, as 
in the apostolic exhortation, unity (and love) stands in the 
foreground. If the unity is lost or broken it is a catastrophe, 
not from the point of view of ecclesiastical politics, but for 
the very kingdom of God on earth. The work of the Spirit 
is conditioned on unity of life in the congregation. Thus 
that which corrodes that life is a deadly peril. Such perils 
lurk not only in tendencies to personal isolation, schism, and 
false doctrine, but also in gross sins and misconduct. Church 
discipline is ultimately motivated by the necessity to remove 
members who, by their manner of life, dissolve and break 
down such unity and imperil it. They "destroy the temple 
of God" (I Cor. 3:17) "but the temple of God is holy." 

In line with what has been said about the New Testa- 
ment congregation, it must finally be noted that that congre- 
gation is a cultic assembly. It has sacramental character* 
At the center stands the mystery of Christ, the service of 
worship, where the congregation "comes together/* The heart 
of the service of worship is the communion, "the Lord's 
Supper/' Here the study of comparative religion sees some- 
thing that is fundamental: the essential difference between 
the Christian congregation and the Jewish synagogue. The 
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latter derived its character from the law, but the Christian 
assembly gets its character from the sacramental mystery of 
Christ. But it was a mistake to interpret the meaning of that 
mystery by the analogy of the Helenistic mysteries. Their 
resemblances to the eucharist were only formal. The mys- 
tery of the Christian cultus is thoroughly marked with the 
historic, saving activity of Christ and rooted in Jesus* com- 
mand and promise, "Take! This is my body." Jesus showed 
that his death aimed at the establishment of a new covenant 
(Mark 14:24; I Cor. 11:25), a new people of God whose 
relation to God is made possible and determined by Jesus' 
sacrifice. But the meaning is not that the saving sacrifice 
which establishes that covenant is a past fact belonging to 
history, but rather that the Son of man who died and rose 
again is the new covenant in his unity with his church. It is 
renewed and actualized every time the Lord's Supper is 
celebrated. Then is realized the koinonia of the Lord with 
his church, his people: 

The cup of blessing which we bless, 

does it not make us one with Christ's blood? 

The bread which we break, 

does it not make us one with Christ's body? 

In the eucharist the congregation's oneness with Christ 
also appears: 

As it is one bread, so we, though we are many, are one body; for we 
are all partakers in this one bread (I Cor. 10). 

When the words of the sacrament, as Paul gives them, bid 
us to celebrate the Supper "in remembrance of me," that 
"remembrance" (anamnesis) signifies the cultic presence 
and communion (compare the Old Testament hizkir as a 
cult term). To "proclaim" (keryssein) has the same sig- 
nificance: 
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As often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, 

Ye proclaim the Lord's death, till he come (I Cor, 11:26), 

That is to say that the holy sacrament every time actualizes 
the sacramental, invisible presence of the Lord who died 
(and arose) for the church, even until his visible return, that 
is, during the time between the resurrection of Christ and 
his parousia, The "proclaiming^ is an act of the cultus, in 
which the Lord is present. 

The New Testament congregation's cultic-sacramental 
character is seen in the sources not so much in direct state- 
ment as indirectly. The situation makes that natural, for 
that which is a clearly recognized fact needs least to come 
to declarative statement. But the intimations are abundantly 
adequate to justify certainty as to the basic significance of 
the cultic Christ-mystery in early Christianity. In this fact 
the picture presented above of the religious and ethical con- 
sciousness of the New Testament congregation receives fur- 
ther corroboration. Before certain additional features of that 
picture can receive fuller statement, it is necessary now to 
name a final characteristic of early Christianity; martyrdom. 

*In the world ye shall suffer persecution/* is a statement 
that shows the situation of the early Christian congregation. 
Awareness of opposition to the world is a basic trait in early 
Christianity. That trait is organically connected with martyr- 
dom. The status of God's people in the last days is one of 
tribulation and suffering in their following of Christ. The 
congregation is the object of ceaseless attack by Satan's 
might, in the form of numberless, varied peirasmoL Stead- 
fastness in all trials, faithfulness unto death, is therefore 
required of the congregation. The suffering makes even 
stronger the bond between the Lord and his church. One 
who suffers for the sake of Christ glorifies him in one's body 
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and die sufferer himself is caught up in the process that 
carried Jesus on to glory (Phil. 1:30; 3:10). A particular 
koinonia is established between Christ and him who follows 
Christ on the way of suffering. But the congregation as a 
unity is called to follow. The world's hate is the lot of the 
church on earth. 

Only if one fully recognizes the early church's opposition 
to those who are "without" can one really know how strong 
and deep was the congregation's self -awareness. Here king- 
dom stands against kingdom, spirit against spirit, cult against 
cult. On one side was Christ's congregation; on the other 
the world, the sway of Satan, sin, and death. The church is 
a holy reality, just as tangible and certain as the inescapable, 
demonic fact of the tangible world about us. 

II 

Such was the concept of the congregation of the holy, 
Justified people of God, the body of Christ, the work and 
temple of the Spirit. But how did that concept agree with 
religious and ethical reality in the church? 

What the situation was in Paul's mission congregations 
we can know from the important congregational issues which 
Paul discusses in his letters, and from the collection of ex- 
hortations with which he, as a rule, concludes these letters. 
The picture is not one of pure light. There are shadows too, 
indeed dark shadows. Paul shows that he is constantly un- 
der the pressure of deep solicitude for his congregations. 
Whether he only intimates or states explicitly, it is clear that 
he had real reason for his solicitude. The old heathenism was 
hard to root out of the newly converted. Human weakness 
showed itself in many forms and the spiritual immaturity 
was often terrifying. To the Corinthians, Paul wrote that he 
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could not deal with them as with spiritual people, but had 
to speak to them as carnal, as to babes in Christ (1 Cor. 3:1) 
and they are constantly carnal. Nevertheless the apostle 
has no thought of questioning the congregation's character 
as ecclesia l theou, God's people and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, If the test were a pure and perfect congregation, it 
would be impossible and unthinkable to recognize the con- 
gregation at Corinth as a genuine, holy church of Christ. 
One is compelled to ask how the apostle, who pronounces 
such sharp judgment on many and far-reaching conditions 
in Corinth, can unreservedly ascribe to that congregation 
all the lofty predicates and functions of the holy people of 
God. 

The answer cannot be that Paul knows that a certain 
number of the members, or a group within the congregation, 
have the necessary religious and ethical stature, that there is 
a "congregational nucleus 7 * which is the bearer of holiness, 
However variegated a congregation may appear to the apos- 
tle's searching look, it is nevertheless a unity from which 
none is excluded who does not, by his manner of life, ex- 
clude himself from the fellowship (I Cor. 5:llf.)< The apos- 
tle's task and purpose are to present the congregation before 
Christ "as a pure virgin*' (II Cor. 11:2), The congregation 
as a unity and as a whole is the bride which is being pre- 
pared to meet the heavenly bridegroom (c Eph. 5:21-33). 
The same sense of unity and wholeness is evident in all that 
Paul says about "the body of Christ'" with its many members. 
Likewise in Revelation's letters to the churches, the congre- 
gations are viewed as a collectivity* They are addressd as 
"you/* in the singular. With them too the situation is charac- 
terized as serious > indeed, critical In Sardis only a few are 
found who "did not defile their garments/' As a whole the 
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congregation has the name that it is alive, but it is dead. 
That such decline must have a limit is implied, in another 
connection, by the threatening word that the candlestick 
can be taken away from its place. But as long as that has 
not happened, the congregation is a holy thing, and the way 
to conversion is open. The Lord himself steps in with judg- 
ment and punishment against certain people (Rev. 2:20-23). 
He warns and admonishes, in the most insistent manner, by 
his prophet John. 

This attitude to the empirical congregation must have 
its root in a view which sees in the actual congregation a 
reality which cannot be nullified by mistakes and defects. 
The historic basis of that view of the church is laid in Jesus' 
own proclamation of the kingdom of God and in his work 
that instituted the church, The Son of man himself and his 
whole activity are the power in the mystery of God's king- 
dom, not the ethical and religious quality of his disciples. 
Faith, conversion (metanoia), and righteousness are not 
human achievements, creating the kingdom of God on earth. 
They are the forms which life takes for him who has found 
the kingdom and accepted it. 

Within the frame of the eschatological faith, with its 
center in Jesus Christ's resurrection from the dead, the con- 
gregation, the church, occupies a dominant place. It, and 
not the single believer, is the correlative of the Lord. That 
is clear not only in the Epistle to the Hebrews, but also in 
Paul himself. To insist that Paul regards the single person 
as the object of salvation is an error resting on superficial 
interpretation. The famous question about the significance 
of Paul's "we" is in need of new study from the viewpoint 
of the ecclesia. 

One of die first in Scandinavia to break with the tradi- 
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tional individualistic-moralistic interpretations of Paul was 
the Danish theologian, C. I. Scharling (until lately bishop of 
Ribe), who more than twenty-five years ago published a 
dissertation on The Concept Kcclesia in Paul (Copenhagen, 
1917), Scharling sees clearly that for all Judaism and early 
Christianity the idea of salvation is concentrated in the 
"messianic community/* He begins with Paul's view of the 
church as the true Israel, considers the apostle's "church- 
mysticism/ 3 ' discusses the question of the church and the 
salvation of the individual, and, in conclusion, investigates 
the historic roots of the church-mysticism. Here one finds 
impressive learning. But there is nevertheless a central 
weakness: the Pauline concept of the church is explained 
by the idea of collectivity in ancient thought and Paul's own 
personal mysticism, Scharling follows in the path of Reitzen- 
stein, rejecting the views of Schweitzer, The result is a dis- 
torted view of the relation between Paul's concept of ecchsia 
and the church of experience (or, as Scharling says, "the 
total of the baptized"). Scharling believes that in Paul he 
finds the root of a view which distinguishes between the 
empirical church (the host of the baptized) and the really 
believing who personally accept what the church has and 
gives. But such an objectificatkm of the church is wholly 
foreign to Paul. The church is the congregation with its 
orders and functions. The mechanical, quantitative concept, 
"the total of the baptized/" the apostle would not at all recog- 
nize* That is a typically modern concept, The church* the 
congregation, is Christ in his oneness with his people on 
earth. Such a thought is understandable only from an escha* 
tological point of view, i.e. from the view Jesus himself held: 
the Messiah's activity, death, and resurrection create the 
new age with the new people of God, the Israel of the last 
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days, in which the Spirit lives and works, and in which the 
new covenant is steadily actualized in the Christ-mystery, 

In the work of the church also, the eschatological concept 
is the necessary presupposition for the apostolic missionary 
work. A missionary activity, such as that which Paul car* 
ried on, is inconceivable as the result of a personal Christ- 
mysticism. It is clear that Paul was not trying to build 
mystery-assemblies, after the Hellenistic fashion. He was 
persuaded that he was the "apostle to the Gentiles," on a 
plane with the Twelve. His struggle for the Gentiles* free- 
dom from the law drew its strength from the certainty that 
he was called to serve God's decree for the salvation of the 
Gentiles, that they might be partakers of the fruit of the 
Messiah's death and resurrection, of the new age. It follows 
that the apostolic missionary congregation is the eschatologi- 
cal people of God. That it is constantly the object of Satan's 
snare and attack, and, to the last, imperfect and marred with 
many faults and deficiencies, can make no change in this 
view, which is not a "principle," but a concrete fact. The 
congregation, the church, is no abstraction or mystic reality 
which hovers over the congregation. It is an existent fact, 
the temple of the Spirit and the body of Christ. The New 
Testament knows no "invisible church," except that in 
heaven. Neither does it know a church of hierarchical sacra- 
ments, in the Roman sense. The magical-objective is as alien 
to the New Testament concept of the church as the mystical- 
objective. According to the New Testament view the task 
of the baptized is not to appropriate, by personal faith and 
experience, the grace given in the church. His task is rather 
to become more and more what he already is, a living mem- 
ber in the body. 

To speak of "church-mysticism" and personal "Christ- 
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mysticism"' in Paul's thought is quite wrong. No more ought 
one to speak of "sacrament-mysticism/* The mystery oi 

Christ, which is constitutive for the church, has nothing to 
do with mysticism or magic. 

That the Christians of apostolic times stood in personal 
religious relation to the Lord is certainly self-evident. But 
that does not justify talk about "Christ-mysticism/* This 
fact is clearly seen by students of comparative religions, 
Wilhelm Boussct stated his reservations on this point in 
Kyrios Chrtetos, and recently Martin Dibclius showed clearly 
and concisely the prophetic character of the Pauline piety. 1 
It appears that a concensus is arising as to the peculiar char- 
acter of New Testament religion* The focal point in the 
question is the concept of church and congregation* 

This in turn sheds light on the position of the individual 
believer, his problem and his responsibilities. 

Ill 

The individual^ hearing the apostolic message, was 
thereby confronted with the personal decision which em- 
braced his whole existence: "Be saved from this perverse 
generation!" The decision had a most concrete content. It 
meant to step out of "this world" in which man was living, 
and to let oneself be gathered up in the new creation by 
being made a new creature oneself. Faith and baptism con- 
stitute virtually a closed unity in the apostolic mission. The 
answer to the message is faith (pistis). But faith directs 
itself upon the risen Lord (kyrio$) and includes the will 
hereafter to live in his kingdom (basileia), i.e. in the apos- 
tolic fellowship of life, in the congregation (ecclesia)* 



1 Martin Dlbelius, Paulus und die Mystik (Munich; Heinhardt, 1942), 
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Through baptism the way leads from the demonic sway of 
sin and death to the dominion of Christ., the kingdom of 
the Spirit, of grace, and of righteousness. The way passes 
through death to life (Rom. 6), to a new walk in holiness, 
through the Holy Spirit. The new manner of life is wholly 
the consequence of baptism. It is not a question of working 
out for oneself an ideally ethical personality, but rather of 
entering wholeheartedly into the new order of life, in which 
the believer becomes a member through baptism. The early 
Christian ethics was through and through in principle and 
practicea baptism-ethics. 

That means that the starting point for the individual's 
thought and conduct is the fact of Christ, oneness with 
Christ, the body of Christ, the whole eschatological order, 
made concrete in the congregation into which the individual 
has come by faith and baptism. In this relationship there is 
inescapable necessity for personal commitment in faith, 
service, renunciation, and suffering. That which the indi- 
vidual has received through baptism and the Spirit is no 
fixed, static possession. He stands under an unending re- 
sponsibility. But he does not stand alone; he is a member 
of the body and shares all with it. As he receives all through 
the congregation, so he is also responsible to it for all he is 
and all he has. Not for so much as a moment can he fence 
off, as his private concern, any aspect of his life. He no 
longer lives unto himself. 

Ultimately he is answerable before the Lord, before 
whose judgment seat he shall one day stand to receive ac- 
cording to his doing (II Cor. 5:10; Rom. 14:10-12). It is 
possible for the Christian to be lost. But it is clearly Paul's 
conviction that, as long as possible, the Lord holds fast to 
him who has once become a member of his body. "If any 
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man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss; but he him- 
self shall be saved; yet as though through fire" (1 Cor. 3:15). 
The Lord steps in with heavy judgments against those who 
err in the congregation. Indeed it can be pointed out that 
in various cases such have been called hence, they have 
"fallen asleep/' How Paul looks on these judgments on sin- 
ning Christians is clear from I Corinthians 11:32: "When 
we are judged (i.e. punished with illness and death) we are 
chastened of the Lord, that we may not be condemned with 
the world." Thus even death in such a case is ultimately a 
saving measure on the Lord's part. (Cf. I Cor. 5:5: "to 
deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the clay of the Lord Jesus/ 1 ) 
Paul has thought a great deal about the faithfulness of Christ 
to those who have become his. But this does not mean any 
reduction in the necessity for sanctification. The seriousness 
of that requirement is undiminishecl The Christian too shall 
receive according to the things which he has clone, even 
though he is saved from the worst to be forever banished 
from before the Lord. 

Even as the apostle affirms the possibility of salvation for 
everyone who has entered into Christ* s congregation, he also 
affirms the terrifying possibility that the believer can forfeit 
his blessedness, or at least "suffer loss/* Besides the many 
triumphant expressions about Christ's finished work and the 
new life in his kingdom, stand earnest warnings and ad- 
monitions: **Work out your salvation with fear and trem- 
bling" (Phil 2:12). The new life which the believer 
received in baptism is constantly threatened by Satan's peir 
rasmoi, the lusts of the flesh, and the weakness of man, 
Therefore constant watchfulness is necessary. It is important 
to *judge ourselves/* that we may not be judged (ie pun- 
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ished by the Lord), I Corinthians 11; cf. II Corinthians 13:5: 
"Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; prove your 
own selves. Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus 
Christ is in you unless ye fail to stand the test? 7 ' "If any 
man has not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his" (Rom. 
8:9). For Paul the question of the individual's certainty of 
salvation is bound up with this self-examination as to one's 
possession of faith and the Spirit, whether "Jesus Christ is in 
you." The question is in the highest degree personal, but 
its importance does not merely concern the isolated individ- 
ual. For the faith is the congregation's faith, and the Spirit 
is the congregation's Spirit. The individual must examine 
himself, as to whether he stands in that faith, possesses that 
Spirit. Do I, with all my being, stand in the fellowship of the 
congregation's faith and Spirit? Or do I stand outside? Thus 
the self-examination leads back to the collectivity, to the 
unity in Christ and the mystery of Christ. Here certainty of 
salvation has its basis and its norm for self-examination. 
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If one wishes really to grasp the New Testament concept 
of the church, it is necessary first to deal with certain con- 
cepts, some of which are familiar and others unfamiliar. In 
this endeavor we find ourselves confronted with a familiar 
alternative. On the one hand, it is said that the church can 
be viewed as a coming together of such as have arrived at 
faith in Christ, such as have received the gospel It is held 
that through the common possession of the gospel, these are 
brought together into a group which is called congregation 
or church. The other alternative is that according to which 
the church can be regarded as an organization or an institu- 
tion, which makes it possible for the gospel to broaden its 
outreach,, and in which they who are won by the gospel are 
received as members. But it must be said that neither of 
these alternatives, by itself, does justice to the early Christian 
view as to the church,, because in both of them there is lack- 
ing something which is essential for the early Christian con- 
cept and for the early Christian experience. That which is 
lacking has frequently been so completely lost sight of that 
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one may not even be aware that anything is missing. We 
refer to that reality which in the New Testament is repre- 
sented by various illustrations, among which the most famil- 
iar and effective is seen when the church is called the body 
of Christ. If one views the church as the coming together 
of individuals who have arrived at faith in Christ, or as an 
institution, it is evident that one does not realize that there 
is such a reality as the body of Christ. 

The words "the body of Christ'* are simply understood 
by such people as another expression for the coming together 
of those who consider themselves Christians or have arrived 
at faith. But we know that the term "the body of Christ" is 
intended to convey the same meaning as that presented in 
other expressions which we encounter, as in illustrations 
whose purpose it is to make clear that we are confronting 
something organic. There is, for instance, that which is said 
about the vine and the branches, which we recognize as an 
organism. The same reality is also indicated under the figure 
of a temple or a building which is built up as a unit. It is 
certainly beyond doubt that this is the reality to which the 
name "body of Christ" points. We here confront the church's 
origin and essence, and it is because of this reality that it is 
possible for us to talk about the church. Indeed this is the 
proper sense in which the church and the body of Christ 
coincide. There is another and quite contrary sense in which 
they are sometimes said to coincide, when both are used 
only as names for the coming together of individuals. But 
when by "the body of Christ'' nothing more is meant than 
such a coming together, something essential is lost from 
view. In the true church, the body of Christ, there is indeed 
a coming together of those who become members of the 
church, but this is not the most vital truth about the church. 
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The most vital truth is this essential reality to which we have 
referred 

One finds oneself wishing that one might make this clear 
by the use of adequate illustrations. The illustrations which 
present themselves are rather stumbling. But one might say 
that their very awkwardness may serve to make clear how 
strange and incongruous our view of such matters would 
appear to the early Christians' viewpoint. If one wished to 
use an illustration of the view which regards the church 
merely as an assemblage of individuals who have come to a 
common faith, and to do so in terms of the figure of the 
tree, the vine, or the olive tree, the illustration would go 
something like this: One gathers branches from the East and 
the West, from the North and the South, and, bringing them 
together, one either places them in a pile or binds them 
together. Then the pile which one heaps up or the bundle 
which one ties together would represent the church, 

Now by what illustration shall one represent that other 
view of the church which regards it as an institution or an 
organization? One might possibly liken the church to a 
greenhouse and a collection of dry branches in the green- 
house. Then the figure would lead one to expect that be- 
cause there is glass in the greenhouse and because the sun's 
rays shine through the glass, these dry brandies will come 
to life. As we said, the awkwardness of these illustrations 
may serve to make clear how incongruous all this would 
appear to the early Christian* And what is it that is incon- 
gruous? It is that one can fail to see the fact that there is a 
living stream which is the fountain from which the church 
issues. In so far as man has lost his conviction that such a 
living reality is present, by so much is all his talk about the 
church meaningless. It is the existence of that living reality 
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which is recognized when the church is spoken of as the 
body of Christ. For it is exactly the truth that the body of 
Christ is not something consisting of a gathering of different 
members who have come to a certain conviction; rather are 
we in it confronted by something of divine origin. First and 
foremost that reality is Christ himself. Christ is, of course, 
not merely one who has come with a certain revelation or 
with certain rules for human life or with an example as to 
how life should be lived; but rather, for the early Christian 
congregation, he was a force which is here at work, penetrat- 
ing the whole universe in which man lives. Indeed the indi- 
vidual human being does become a member of the church, 
but he does so through the fact that he is taken out of the 
world of sin and death and is encompassed in the body of 
Christ. Here lies the point of origin. Not that something 
has to be done to create this body of Christ, or that it exists 
only as a form. It exists as a living reality. 

Here one finds it necessary to take up the issue of the 
individualistic outlook, which is so familiar to us and which 
has so fully entered into our blood that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for us to think in any other way. It is just as easy to 
find that view in our thinking as it is impossible to find the 
corresponding reality in actual fact. In our thinking we 
entertain the view of human beings as individuals distinct 
from each other, each one within the limits of his own self, 
in such a way that each one is distinguished from all others 
and constitutes in himself the unity and the whole over 
against every other thing. One thinks of the individual as a 
kind of free sphere floating in the universe, free from any 
fundamental dependency upon surrounding existence. It is 
surely enough to say that this in no way corresponds to real- 
ity. Humanity did not come here out of empty space, merely 
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plucked out of a vacuum and placed here. We are bound 
up In relationship of the most intimate kind both with each 
other and with the earth upon which we live. It is only by 
birth that we come to be, and he who has been born has 
belonged to another body as an integral part. Thus it is 
seen that the whole human race is bound together through 
the fact of birth. So the individual does not at all exist inde- 
pendent of his environment. We inhale it with every breath, 
so necessary for our life, and we give back to it again. 

To the New Testament mind individualism was quite 
unthinkable. The church, for instance, is viewed in the figure 
of a body where each individual stands in appropriate rela- 
tionship. The fact that must not be overlooked is precisely 
this, that it is Christ, the living actual Christ, in whom the 
church has its origin. Accordingly the expression is meant 
in the most real sense when Paul says, "Ye are the body of 
Christ, and severally members thereof (I Cor. 12:27). The 
same fact is to be observed in the concept of the sacrament. 

Baptism is not merely a sign that one is received into the 
congregation or that he himself enters into the congregation. 
Nor is it anything that happens to a human being individu- 
ally through which he, by divine grace or other fact, is 
changed from one condition to another. But baptism is a 
baptism into the body of Christ ( I Cor. 12 ) . That is much 
more than a picture, it is a term which corresponds with 
reality itself. It is a symbol in the true meaning of this word, 
namely that the symbol does not merely give a picture of 
something and in that way make it comprehensible, but that 
it carries with it an essential reality. 

The same is true as to the mystery of the Lord's Supper. 
From the very way in which one hears baptism and the 
Lord's Supper discussed, one can see how far the modern 
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mode of thought has departed from that of the early Chris- 
tian. For modern ears the early Christian way of expressing 
the truth sounds both peculiar and unaccountable. One now 
calls for simpler and more comprehensible expression. When 
one asks for a simpler mode of expression what one means is 
that it mu^jt correspond to the pathways in which one's own 
thinking habitually travels. But if one were to enter into 
the manner of thought, of St. Paul for instance, one would 
see that his way of expressing the truth is entirely natural. 
In I Corinthians 10:16, he speaks about "the cup of blessings 
which we bless," and asks if it is not the communion 
(koinonia) of the blood of Christ. Thus the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper is seen in its relationship with that reality 
which is called the body of Christ. 

Neither baptism nor the Lord's Supper finds any meaning 
apart from faith in the reality which lies behind it. So 
it is also entirely natural that baptism, in the familiar con- 
text of Romans 6, necessarily comes to be expressed as some- 
thing in which man is participant in the very life of Christ 
himself. It is not regarded as something which needs to be 
proved or demonstrated. The manner of this statement shows 
that it is regarded as something which is utterly self-evident 
for him who enters into it and beholds it: "Is it not self- 
evident that all we who have been baptized into Christ Jesus 
have through that baptism been baptized into his death? 
For if we have become united with him in the likeness of his 
death, we shall also be united with him in the likeness of his 
resurrection/' Here the expressions "be united" and "become 
united" are not something peculiar and surprising, speaking 
of a truth which might have been expressed in a simpler 
way, but this is precisely the one necessary and natural way 
to express the truth. Through baptism or in baptism, in so 
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far as it is a real baptism, one thus comes into that reality 
which is the body of Christ. Thus that which Christ is, that 
which he did, that which he made real, is the church. It is 
that in which each and every one participates in the same 
way as every part of a tree or every cell of a body partici- 
pates in the tree or the body to which the part Belongs and 
in the life which pulsates therein. 

Such is the nature of die case that the church must be 
built up in a very definite way. There can be no thought of 
caprice such as would be possible according to an individual- 
istic manner of thinking. Nor can there be any talk of any 
kind of common rules, something which would be equally 
valid for each and every one who helps to effect the common 
bond of unity. On that point Paul has expressed himself 
very clearly. "Just as in one body we have many members, 
but all members do not have the same office," so it is with 
those who belong to the body of Christ. The fact of the 
case is such that if one looks at the reality other than in terms 
of such a unity as the body is, one is simply left with a mul- 
titude instead of a unity. There is good reason to note that, 
from the individualistic point of view, which is concerned 
about doing justice to the individual, the result is that, if 
there is to be any thought of a community and such a com- 
munity is to be regarded as having its origin in these indi- 
viduals, the fact of community can be reached only by the 
negation of that which is most individual For community 
is possible only in that which different individuals have in 
common, that is to say in which they are not separated from 
each other. The more complete that community is to be, the 
more must the distinctively individual, the personal, that 
which differentiates, disappear. Thus in the nature of the 
case the individualistic view collapses of its own weight 
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unless one's thinking is limited to a solitary individual alone. 
But the result is totally different when man recognizes such 
a reality as we are here discussing. 

The personal is exactly that which constitutes the rich- 
ness of the community's life. Man really belongs to' the 
community in the fact that he performs a very definite func- 
tion and fills his own peculiar place. If we now use the illus- 
tration of the tree, we call attention to the fact that naturally 
the leaf does not have its place in the common life in the 
fact that it is just like all other parts, but precisely because 
it is a leaf and has its own peculiar function. So it is if one 
looks upon the church or the congregation under the figure 
of a building. What is the fact that comes forth most clearly? 
Not that one has gathered a collection of stones from various 
places, for then one could just as well talk of a stone pile. 
It is rather that these stones are built up in a very definite 
way, so that they constitute an architectural whole, where 
each and every stone fills the place to which it is assigned, 
whose function cannot be filled by any other. 

Now when the congregation, the church, experiences 
Christ in the many who belong to it, a definite order is pre- 
supposed. Man knew better then than now that in that 
body there is always a center, the ego, that from which all 
action originates. Christ is the head. But in the various con- 
gregations there were of course those who had various func- 
tions, and these stood in relation to each other. Therefore 
Paul can say in I Thessalonians 5:12, 13: "We beseech you, 
brethren, that you rightly esteem those who work among 
you and who are over you in the Lord, and admonish you. 
Let them be exceedingly precious to you for the sake of the 
work which they perform." For the sake of the work which 
they perform, because they have the appropriate gift of 
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grace, they are to be rightly esteemed in such mannei . The 
same appears in the familiar passage in I Corinthians 14 ( in 
this letter Paul was dealing with a congregation which did 
not rightly understand these matters as the other congrega- 
tions did ) . "God is not a God of confusion, but of peace" he 
says. Consequently in this community a definite order ob- 
tains. In I Corinthians 12:28, he says, "In the church God 
has set some as apostles, some as prophets, some as teachers, 
some as workers of wonders." What we are here speaking 
against is the idea that one should expect to find any kind 
of sameness, any position that is true for all in the church 
and in the congregation. Such sameness, such fact applica- 
ble to all, could emerge only out of an individualistic frame 
of thinking, and the result would be not only the destruction 
of the privileges and the advantage of the individual but 
the destruction of all actual life for each and eveiy member 
belonging to the community. The truth is not that one has 
life because he is equipped just the same as everyone else, 
but rather that there is a common life which flows through 
each and every one and in which each shares. Out of this 
common life, from this divine life which thus flows through 
this body, each one receives his own proper task, and in it 
he finds his fulfillment. Can it then be said that the station 
of some is higher and that of others lower? He is not higher 
who has the function of steering; neither is he who finds him- 
self in the upper part of the temple, nor they who constitute 
the foundation. Each and every one finds his fulfillment in 
the way he fulfills precisely that task to which he has been 
assigned. Thus all depends on whether he lets that life, 
whose lie is, flow through him and make out of him what it 
will. The truth may be that that which in the eyes of the 
world appears the weakest and the poorest and the least 
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significant., can be that which fills the most important func- 
tions of all. There is a fundamental statement, meant to 
apply everywhere, to which it is impossible to give too much 
attention: "God's strength is made perfect in weakness." He 
who, from the viewpoint of the world, is weak in the church 
is just the one who has opened his life to the power of God. 
To that Paul returns again and again: "Those parts of the 
body which we consider weakest are the most essential" (I 
Cor. 12:22). If one member suffers, all the rest of the mem- 
bers suffer with him. If one member is honored, all the other 
members rejoice with that member. Thus it is made clear 
that the offices which are found in the church necessarily 
arise out of the divine power which is at work. They are 
not to be regarded as constituting an organization which 
man has established in the interest of expediency, or arising 
through common agreement on the part of those who have 
joined themselves together. To think either of these is 
equally false. Rather is it something which inevitably grows 
up out of the common life which is in it. If that is not present, 
it can make no real difference whether there is an organiza- 
tion or not. If there is no faith in that life, it is only vain to 
ponder how one may be able to establish and develop a 
Christian church. 

But this life which is Christ's expresses itself in the 
church also in another way besides the different offices which 
correspond with the diversity of the gifts of grace. In the 
very fact that one can illustrate these offices and their corre- 
sponding gifts by pointing to the functions which the differ- 
ent members and cells perform in the body, it can be pointed 
out that there exists a real community, a participation by 
every member and every cell in something which all have 
in common. This does not mean that something common 
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is abstracted from the midst of diversity. According to an 
individualistic manner of thinking, that which is common 
is necessarily something which exists only as an abstraction 
one hears talk of this or that as particular, and of the other 
as general but the truth is that the "common" which here 
confronts us is not something which is abstracted or deduced 
from particulars that are different. That which is distinctive 
and that which we have in common are equally real. Every- 
thing that belongs to the fellowship belongs to all. In the 
gifts of grace, bestowed differently upon each, there is some- 
thing In which all have a share. So there is communion with 
Christ in everything. That we see, for example, in the serv- 
ice of worship, where this fact is both typified and made 
real. This quality about the new life one can see so simply 
in the way Paul usually closes his epistles. He closes them 
with something which gathers up the whole life of the con- 
gregation in certain expressions. In I Thessalonians, we read, 
"Rejoice always. Pray without ceasing. In every thing give 
thanks. For this is the will of God in Christ/" That is not 
just a pious expression. It is a spontaneous, natural charac- 
terization of the gifts of grace which they have in common, 
an expression for the common life in which they live. 

It Is necessary here to lay particular emphasis upon cer- 
tain tilings which we now usually forget because we do not 
see any particular significance in them, though it is clear 
that for the early Christians they had a very important, abid- 
ing, living meaning. First, there is the joy in which the com- 
mon life of the church expresses itself, a joy of a wholly 
different kind, produced differently from that of which man 
thinks when he regards man as an individual taken out of 
his social relationship. For the latter, joy is a feeling which 
follows the experience of something from without; of some- 
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thing done for one, of something received, or of something 
which one has achieved for one's self. But here we are 
speaking of a joy whose origin is wholly different. It is a 
joy which does not depend on things the joy which lives 
in the body of Christ. He who is encompassed in this life 
in Christ is encompassed in its joy. 

With this joy there follows that which is called peace. 
In this world, from which Christ came to save us, strife 
inevitably holds sway. It follows that he who is taken out 
of the evil society for one always lives in society and re- 
ceived into the church, into the body of Christ, is necessarily 
taken out of the strife and received into peace. The cause 
of this peace is not that man, viewed individualistically, has 
come upon more comfortable circumstances, but that this 
peace is the very atmosphere in which man lives in Christ. 
Peace fills his being for the reason that he is in communion 
with the God of peace. 

Inseparable from this peace is also love. Love, too, is 
understood in two different ways. He who looks at it out of 
the old world of confusion, falsehood, and error, regards it as 
an affection which is directed to him or which he himself 
exercises. This affection, which he calls love, consists in the 
fact that in some way he comes to own or possess that which 
he loves, either in a coarser or finer sense. But here we are 
speaking of a love which lives in the body of Christ. It is a 
force which streams through the whole and expresses itself 
in a radiance. This was clearly the thought of Jesus. Just 
as the sun sends its rays out over the evil and the good, as 
God sends the rain upon the just and the unjust, so is it 
with that love which belongs to the world of the Spirit. It 
can be compared to the light which shines out from the sun 
and penetrates and illuminates all. Therefore it can be 
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spoken of as something in which man is clad (Col 3:14, 
15). It is such words as joy, peace, and love which more 
than anything else characterized the peculiar property of 
the early Christian church. And out of that comes what is 
believed and possessed. One goes on into fuller and fuller 
clarity through the Lord who is himself the Spirit. It is a 
glorious treasure which it is vital to lay up. It is only through 
the keeping of this treasure that the life of the church is 
possible. Therefore we find the admonition which is stated 
in II Timothy: "That good thing which was committed unto 
thee guard through the Holy Spirit." 

So, as the church goes on, it can continue only by keep- 
ing, from generation to generation, the eternal treasure 
which is given with the church. It must keep this treasure 
as the disciples did, through all the changes of time, through 
times of persecution and probably just as important- 
through times of the world's apparent favor, till the con- 
summation. 
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The problem of the cultus in early Christianity is one of 
the most difficult exegetical investigations which we con- 
front. The New Testament material that bears on this point 
is limited and difficult to interpret. The very fact that the 
material is so scarce has made it possible for some to insist 
that early Christianity was in principle a noncultic religion. 
It must be said that this conclusion did not rest purely on 
the source material in the New Testament, but also on die 
investigator's own concept of what it is that constitutes the 
highest type of religion. Each investigator is tempted to find 
his own views in early Christianity. So it has been insisted 
that the highest type of religion is personal, religio-ethical. 
Cultic religion was considered to be a lower order which 
Christianity had left behind. Such a view affirmed that this 
result had followed naturally from the prophetic opposition 
to the cultus which we find in the Old Testament. Christian- 
ity had reached a level which was purely ethical and non- 
cultic. A further, supporting consideration was that the cul- 
tus involved certain performances on the part of man and 
therefore it did not belong in Christianity, the religion of 
grace. Just as man has set ethical and cultic religions over 
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against each other, he here sets the religion of grace against 
the religion of cultus. On both counts it was insisted that the 
character of Christianity is in principle noncultic. 

The first to offer energetic opposition to this viewpoint, 
and to insist on the significance of the cultus for early Chris- 
tianity, was Adolf Deissmann. Subsequently the cultic view 
of religion has been dominant in the exegesis of those who 
belong to the school of comparative religions. It was met 
with much opposition and itself shared the view of the 
antagonism between ethical and cultic religion which un- 
derlay the criticism of it. Thus the cultic view saw the sig- 
nificance of Paul, among other things, in the fact that against 
a low, sacramentalist crowd-Christianity which he himself 
shared in large measure he sought to emphasize the ethical. 
However, despite the opposition, the acceptance of the 
meaning of the cultus in early Christianity became one of 
the continuing fruits of the labors of the school of com- 
parative religions. More recently the exponents of the cultic 
interpretation have received new support from the school 
of Form Criticism. This school has stressed the fact that 
the gospel tradition belongs in the church's proclamation 
of the message of Christ, as it was carried on in instruction 
and preaching which the mission church directed to both 
Jewish and heathen hearers, as well as to believers, in the 
services of worship. Other activities in the congregation's 
life also helped to supply the background for the tradition 
of the gospel, but it is certain that the services of worship 
were not only one factor, but the most important factor. 

It is therefore no longer possible to ask whether the cul- 
tus played any role in early Christianity. That it did is be- 
yond doubt. The only question that remains is as to the 
meaning and form of the cultus. But it is when we turn to 
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this question that our difficulties pile up. It is exceptionally 
important here that the scholar remind himself of the limi- 
tations of our knowledge and of the hypothetical character 
of the conclusions which one draws from the material. 

As far as we can tell from the sources, there seems to 
have been no unique cultus in the circle of the disciples 
around Jesus. The only distinctive ceremonial of that circle 
was apparently the prayer which Jesus had taught his disci- 
plesthe Lord's Prayer. The ritual in which Jesus and his 
disciples otherwise participated was the Jewish ceremony 
in the synagogue and in the temple. Both seem to have 
been accepted as a matter of course. It is significant that in 
Jesus we do not find the prophetic opposition to the sacrifi- 
cial rites, which we have learned to know so well from the 
Old Testament. To be sure, as far as we are able to tell, the 
sacrifice did not play any role for Jesus. We never see him 
or his disciples offering sacrifices. He condemns any piety 
that is merely external and, in that connection, refers to the 
prophets (Mark 7), According to Matthew, he also used 
the word of Hosea that God demands mercy and not sacri- 
fice, using it against the Pharisees' confidence in the keeping 
of the law (Matt. 9:13; 12:7). Nevertheless we do not find 
any direct opposition on the part of Jesus against the rite 
of the sacrifice. On the contrary, he takes it for granted 
that people come with their offerings and only insists that 
such offerings cannot be a substitute for personal reconcilia- 
tion among men (Matt. 5:23). He also looks upon the 
temple as God's house which is to be called a place of prayer 
for all people. This view of the temple leads him to its 
cleansing the house of God is not to be profaned. 

Yet it is true that in Jesus we do find a certain opposition 
to the Jewish cultus. But it lies on a plane different from 
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that of the prophets. We find it in more than one place, in 
the word which has been passed on to us that Jesus will 
break down the temple which is made with hands and build 
up a new temple which is not built with hands (Mark 14:58; 
Matt. 26:61; John 2:19; c Acts 6:14). In the Synoptics it 
is insisted that it was a false indictment against Jesus that 
he had said he would break down the temple. But there is 
evidence that the statement did really rest on a true word 
of Jesus. The Gospel of John accepts that fact, interpreting 
the word as having reference to the death and resurrection 
of Jesus. This interpretation is surely of later origin. The 
word which Jesus spoke shows his attitude towards the cultus 
of the Jewish temple. But the destruction of the temple of 
which he spoke does not mean that cultic religion is rejected 
in favor of an ethical, cultless religion. The truth is rather 
that his word is an eschatological word. The temple and its 
cultus belong to this age. Jesus, Son of man, will bring in 
a new age. Then the old temple is to make way for some- 
thing new. With the new temple not made with hands, he 
sees the new congregation which is the heir of the kingdom 
of God. It is by the eschatological outlook, which set its 
mark not only on this particular word of Jesus., but on all 
his words and deeds, that one is to understand the attitude 
of Jesus to the Jewish cultus. It belongs to this age, and as 
long as this age lasts it will continue to exist. Therefore 
Jesus does not set himself against the cultus, but rather is 
interested that it be not profaned. But it is to be supplanted 
with something else when the new age comes. Therefore it 
falls into the background in the proclamation and action of 
Jesus, which are dominated by the eschatological point of 
view. 

As we said, Jesus did not prescribe any particular cultus 
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for his disciples. But for the understanding of die cultus in 
early Christianity, one aspect of the life of the disciples with 
him is of greater importance: the communion between the 
disciples and Jesus. They gathered around Jesus as the Son 
of man, constituting the company of those who should, 
through him, inherit the kingdom of God when it came 
"with power." For that fellowship no special ceremonies 
were necessary. Jesus, the Son of man, stood there in their 
midst. They lived with him, heard his words, and witnessed 
his works. In harmony with the oriental view, their experi- 
ence of that unquestionable fellowship was particularly 
strong in their eating with Jesus. It may not be beyond 
question, but it is not impossible, that Lohmeyer is right 
when he goes so far as to say that these mealtimes, of Jesus 
or of his disciples, were regarded as a foreshadowing of the 
eschatological tablefellowship which they were to share 
with the Son of man in the kingdom of God. In any case it 
was fellowship with Jesus, the Son of man, which was cen- 
tral in the life of the disciples. It was just this fellowship 
that later became central in the early Christian worship. Its 
inner characteristic was that, in it, they knew themselves to 
be in real fellowship with the risen and present Christ. The 
early Christian cultus was not merely the coming together 
of people for mutual edification and prayer. They assem- 
bled for fellowship, not merely with each other, but above 
all with Christ. That fellowship with Christ was experienced, 
not merely as something conceived or believed, but as real. 
Christ was actually present when they assembled in his name 
(Matt. 18:20; 28:20). 

As to public worship in the first Christian congregation 
in Jerusalem, we have very scant report. But it is at least 
clear that the Christians participated in the worship of the 
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Jews. They went to the temple for the three prayer hours 
(Acts 3:1). 

We also have evidence that the members of the church 
brought sacrifices in conformity with the Jewish law. On his 
last visit to Jerusalem, Paul was urged by James to pay the 
cost of the sacrifice for several who had bound themselves 
by a vow (Acts 21:23ff.). Thereby he would show that 
there was no truth in the charge, circulated in Jerusalem, 
that Paul taught the Jews of the dispersion that they need 
not keep the law. 

But in addition to the participation in the ceremonies of 
the Jews, the congregation also had its own service of wor- 
ship. When, at the prayer hours, the Christians read the 
traditional Jewish prayers, they certainly also offered special 
Christian prayers. At a later day, we find, they at least sup- 
planted the Jewish prayers with regular use of the Lord's 
Prayer three times daily (Didache, 8). Surely the Lord's 
Ptayer was in regular use in the early congregation too. 
Beside the Jewish prayer hours, the Christians also had their 
own separate services. "Day by day, continuing steadfastly 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, 
they took their food with gladness and singleness of heart, 
praising God" (Acts 2:46). The baptized "continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles' teaching and fellowship., in the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers" (Acts 2:42). It is clear that 
central in the early congregation's worship were the common 
meals, the breaking of bread. To these were joined prayer 
and praise. Furthermore, the apostles* teaching was essential 
in the common life of the congregation. As in their preach- 
ing to those without, the tradition about Jesus was preserved 
and shaped in this teaching. The message about the Messiah, 
about his words and deeds, and above all about his last great 
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act of redemption, was carried on for edification and instruc- 
tion. The common care for the poor of the congregation also 
seems to have had its place in the service of worship. It 
appears certain that the daily sharing of supplies occurred 
at the breaking of bread in the common meals. From the 
beginning, the leaders of these meetings were the twelve 
apostles. Very early James, the brother of Jesus, joined them 
and became one of the foremost. They soon had the service 
of deacons for the specifically charitable tasks, so that they 
could devote themselves wholly to "prayers and the ministry 
of the word" (Acts 6:4). No established ritual for the serv- 
ice of worship has been preserved for us. It seems certain 
that in the beginning there was none. But very early the 
main parts developed, with prayers and hymns, related to 
the Jewish styles and types, but with the new content given 
in God's new action in Christ. Thus we can glimpse some 
outlines of the early church's worship. Their meetings be- 
came services of worship, cultic gatherings, because of the 
presence of the Risen One in the Word, in their prayers 
offered in his name, and above all in the high point of their 
coming together, the common meal, and the breaking of 
bread. Of this we shall say more later. 

About the worship of the congregations of the Palestinian 
and Jewish Christians we have no further report from the 
earliest period. One may assume that the picture was in 
large measure the same as in the Jerusalem congregation. 
It is also true as to the worship of the other churches, of 
Gentile Christians, and the Pauline congregations, that our 
knowledge is very fragmentary. It happens that we get a 
better insight into the situation at Corinth because, in First 
Corinthians, Paul discusses certain difficulties which dis- 
turbed the services in that congregation. One should not 
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generalize too freely from the situation there, but it is certain 
that other congregations were not wholly unlike this one. 
The characteristic which one notes first in the worship of 
the Corinthian congregation is the striking evidence of a free 
and unrestrained inspiration. Prophets and they who had 
the gift of tongues stepped up with no other authorization 
than the impulse of the Spirit. It seems clear that Paul 
looked upon this unregulated speaking with tongues and 
prophesying as, all in all, a weakness. From the fact that he 
voiced no criticism of the same in other places, we may con- 
clude that the practice did not obtain in similar unrestrained 
manner in other congregations. Paul wished to limit both 
the speaking with tongues and the free prophesying at Cor- 
inthlet only two or three speak with tongues on any occa- 
sion, and then only if any be present who can interpret. 
Similarly not more than two or three should prophesy and 
the rest should judge their words. All is to be done in good 
order. There must be no occasion for chaos. Yet, notwith- 
standing such restrictions, Paul considers both prophesying 
and speaking with tongues as genuine gifts of the Spirit and 
doubtless both were seen in other Pauline congregations. 
That the different members of the congregation contributed 
to the common edification, in this way or in others, Paul 
considers entirely natural. "When you come together, each 
one has something special to share: one has a psalm, another 
something to teach, still another a revelation, one speaks 
with tongues, another interprets. Let all things be done 
unto edifying" (I Cor. 14:26). Here we can see certain 
constituents in the service of worship: psalms and teaching. 
Among the real gifts of the Spirit in the congregation were 
also the ability to perform wonders and to heal the sick. 
Doubtless these were also in evidence in the services of 
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worship, though their appearance was probably more un- 
usual. 

But though die whole congregation contributed actively 
in such ways and according to the gifts which the Spirit be- 
stowed to die congregation's edification in the service of wor- 
ship, there were nevertheless certain persons who occupied 
a special position in the congregation, having the responsi- 
bility to preach and to teach in the services. "God hath set 
some in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers" (I Cor. 12:28). Even though in that context refer- 
ence is made to the more irregular gifts of the Spirit, such as 
speaking with tongues and healing the sick, we may say 
that we here have to do with more definite "offices" in the 
congregation. There were certain persons who, to excep- 
tional degree, had the prophetic gift and dierefore consti- 
tuted a special order of prophets. In like manner the Spirit 
endowed a limited number as apostles and teachers and des- 
ignated them to be such. The gift for filling these functions 
was not given to this one today and to another tomorrow, 
but certain persons had received it as a special and contin- 
uing endowment. So in these congregations there was a 
special group of servants of the Word. The Twelve had 
been such in the first congregation in Jerusalem. 

Similarly the "superintendents" (I Thess. 5:12; Phil. 1:1) 
and the "administrators" (I Cor. 12:28), who had to care 
for the more external affairs in the congregation's life and 
services, did so by the Spirit's special gifts. Thus, in these 
Pauline congregations, we find both "free" inspiration and 
"official" functions. But there was not the sharp difference 
between them suggested by these terms. Both built on the 
Spirit's activities in the church. 

The preaching of the Word was, as we have seen, one 
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of the vital elements in the congregation's worship. Here 
was proclaimed the message as to Christ, the Saviour and 
Lord. As at Jerusalem, so in the other churches, the congre- 
gation's meetings for worship were the most important place 
for the preaching of the gospel, and consequently for the 
handing down of the gospel. Here worshipers were re- 
minded of the Lord's words. Here they heard about his 
miracles, and above all about his redemptive work. Here 
they confessed him as Lord. To him and to God they raised 
songs of praise (cf. Col. 3:16; Eph. 5:19f.). Their prayers 
they addressed only to God, but they did so in the name of 
Jesus. Doubtless freely formulated prayers were voiced, 
and under personal inspiration psalms were composed. But 
already from the beginning the tendency was at work to fix 
certain liturgical practices. Prayers were formulated which 
were used regularly or with relative regularity. Hymns of 
praise and of confession received a form which became 
customary, in one or more congregations. As in the congre- 
gations of Jewish Christians, men doubtless were influenced 
by Jewish patterns, both as to content and form. Both the 
relationship with Judaism and the specifically Christian can 
be seen in the eucharistic prayers which are preserved in 
the Didache. 

None of the prayers or hymns of the earliest congrega- 
tions is extant. But it is not without reason that men have 
believed that, in certain places in the New Testament, they 
hear the echo of the liturgy of the service of worship. Thus 
it is surely true that the hymns of the book of Revelation, in 
praise of God and of the Lamb, were composed under the 
influence of the songs of praise that were used in the con- 
gregations' services, even if they were not direct copies 
thereof. In a couple of places one finds confessions of Christ 
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which were surely derived directly from the cultus. Thus 
in I Timothy 3:16: 

He who was manifested in the flesh, 

Justified in the Spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Preached among the nations, 

Believed on in the world, 

Received up in glory. 

There is also the greatest probability that the familiar word 
about Christ and his work, in Philippians 2:5ff., was derived 
from some congregation's hymn to Christ. 

Thus, out of the material at hand, one attempts to formu- 
late a concept of the early Christian service of worship, and 
to arrive at an understanding of its several elements. Our 
knowledge is fragmentary and will continue to be so. But 
the peculiar content and purpose of the service are entirely 
clear. In the cultus, man experienced fellowship with Christ 
and participation in the new life of the Spirit. The cultus 
meant a real union with Christ and a real incorporation into 
him and into the heavenly life which belongs to him and to 
the new age that came in with him. 

This fellowship with Christ is the nerve of the whole 
practice of worship in early Christianity. For that reason 
it has its center in the sacrament, where that fellowship is 
experienced with particular definiteness. Only by consider- 
ing the meaning of the sacrament in the early Christian 
service of worship can we grasp the inmost quality thereof. 

The origin of Christian baptism is veiled in uncertainty. 
Jesus was baptized by John, but he himself did not baptize 
his disciples. Baptism was not the established practice in 
the circle around Jesus. The statement in the Gospel of 
John that, though Jesus did not baptize, his disciples did 
(John 4:2; cf. John 3:22, 26) is doubtless unhistorical The 
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practice of baptism arose in the early church after the death 
and resurrection of Jesus. It is possible that this is reflected 
in the fact that the command to baptize, in the Gospel of 
Matthew (28:18ff.) is presented as a word of the risen 
Christ. This command belongs to the latest development of 
the gospel tradition. This is evident because it calls for 
baptism "in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit," whereas in the earliest period baptism was 
c ln the name of Jesus." It cannot therefore be appealed to 
as the origin of Christian baptism. For even though these 
so-called words of institution are of late origin, the practice 
of baptism had its place in the life of the church from the 
beginning. We can go back to no period in its existence 
when baptism was not practiced in the Christian congrega- 
tion. Its sudden appearance after the resurrection presents 
a problem which we cannot fully answer. 

The baptism of John was one of the patterns for early 
Christian baptism. Like John's baptism, the latter was a 
consecration into participation in the coming kingdom of 
God. Also like John's baptism, it was baptism into the for- 
giveness of sins. It was the bearer of a necessary element in 
the incorporation of the individual into the congregation. 
For the church was the holy and chosen fact of the messianic 
age, which was to inherit the kingdom of God, Indeed the 
powers of the kingdom of God were already operative in 
the church. Just as that kingdom was present in Christ, it 
was in like manner present in the church. In it one already 
participated in the new age. The supreme evidence of this 
was the Spirit. He belonged to the gifts of the final age, 
and now he was experienced as a present reality in the con- 
gregation. The chief difference between the baptism of John 
and Christian baptism was that the latter was joined with 
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the outpouring of the Spirit. That appears most clearly in 
the statement about Apollos, who knew only about John's 
baptism. They on whom he conferred that baptism did not 
receive die Holy Spirit, but later, when Paul baptized them 
in Jesus' name and laid his hands on them, the Spirit came 
upon them (Acts 18:2419:7). John's baptism was only a 
preparation for the final age and a guarantee of participation 
in the kingdom of God. But Christian baptism was partici- 
pation in the powers of that kingdom, present in Christ and 
in his church. Therefore the outpouring of the Spirit be- 
longed with it. Of course it could happen that the gift of 
the Spirit preceded baptism, so that the giving of the Spirit 
was only confirmed by baptism (Acts 10:44fL). Or it could 
happen that the Spirit was bestowed in the special laying 
on of hands, after baptism (Acts 8:14ff.). But the normal 
order was that the Spirit was given at the time of baptism. 
In Paul we find a well developed concept of baptism. As 
was the case in the first Christian congregation, the Spirit is 
given at baptism according to Paul. He is therefore pos- 
sessed by every Christian. Just as, for the first congregation, 
baptism was viewed as incorporating the recipient into the 
eschatological church and making him participant in its life, 
derived from Christ, the Lord of the church, so for Paul too 
baptism means participation in the church and in Christ. 
The most notable characteristic of his concept of baptism is 
his development of the thought about the fellowship with 
Christ which is established by baptism. His chief statement 
on this is in Romans 6, but the same is found in other places 
in his letters (Col. 2:12f.; 3:lff.; cf. Gal. 3:27). They pre- 
sent a factor which is basic to his whole theology. In bap- 
tism the recipient is incorporated with Christ, so that he 
first dies with him and then arises with him. In his death 
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with Christ., that which belonged to his old life is laid aside. 
One dies to the world of sin and unrighteousness, from the 
life of the sinful world. In his resurrection with Christ, 
man enters into the life of the new age. He comes into a 
wholly new existence. One is a new creation, because he is 
in Christ. There are two spheres, as it were: that of the age 
of sin and death, and the new sphere of righteousness and 
life. In baptism one is removed from the former and intro- 
duced into the latter. All this is not to be understood figura- 
tively. It is considered actual fact. Paul means that this is 
actually what happens in baptism. He who is baptized has 
the Spirit and therefore he lives in Christ. 

Thus baptism, to Paul, is not merely a confession of faith, 
or a symbol. It is an actual divine event. It is in entire 
harmony with Paul's view when the later letter to Titus 
speaks of baptism as a "washing of regeneration" (Titus 
3:5), or when the Gospel of John says, referring to baptism, 
that one must be born of water and the Spirit to escape this 
existence of "the flesh" and enter into that of "the Spirit" 
John 3:5f.) One can grasp the New Testament meaning 
of these expressions only if one can escape the dilution which 
they suffered with the passing of time. In the New Testa- 
ment, regeneration is an event of a much more real and 
thoroughgoing kind than what it is now customary to un- 
derstand from these words. 

This "sacramental" view of baptism is general in the 
New Testament. It is not so conspicuous in Acts, because 
there we find no developed theology of baptism. But the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at baptism, and incorporation 
into the eschatological congregation by the same, show that 
here too we meet a divine event of genuine reality. 

But who were they who received what baptism gives? 
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Clearly it was they who were won to the new faith through 
the missionary proclamation. "They that received his 
(Peter's) word were baptized/' says the account of the first 
day of Pentecost (Acts 2:41 ). That is manifestly the normal 
course. The preceding context made it self-evident that that 
is so. One is not born into Christianity as the Jew was born 
into his religion, and as one was bom into the ancient na- 
tional cultus. One became a Christian because one was won 
by the Christian witness and was thereby made willing to 
receive baptism and to be received into the fellowship of 
the new religion, to share the life that obtained there. This 
simple and self-evident fact is not changed by the "sacra- 
mental" view of baptism. Viewed from the outside, baptism 
was also an act of confession of faith, witnessing to the re- 
cipient's new-found faith in Christ. But this was neverthe- 
less not the point that lay at the heart of the meaning of 
baptism. That was rather something quite apart from 
thoughts of what happened to the recipient of baptism. 

But though die customary thing was that people were 
baptized upon their own decision, nevertheless the "sacra- 
mental" view of baptism became from the beginning the 
occasion for parents to have their children baptized. It was 
certainly the custom from the beginning that, if both parents 
entered into the new religion, they brought their children 
with them when they entered the church. The same hap- 
pened upon conversion from heathenism to Judaism. There, 
through circumcision and proselyte's baptism, children 
could follow their parents into the society of the new reli- 
gion. This was in harmony with the view of the father's posi- 
tion in the family, which was the rule both in Judaism and 
in the ancient world in general. We have every reason to 
conclude that the same kind of thing happened upon a 
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family's conversion to Christianity. Because baptism meant 
a real incorporation into the congregation and into Christ, 
it was natural that children were also included, even when 
they were too small to "understand" what happened. When 
Christianity spread more and more widely, the baptism of 
children became even more common, as a consequence of 
the changed situation. That could happen without violence 
to the concept of baptism because from the beginning it was 
regarded as "sacramental." 

The fellowship with Christ, which began in baptism, one 
subsequently experienced in the cultus. The thought of the 
presence of Christ was, as we saw, the most vital fact. And 
the cultus comes to its high point in the Lord's Supper. Its 
history in early Christianity also confronts us with grave 
problems, which can here be touched on only lightly. 

In the New Testament we have four accounts of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper: one in each of the Synop- 
tics, and one in I Corinthians 11. But peculiarly enough, 
there is no such account in the Gospel of John. 

A comparison of the several versions of the institution 
shows that those of Mark and Matthew are much the same. 
Paul's account is somewhat different, without fundamentally 
changing the picture. It is Luke's account that shows the 
greatest differences, largely due to the fact that his statement 
is found in two quite different forms. Even in that form 
which our translation follows, whose latter part is in prac- 
tically verbatim agreement with Paul's version, one finds 
the peculiarity that Jesus, before he broke and distributed 
the bread, took a cup, blessed it, and gave it to the disciples 
with the words, "Take this, and divide it among yourselves: 
for I say unto you, I shall not drink from henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall come" 
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(Luke 22:17). Then follows the distribution of the bread, 
after which another cup is used, as reported in the other 
versions. But there is also another form, which says nothing 
about the second cup or the words connected with it. It 
says only, as to the bread, "This is my body/' 

There is general agreement that this shorter account is 
Luke's original form. And many scholars further conclude 
that it is earlier than the other accounts, presenting the eu- 
charist in its earliest form. Against this conclusion it must 
be said that Luke's other account, which agrees so largely 
with Matthew, Mark, and Paul, is demonstrably of Palestin- 
ian origin and from the earliest days of the Christian era. Its 
Palestinian origin may be seen in its language, which clearly 
shows Aramaic influence. Its early date is shown by the 
fact that Paul presents the same account in a way that must 
be more recent than the report as it is found in Mark. There 
is thus very great probability that Mark gives us our earliest 
account of the eucharist and a trustworthy tradition of the 
Lord's Supper whatever be the explanation of Luke's differ- 
ing account. 

Thus the textual body confronts us with a great problem. 
There are two other problems. For example, it is a debated 
question whether the Lord's Supper was a paschal meal. 
The answer to this depends on the conclusion reached as 
to the day of Jesus' death. As to this many have held, with 
the Gospel of John, that Jesus died on the day on which the 
paschal meal was celebrated, not on the day after it, as the 
Synoptics report. Others assert that the Last Supper was a 
paschal meal. Recently Joachim Jeremias has supported this 
view in his significant work, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu. 

There is also the question whether, at the Last Supper, 
Jesus commanded the repetition thereof in remembrance 
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of him; but this cannot be discussed here. As to this, Mat- 
thew and Mark say nothing, while the longer accounts of 
Paul and Luke contain the statement. The issue is of sec- 
ondary importance. It is certain, in any event, that the early 
Christian eucharistic practice stood in close relation to the 
Last Supper. 

The relationship is, however, deeper than this might 
suggest. The early church's breaking of bread is essentially 
a continuation of the tablefellowship of Jesus with his disci- 
ples. Some, to be sure, have held that the Last Supper 
played no role at all in the early Jerusalem congregation's 
breaking of bread. That conclusion is built on the judgment 
that Luke's shorter account is the earliest record. Appeal is 
made to the fact that Acts speaks so briefly of the breaking 
of bread. Such facts do make it possible to take this position, 
and further support is found in the observation that the 
eucharistic prayers preserved in the Didache say nothing 
about Jesus' death. Reference is likewise made to certain 
other facts in later liturgical history. Nevertheless the apos- 
tles must have cherished a very deep impression of that final 
supper with Jesus, and that can hardly have failed to affect 
the meaning of the fellowship of the table in the congrega- 
tion whose leaders they were. Furthermore we have seen 
that there is strong reason to believe that the tradition about 
the institution of the eucharist, as we have it in Paul, Mark, 
and Matthew, is really tlie earliest. The eucharist in the 
early church was therefore surely the continuation of the 
tablefellowship of Jesus with his disciples. But that fellow- 
ship received its special character from the Last Supper. 

Three factors seem to have been significant in the Lord's 
final Supper: the fellowship between Jesus and the disciples, 
the eschatological expectation of the coming of the kingdom 
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of God, and the thought of Jesus' imminent death and its 
meaning. The fellowship belonged especially to the common 
meals. Now, brought home to them through the impending 
separation, it was given a special meaning through the words 
of Jesus about the bread and the wine as his body and blood, 
in which the disciples should participate. The anticipation 
of the coming kingdom of God appears especially in Jesus' 
words that, until the coming of the kingdom of God, he will 
not again drink of the fruit of the vine. In Luke, these 
words accompany the "first" cup. Mark and Matthew report 
them as following the words of institution. These words also 
show Christ's thought about his death, which is furthermore 
so clearly expressed in the words of institution. In Luke's 
shorter form too, though the words of institution are not 
reported, this thought is seen in the brief declaration, "This 
is my body/* This form, however, says nothing about the 
significance of his death and in this it differs from the other 
accounts. Yet everything indicates that Jesus did give to his 
death the significance implied in the words of institution. 
His death is a ransom "for many," that is, for all people, and 
through it God establishes a new relation between himself 
and men, and gives them participation in the coming king- 
dom. When the disciples receive the bread and wine, which 
represent the body and blood which Jesus gave in his death, 
they share in the gift bestowed by his redemptive work. 

In the early church the same significance seems to have 
been attached to "the breaking of bread." "Breaking bread 
at home, they took their food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God," we read in Acts 2:46. The most 
conspicuous characteristic of the congregation's breaking of 
bread was gladness. Viewed psychologically, this fact rested 
in part on the mutual fellowship of the members, but its 
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root lay in the experience of fellowship with Christ. It was 
the presence of the Risen One which they experienced. As 
he was recognized by the disciples at Emraaus in the break- 
ing of bread, so his presence was experienced by the church 
in the breaking of bread. 

The gladness also rested on the anticipation of the future. 
He who stood in the midst of the assembly here was the 
Son of man who would soon come on the clouds of heaven 
and establish the kingdom of God. Then they should sit 
with him at his table, in the kingdom. We cannot be certain 
whether the disciples entertained this expectation when, in 
the days of his flesh, they sat at table with him in ordinary 
mealtimes. But it is certain, on the other hand, that this was 
present and of large significance in the thought of the early 
church, when the Christians met for the breaking of bread. 

The Risen One in the midst of the congregation was also 
the Crucified. So, as pointed out above, thoughts of the Last 
Supper were surely with them when the early church met 
for the breaking of bread. This fact was not incompatible 
with the gladness in which they came. Even so this joy was 
present when, in later times, the remembrance of his death 
took central place in the eucharist. The remembrance of his 
death did not make the breaking of bread a funereal occa- 
sion, in which joy was banished. On the contrary, it was 
precisely in the death and resurrection of Jesus that salvation 
was effected which is the special message of the Gospels. 
It is in fellowship with the Crucified and Risen One that the 
Christian rejoices, waiting for the kingdom that is soon to 
come. 

If this is correct, there is not so sharp a difference be- 
tween the early church's breaking of bread and Paul's con- 
cept of the eucharist, as some have proposed, even if there 
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be some modification. This is sliown by other reasons also. 
Paul did not live in isolation from the early church, but had 
contact with it and with its leaders. It would really be sur- 
prising if, when in Jerusalem, Paul did not on more than one 
occasion share in the congregation's breaking of bread. He 
himself had no feeling that his conception of the Lord's 
Supper was peculiar to him. He repeats the account of the 
institution as a tradition which was communicated to him 
by others, and he attributes it to the Lord himself, that is, to 
the event itself. To think that Paul's account of the eucharist 
came to him in a direct revelation from Christ is an absurdity 
resting on an interpretation of the words, "I received of the 
Lord," which does violence to the manner of speech used. 
These words rather mean that the knowledge came to Paul 
through a tradition, received through others, but originat- 
ing in the Lord's own act. It ought also to be noticed that 
one of the "we" passages that is, a passage written by one 
who participated with Paul speaks of a celebration of the 
Supper, in which Paul partook, under the same name as was 
customary in the first Christian congregation: "the breaking 
of bread" (Acts 20:7). Therefore one cannot conclude from 
the name used that there was any difference between the 
conceptions of Paul and of the congregation. 

This is not to say that Paul's conception is identical with 
that of the congregation. Here too, as in other points, Paul 
does give expression to thoughts that are original. But there 
is no decisive cleavage between Paul and the congregation. 
We concluded that we found three factors that were central 
in the congregation's breaking of bread. The same were 
central for Paul, in the Supper. He presents the words of 
institution in a form that strongly stresses the death of 
Christ. He also says specifically that the celebration pro- 
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claims "the LorcTs death." It Is this emphasis on the death 
of Christ which is held to be original with Paul, by those 
who deny that the first congregation's breaking of bread 
had that significance. It is, at any rate, true that this note is 
strongly stressed in Paul's view. When he says that, in the 
Supper, men proclaim the Lord's death "till he come," he 
also expresses thereby the eschatological note. That is just 
as important with him as with the first congregation. The 
spirit of communion is expressed most clearly in I Corin- 
thians 10, where Paul appeals to the eucharist to show the 
incongruity of a Christian's participation in the sacrificial 
meals of the heathen. One cannot drink the cup of the Lord 
and the cup of demons; one cannot partake of the table of 
the Lord and of the table of demons (I Cor. 10:21). For 
in both it is a matter of a real fellowship. "The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not participation in the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not participation in 
the body of Christ?" (I Cor. 10:16.) Through the bread and 
the wine one comes into a real relationship with Christ, the 
Crucified, the Risen, the Coming One, and with the life 
and redemption which he gives. That is the essence of 
the eucharist. Indeed, one is incorporated, with the breth- 
ren, into the body of Christ (I Cor. 10:17; cf. Anders Ny~ 
gren's chapter in this volume, pp. 3-15). But this does not 
mean transubstantiation. The bread and the wine are bread 
and wine, but they signify participation in the body of 
Christ and in the blood of Christ. The essence of the Supper 
is a real fellowship with Christ, just as baptism means a real 
incorporation into Christ. 

As we said, the Gospel of John does not have an account 
of the institution of the eucharist. Its conception of the sac- 
rament is given in the sixth chapter, in Jesus' address in the 
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synagogue in Capernaum, after the miracle of the feeding 
of the multitude. Here we encounter a conjunction which is 
peculiar at first, of almost crassly realistic expressions with 
a statement which stresses that it is the spiritual which is 
fundamental. "Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves, He that eat- 
eth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day" (John 6:53). On the 
other side when the disciples murmur at these words, con- 
sidering it a hard saying, which one cannot heed he speaks 
a word that appears to be of wholly different character: "It 
is the spirit that giveth life; the flesh profiteth nothing" 
(John 6:63). Some have found these sayings so contradic- 
tory that they would delete one or the other as a later inter- 
polation. But the contradiction which we see in the words 
is due only to the fact that it is hard for us to think in the 
categories with which the Evangelist is working and we 
therefore fail to grasp the proper content of the words. The 
expressions, to eat the flesh of the Son of man and to drink 
his blood, mean the same as Paul does, that is, the real par- 
ticipation in Christ which the sacrament gives. That partici- 
pation in Christ is likewise a participation in the eternal life 
which he has in himself. Because one had thus actually 
come to participate in the life eternal, Jesus will raise him 
up in the last day. When we read later that the flesh profits 
nothing but it is the Spirit who gives life, the realistic man- 
ner of thought that precedes is not forsaken. The author is 
retracting nothing. For "the Spirit" does not mean what we 
do when we commonly use "spiritual" with reference to the 
psychic or intellectual. The Spirit belongs in the eternal 
world into which, according to the foregoing realistic ex- 
pression, we are received through the sacrament. The Spirit 
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is not something psychic, but an actual, supramundane, eter- 
nal reality. The word about the Spirit is therefore not a de- 
parture from the foregoing, but a development of it. It is 
intended to avoid the misunderstanding that arises when 
the foregoing is thought of in an external, earthly way. If 
one joins in the eucharist without this real contact with the 
spiritual world, there is no blessing in it for one. Then noth- 
ing happens in the eucharist. If one regards the Lord's Sup- 
per in an outward, fleshly, earthly manner, it is nothing. It 
is only when one sees it in relation to the world of the Spirit 
that it has any meaning. It actually means participation in 
Christ and in eternal life, only when one really eats the flesh 
of the Son of man and drinks his blood. (A purely external, 
transubstantiationist view is, without a doubt, on an un- 
spiritual level, according to the Gospel of John, and that 
robs the eucharist of its real significance). 

So, what the Lord's Supper gives, according to the Gos- 
pel of John, is participation in Christ and in the life eternal. 
Fellowship with Christ and the eschatological expectation 
thus characterize this Gospel's view of the eucharist, too. 
But here the thought about the death of Christ recedes. 
That the institution of the eucharist is not found in the de- 
scription of the last mealtime is surely an evidence of this. 
Yet there may possibly be an intimation of a connection with 
Christ's death when it is said that Jesus "will" (future) give 
his flesh as bread for the world (John 6:51). 

The sacramental viewpoint in the sense in which the 
word is here used rules the early cultus thoroughly, as we 
have seen, not only as to baptism and the eucharist, but 
throughout. The essence of the cultus is the real fellowship 
of Christ. It follows that we must reject all views of the 
cultus as a performance by man. There is therefore no con- 
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tradiction between the cultus and the character of early 
Christianity as a religion of grace. In the cultus, man ex- 
periences fellowship with Christ and the life of the Spirit 
as realities. To the new life belongs also the fulfillment of 
God's will. The fruit of the Spirit is "love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self- 
control" (Gal. 5:22). In that Spirit the Christian lives, and 
in it he is obligated to continue. The new life is a fact about 
which one can speak in the indicative. But it is also an obli- 
gation which is pressed home with imperative demand. "If 
we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit let us also walk" (Gal. 
5:25). Similarly the New Testament viewpoint resolves any 
contrast between "personal" and "cultic" piety. A personal 
Christianity, apart from its foundation in the cultus, is some- 
thing which does not enter into consideration. The new life 
is never without the bond of the cultic fellowship around the 
living Lord. There it is born, and there it is fed. For early 
Christianity, a Christian life without relationship was an 
impossibility. Man lived his daily life in the midst of a 
pagan environment, where the powers of this world ruled, 
and where other gods were recognized. But in the fellow- 
ship of the cultus, in the Christian congregation, one came 
into contact with the powers of the world to come, and ex- 
perienced the realities of the new faith. Apart therefrom the 
Christian life could not be lived. It could not occur to any- 
one that personal Christianity and that of the cultus could 
stand in competition. The individual's life of faith lived in 
the midst of the congregation, and was nourished by its 
cultus. Opposition between "personal" and "cultic" piety 
can arise only if the cultic loses the reality which it had for 
New Testament Christians, or if the personal is so diluted 
as to become only an intellectual philosophy of life. 
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Questions as to church and office in the New Testament 
have in recent investigations been given both greater im- 
portance and different meaning than was formerly the case. 
Within that generation of scholars which was at its prime 
at the turn of the century, the prevailing view considered 
both church and office as secular in character while religion 
was a matter of the heart. Church, organization, office, lit- 
urgy, dogma, all such tilings were of minor importance. They 
were considered to be a stratification of religion rather than 
religion itself. The call was therefore to get back beyond 
secondary things, from dogma to the gospel, from the apos- 
tles to Jesus, finally to reach that which is primary and essen- 
tialthe original in the historical, psychological, and logical 
senses of the word. If that view is applied to church and 
office, they must be judged nonessential and secondary. The 
church is judged from the viewpoint of the individual and 
his holiness. It was thought that the only ultimate considera- 
tion, indeed the only existing reality, was the individual, 
living Christian man. Such banded themselves together for 
mutual support, and organized local congregations. The 
congregations in turn banded themselves together to form a 
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large federation, and so die church cadiolic was formed 
but not yet the Roman Catholic church. The religious indi- 
vidual was prior to the local congregation, and the local 
congregation was prior to the church. The individual pre- 
ceded the general. The implication of this was that "reality" 
was prior to "theory"; the concrete before the abstract; the 
formation of the church before speculation about the church 
such as that in the Epistle to the Ephesians, which has 
already given to the church a central place in the dogmatic 
system. The church in its reality thus came second and the 
church as theological idea came third. So men viewed the 
situation then. The church had neither distinctive religious 
nor theological character. 

In like manner, the view of office in the church was 
essentially secular. From the beginning the office was as 
little a primary fact as the church itself. There obtained a 
"pneumatic democracy," to use the far from established ex- 
pression of Harnack. Offices came into being later, when 
the congregation assigned certain responsibilities to certain 
people. Office holders were thus appointed by the congre- 
gation, and acted on its behalf. Their function could be 
characterized simply as "administrative/' Originally they 
had no authority, in any religious sense of the word. It was 
only later, when it was necessary to meet Gnostics and other 
sectarians, that office holders were clad with the religious 
authority necessary for the combat. Then it was taught that 
the bishop acted and spoke "on behalf of Christ/' and 
through the apostolic succession passed on an office estab- 
lished by Christ. 

The views of church and of office were thus entirely 
correlative. At first there was no church. Then the church 
was formed. Finally the church was clad with a divine 
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dignity. First there was no office. Then the office was cre- 
ated. Finally it was clad with a divine dignity. 

This secular view of the church and of the office, accord- 
ing to which church and office are secondary and inferior 
realities, has been completely altered in the later research. 
This is no isolated phenomenon, but a general facing about 
of scholarship. In the exegesis of the more recent day the 
attempt has been, so to speak, to see the religion of the New 
Testament from the inside. Scholars have attempted to take 
Christianity's own consciousness more seriously, and to set 
forth the way in which the New Testament itself regarded 
the whole of existence. They have concluded that not only 
the apostles, but also Jesus, actually believed that Satan and 
all his retinue worked havoc in the world and directed their 
onslaught against God's instrument. They actually believed 
that the end was at hand and that Jesus was the central 
figure of the last day. He must then be called Messiah, the 
Son of man, or the Son of God. In an earlier day the attempt 
had been, in large measure, to avoid all this, in the hope that 
it might be possible to understand the rise of Christianity 
without ascribing to Jesus himself such thoughts. To this 
attempt men gave an incredible diligence and an imposing 
acumen. But, it seems, the effort was futile. It was definitely 
clear that Jesus lived entirely in the eschatology of late Juda- 
ism, with its belief in the imminence of the end, in a new 
age, and in the revelation of a special instrument of God in 
the last days the Son of man of the Book of Daniel and the 
Book of Enoch. Within the frame of the inclusive appraisal 
of the witness of the sources, the issues as to the church and 
the office had to be viewed in a new light. 

At first it looked as if this newly discovered eschatology 
would be such as to give definitive answers to questions as 
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to church and office in the New Testament world. If Christ 
had expected the imminent coming of the end, he could not 
have founded a church. One does not build a house in a 
land which is threatened with a flood. Nor could he have 
had in mind an office which was to be passed on from gener- 
ation to generation through a succession. The truth seemed 
clear. 

But more thorough study of these issues led in a wholly 
different direction. In the midst of the eschatological drama 
stood the figure of the Son of man (the figure of the Mes- 
siah), with an extraordinary divine mission and fullness of 
power. Nor does he stand alone. Around the Messiah is the 
congregation of the Messiah, the new people of the new 
king. The Son of man is the first fruit of a new humanity. 
In this context the church is a necessary link, the new people 
of God, the new Israel. As Rudolph Sohm had already 
shown in 1892, the concept of "the people of God" is the 
meaning of ecclesia, early Christianity's pre-eminent word 
for its consciousness of the church. The church is not a 
house built in a land threatened with a flood, but a rock to 
which the threatened can flee. "The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it" The idea of the church therefore plays 
a central role in the thought world of early Christianity. It 
is from the beginning a theological concept. 

Thus the point of view has been completely reversed. 
The church exists as a theological concept before it exists 
as a fact. It is already found in the eschatological thought 
of late Judaism, The church is prior to the local congrega- 
tion, which is a local manifestation of the church. 

What is the status of the office in this picture? It also 
has its place in the eschatology. The Messiah is not only 
surrounded by a people; he also needs fellow workers to 
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carry the gospel out into the world. This is precisely the 
task of the "apostles." Like Christ, they go out to preach, 
"The kingdom of heaven is at hand/' Like him, they heal 
the sick and cast out demons. As Christ had his power from 
God, so they had their power from Christ. Here too the 
point of view is reversed. The office is not late, and only 
subsequently clad with a divine authority. The authority is 
original, and of religious character from the beginning. Nor 
is the office secondary and inferior. It has its given place 
within the all-inclusive frame of early Christian theology, 
the history of redemption. The vital matter is to go out with 
the message while there is time, and they who go out with 
it also belong to the message, to the gospel. The apostolate, 
like the church, has a place in the theological context. As 
to the other offices of which the New Testament makes 
mention, the eschatological background is less clear, and so 
are their authority and relationship to die commission of 
Christ. It would clearly appearand this men have not ne- 
glected to emphasize that the congregations themselves 
^chose certain officials, particularly bishops and deacons. 
(Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, chapter 15). But in this 
connection one must give thought to two facts. On the one 
hand, this choice was made by the congregation in its char- 
acter as the church of Christ. On the other hand, from the 
beginning, the act of choice was not complete in itself, but 
was followed by a solemn induction with the laying on of 
hands and prayer. Nor is the religious character secondary 
here, even though the Catholic theory of the ministry, as it 
was developed, contains many characteristics of late origin. 
But are we not now in danger of going over to an oppo- 
site extreme? Is there not danger that stress is being given 
to church and office to such a degree that other thoughts 
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which are also found in the New Testament are slighted? Is 
there not danger now that we may too readily find the estab- 
lished church in the New Testament, as men formerly too 
readily found the "free" church? May we not overlook the 
modification of churchly office which we can trace in early, 
medieval, and even Protestant churches? There is certainly 
good reason for calling these dangers to mind. Reorientation 
of thought usually goes to the extreme. When new aspects 
of the truth are discovered and emphasized, it is easy to fail 
to see others which are of equal importance. The history of 
research shows that even science does not escape such exag- 
gerated swinging of the pendulum. Yet there is a peril which 
lurks in such admonitions to moderation and such recom- 
mendations of the golden mean, for one can easily come to 
believe that the truth can be ascertained if we shrewdly 
avoid determinative positions. But such evasion leads to an 
eclecticism, and therefore to distortion. Behind such a course 
lies the dubious assumption that we can arrive at the full 
New Testament truth by addng up that which is "right" or 
"genuinely Christian" in contemporary Christian faith. In 
actual fact it may be that in the New Testament there are 
thoughts about the church and the ministry which are not 
to be found in any church of our day. The essential thing 
is not to set over against each other different views as to 
the New Testament church and office, to decide the very 
frequently misleading question as to "who is right?" What 
we need is to penetrate into the truth about original Chris- 
tianity and its own thought world. The inclusive truth is 
arrived at by giving consideration to New Testament facts, 
not by dealing with all possible and impossible points oi 
view. The result of the latter course would be one-sided 
not because one ignores facts one does not like, in zeal for 
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a cherished point of view, but in spite of the effort to present 
the scriptural fact without distortion. 

I can deal very briefly with the concept of the church. 
For this there are several reasons. A thoroughgoing treat- 
ment of the issue would be too extensive for this volume, and 
I have already presented a brief statement of the chief 
points. But there are two other reasons. On the one hand, 
one may venture the assertion that the new outlook as to 
the New Testament concept of the church has already won 
very wide acceptance. This is true not only among certain 
New Testament scholars and theologians who stress the 
church, but also in much wider circles, both among people 
of the established churches and among those of the free 
churches. That which is constitutive for the church is not 
the single, local congregation (ecclesia particularis) , but 
the total church (ecclesia universalis). The result, which 
could be of purely formal significance, would be the asser- 
tion of an ultimate unity. In a multitude of concrete prob- 
lems numberless differences appear. One of these is the 
question as to what is meant by church membership, and 
this is really a burning issue. But these questions I pass by 
here with veiy good conscience. For and with this I come 
to my second reason for not dealing here with the concept 
of the church some of the most important aspects of the 
New Testament concept of the church are dealt with in other 
chapters of this book. 

As to the ministry in the New Testament church, the de- 
bate has come to center around one chief point, that is, 
around the question of authority, particularly the authority 
of the apostles. As already said above, it used to be insisted 
that no unique authority had been given to the apostles. 
What the Gospels had to say on this point was played down 
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or explained as a later magnification. The authority which 
they exercised rested on their personal qualifications, and 
not on any special appointment or authorization. Now over 
against that position, a line of later scholars have pointed* 
out that, according to the New Testament concept, this 
power, this authority, rested specifically on a divine commis- 
sion. It was precisely as apostles that they had their author- 
ity, and this they had received from Christ. Their personal 
qualifications are by no means thereby denied. But the im- 
portant thing to notice is the New Testament view of the 
matter. According to that it is clear that the apostle does 
have authority, and that he has received it from Christ. The 
Gospels say that Christ appointed apostles. Paul speaks of 
himself as "called to be an apostle/' and emphasizes ex- 
pressly that he received his apostolic office directly from 
Christ, according to the will of God (Gal. 1:1). The apostle 
is a messenger endowed with Christ's own authorization. 
It may be asked whether such an affirmation does not go 
too far. Is it not guilty of reading back a hierarchical thought 
which had no place in the fellowship of the earliest church? 
There is a sense in which the objection is not justified. The 
New Testament does not teach that an apostle, or anyone 
else in a position of authority, had received a partial or mu- 
tilated authority. Such a one actually speaks "in Christ's 
stead/* The answer to the question of salvation or perdition 
lies just as definitely in his word as in the word of Jesus 
himself. Indeed Christ identifies himself with him who is 
the bearer of his word. "He who receives you receives me." 
"He who rejects you rejects me" (Matt. 10:40; Luke 10:16). 
It is impossible to overstate how fundamental, religiously 
vital, and real that fact is. Any attempt to minimize this 
authority, or to depreciate its absolutely mandatory charac- 
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ter, is a distortion. The apostle goes forth with the Word of 
God, and becomes a "savor unto life," or a "savor unto 
death." One must not lose sight of this fact, for the sake of 
arriving at a more modest and attractive concept of the 
New Testament ministry. 

On the other hand, however, there is considerable justi- 
fication for warning against a too one-sided emphasis on the 
authority which goes with the office. The very fact which 
makes the authority so fundamental, that it is Jesus who 
gives it, also sets positive limits for it. The authority is not 
one's own, freely at one's own disposal. It is given by Christ, 
and therefore it is always a derived, entrusted authority, 
whose function Jesus himself determines. The authority is 
valid only within the prescribed frame, in keeping with the 
meaning of the office itself. It is an imparted power, which 
is valid only within the prescribed bounds. The church's 
office therefore carries with it particular instructions. Such 
are indeed found in the New Testament. To these one must 
give attention. 

One must therefore consider not only the authority, but 
also, as comprehensively as possible, the early Christian 
office upon which it was bestowed. It appears to me that, 
under three points, we can present that which is most im- 
portant, though not everything. 

1. The New Testament office involved participation in 
the mission and authority of Christ. 

2. The New Testament office must be in harmony with 
Christ and the Spirit. 

3. The New Testament office involves service to the 
brethren. 

In that which follows I shall seek to demonstrate that 
these three fundamental requirements are to be seen in all 
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the New Testament material, and with respect to the differ- 
ent offices there encountered, though not with equal clarity 
as to all. It will be convenient to treat the several parts of 
the New Testament separately: first the Gospels (the Synop- 
tics and John), then the Acts of the Apostles; after that the 
Pauline epistles (the pastoral epistles occupy a special posi- 
tion); and finally the remaining books. 

The most important material in the Synoptic Gospels is 
that which refers to "the Twelve." But here we are con- 
fronted with a very great difficulty. It is not always easy to 
say to whom a certain word of Jesus is directed. Is it di- 
rected "to the people/' to "the disciples" in general, to the 
Twelve in particular, or to some specific disciple? (Cf. Luke 
12:41: "Lord, speakest thou this parable to us, or even to 
all?") The difficulty has been increased, rather than de- 
creased, by Form Criticism. This school has most convinc- 
ingly shown that the context in which the words of Jesus 
are presented in our Gospels is often of later origin than the 
record of the words themselves. It is to this context that a 
number of the statements as to the hearers belong: that Jesus 
turned to the people, to the disciples, and so forth, when he 
spoke this word or that. As a result it is often uncertain to 
whom a given statement was made. And that is not all. In 
what capacity are the Twelve spoken to in various situations? 
Are they addressed as representatives of all Christians or as 
bearers of a special commission? Despite all these difficul- 
ties, however, it will not be without value to give attention 
to the general view of the apostolic office, as presented in 
the Gospels. 

There may seem to be plenty of room to raise a question 
as to authority. The Twelve, those foremost disciples, and 
even Peter who was foremost among them, often seem fairly 
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weak, irresolute, erring, uncomprehending followers, who 
need to be strengthened, set right, and instructed as to ele- 
mentary things. Yet in spite of such infirmity, they were 
chosen to carry forward Jesus' own work, and they receive 
the highest commission. There are references according to 
which Jesus hands over to them his own power and author- 
ity. The very disproportion between the vessel and the 
power, which we meet in the New Testament, is itself char- 
acteristic. The authority which the disciples had was not 
their own it was Christ's and he gave it to them. 

Thus the basis of the apostolic authority is the authority 
of Jesus himself,. Without that the apostolate is left hanging 
in the air. Only he who has authority can share it. Thus 
the apostolate rests on Christology itself. This relationship 
is shown by the fact that when Christology is minimized, the 
apostolate is thrust aside. When Christology again, comes 
into honor, the apostolate also appears in a new light. 

The authority of Jesus is presupposed in the whole gospel 
tradition. Everywhere he appears as "a prophet mighty in 
deed and word before God and all the people" (Luke 24: 
19). His authority is specifically affirmed: "And they were 
all amazed, so that they began to ask each other saying, 
*What is this? It is a new teaching with power and author- 
ity"* (Mark 1:27). "He proclaimed his teaching before 
them with power and authority, and not as the scribes" 
(Matt. 7:29). Characteristically they also asked questions 
as to whence the authority came: "By what authority doest 
thou these things? Or who gave thee this authority to do 
these things?" (Mark 11:28; cf. Matt. 21:23; Luke 20:2). 
It is self-evident that authority does not just suddenly ap- 
pear. It must derive from one who has authority. Its source 
can be human or divine: "The baptism of John, was it from 
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heaven (that is, from God) or of men?" (Mark 11:30.) But 
there is of course the question whether actual power and 
authority are present. It follows that the thought of the 
transfer of authority is contingent on the belief in the pres- 
ence of the authority. This is of importance for the question 
of tradition and office. 

In what does the authority of Jesus consist? How does 
it manifest itself? "In deed and in word" (Luke 24:19). 
"They were astonished at his teaching, for he spoke with 
power and authority" (Luke 4:32). "With authority and 
power he commandeth the unclean spirits, and they come 
out" (Luke 4:36). Added to this is a special, equally sur- 
prising, equally astounding authority, the authority to for- 
give sins. "Who can forgive sins but God alone?" (Mark 
2:7.) Thereupon his authority is shown in a most obvious 
way, which thus validates both his teachings and his for- 
giveness of sins: "That ye may know that the Son of man 
has power to forgive sins, I say unto thee, Arise, take up thy 
bed, and walk" (Mark 2:10f.). His teaching, his miracles, 
and the forgiveness of sins issue from the power of Jesus. 
To exemplify his power and authority is by no means the 
least of the purposes for which Jesus performed his miracles 
and spoke his words. For the Gospels it is one of the chief 
reasons, if not the chief reason. The emphasis falls on Jesus' 
mighty word, on his mighty deeds, and on his mighty "Thy 
sins be forgiven thee" (Matt. 9:2-5; Mark 2:5-9; Luke 5: 
20-23; 7:47, 48). 

According to several passages in the Gospels, Jesus be- 
stowed a like authority on "the Twelve" (or "the apostles") : 

And he appointed twelve, (EJCOLTICJEV 6o>Se>ca) that they might be 
with him, and that he might send them forth (tva ajtocnrkTit) atnovg) 
to preach, and to have power (/cod exeiv Elouauxv) to heal the sick 
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and to cast out evil spirits. And he appointed these twelve: Simon 
. . . (Mark 3:1446). 

And he called unto himself the twelve and sent them out, two by 
two, and gave them power over the unclean spirits (Mark 6:7). 

Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he will send forth laborers into his harvest. And when he had called 
unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them power against unclean 
spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease. Now the names of the twelve apostles were these: 
The first, Simon . . . These twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded 
them, saying, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any city 
of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils . . . And whosoever shall not receive you, nor hear your words, 
when ye depart out of that house or city, shake off the dust of your 
feet. Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that city 
(Matt 9:37-10:2; 10:5-8, 14, 15; cf. Luke 10:2ff.). 

And when it was day, he called unto him his disciples; and of them 
he chose twelve, whom also he named apostles (Luke 6:13). 

Then he called his twelve disciples together, and gave them power 
and authority over all devils, and to cure diseases. And he sent them 
to preach the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick . . . And they 
departed, and went through the towns, preaching the gospel, and 
healing every where (Luke 9:1-2, 6). 

He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent me (Matt. 10:40). 

He that heareth you heareth me; and he that despiseth you despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent me (Luke 
10:16). 

It is the work of Jesus Christ which has been entrusted 
to his ambassadors. They are his fellow workers. Therefore 
their task is the same as that of Jesus Christ himself: to 
preach that "the kingdom of heaven is at hand," just as he 
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himself did (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:15), and to heal the sick 
and cast out evil spirits, just as he did. Therefore their word 
has the same efficacy unto salvation or condemnation as the 
word of Jesus himself. They are his ambassadors, and as 
such they are equipped with his power and authority, his 
warrant. To receive him whom he has sent is the same as 
to receive him himself. And this corresponds with the rela- 
tionship which obtains between Jesus himself and him who 
sent him. Just as Jesus represents God, so the ambassador 
of Jesus represents Jesus himself. It is striking how fre- 
quently the expression "give authority" occurs in the Gospels 
and in the whole New Testament: 

The people . . . praised God who had given such authority unto men 
(Matt 9:8). 

He ... gave them power over unclean spirits (Matt. 10:1; Mark 6:7). 
Who gave thee this authority? (Matt. 21:23; Mark 11:28; Luke 20:2). 

It is as when a man sojourns in another country and leaves his house 
and gives power and authority over it to his servants (Mark -13: 34). 

And he (the devil) said unto him, To thee will I give power over 
all this . . . (Luke 4:6). 

And he ... gave them power and authority over all evil spirits (Luke 
9:1). 

Behold I have given you power to tread upon serpents and scorpions 
(Luke 10:19). 

Because Jesus had himself received power, therefore he 
can send forth with power: 

All power is given unto me in heaven and earth. Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all nations (Matt. 28:18, 19). 

He also imparted the power to forgive to his disciples 
and his church, and they exercised that power with full 
authority: 
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And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven (Matt. 
16:19). 

Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven (Matt. 18:18). 

The people . . . glorified God who had given such authority (to 
heal and to forgive sins) to men (Matt. 9:8). 

These passages declare that even the power of Jesus to 
forgive was committed to others. In this connection it has 
been customary to point out a contradiction which is sup- 
posed to be found in the fact that Jesus on one occasion 
gives this power to Peter and on another to the Christian 
congregation (according to the context in Matt. 18:17, 18). 
But for the Evangelist there is no contradiction here. Peter 
is better known than any other in the church, or he is the 
spokesman for the church. Some have likewise wondered at 
the words in Matthew 9:8, "to men." They have thought to 
see here a fusion of the Son of man and the children of men. 
But the meaning is certainly that the authority spoken of is 
given not only to Jesus, but also to men, that is, to the con- 
gregation whose head Jesus himself is. But be that as it 
may, this much is sure, that the Synoptic Gospels declare 
that Jesus committed his authority to the disciples, to preach, 
to perform miracles, and to forgive sins in his name. 

But to whom were such powers given? There are several 
possibilities. It could be that they were given to a special 
instrument, such as "the Twelve" or "the apostles." They 
may have been given to one in one way, and to another in 
another, so that one teaches, another prophesies, a third per- 
forms mighty works, and so forth as we read in Paul (Rom. 
12:6ff.). It could be that they were given to all Christians, 
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as we read in John 14:12: "He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and greater works than 
these shall he do, because I go unto the Father/' They may 
have been given to the church collectively, as would seem 
to be the case according to the context in Matthew 18:17, 18: 
"And if he refuse to hear the church also, let him be unto 
thee as the Gentile and the publican." So the authority does 
not seem to have been given exclusively to any particular 
office. The authority was bound to the faith, to the word, 
to the church. This is without doubt both correct and im- 
portant. Yet it is clearly true that the apostles had a special 
position, resting in the necessity for the apostolate in the 
work of the plan of salvation: the apostles were sent directly 
by Jesus, and on them the church was built. Theirs was a 
particular mission, and they had a particular qualification 
for their wftrk. They stood in a definite relationship, bound 
both to Christ and to the church. 

The authority which they received is not of themselves, 
but of Christ. It is that fact which gives tremendous weight 
to their authority. But it is also this which makes that 
authority entirely dependent on Christ. It continues only in 
subordination to Christ. They were to preach nothing ex- 
cept the word of God. They were to preach "repentance 
unto the forgiveness of sins in his name" (Luke 24:47). 
They performed miracles "in his name/' It is not enough to 
cry, "Lord, Lord" and not do the will of the Father who is 
in heaven (Matt. 7:21). The "servant whom his lord set 
over his household" (Matt. 24:45) must give an account 
unto his lord. He is a "bondservant" (SovXos), a "steward" 
(6iKovo/io$), a "worker" who has been appointed by the 
"lord of the harvest." This is perhaps not so expressly stated 
in the Gospels as in other New Testament writings, but that 
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is doubtless due in part to the fact that it is an axiomatic 
presupposition, and in part because the Gospels present the 
life and death of Jesus and not yet die era of the church. 
The fact is of course specifically stated in a number of 
passages. 

If "the worker" is the bondservant of the Lord, utterly 
dependent upon the will and commission of the latter, it is 
no less certain that he also has the position of a servant in 
the church. The words are familiar: 

Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you. Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your servant; even as the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many (Matt. 20: 
25-28; cf. Mark 9:35; 10:42-45; Luke 22:25-27). 

These words also have a wider purpose and apply to all 
Christians. But it is by no means the least of their applica- 
tion that they refer to those who have a particular position 
in the church. The work in the church is not possible except 
as a "ministry"; and this word, diakonia, was the New Testa- 
ment expression which, above all others, was used to char- 
acterize labors in the church. In another passage even more 
direct reference is found to such a one as has a commission 
in the church: 

Who then is the faithful and wise servant whom his lord has set over 
his household to give them their food in due season? . . . But if ... 
he shall begin to beat his fellow servants and eat and drink with the 
drunken . . . (Matt. 24:45-51; cf. Luke 12:42-46, where the servant 
is called "steward"). 

There is therefore no doubt at all that the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, in the way they speak of service in the congregation, 
make it possible for us to discern the outlines of the situa- 
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tion: united with the commission which the Lord gives, a 
ministry to the brethren, there is a correlative authority 
which he imparts. The background is also clear: as Christ 
received authority from the Father, so he gives authority to 
those whom he sends; as Christ himself "cometh in the name 
of the Lord/* so his ambassadors come "in the name of 
Jesus"; and as he came "not to be ministered unto but to 
minister," so he has also commissioned his ambassadors to 
serve. 

When we turn to the Gospel of John, we find that the 
situation is the same there. There is little talk about par- 
ticular ministries; but the categories are clear in some ways 
much clearer than in the Synoptics. The background is 
particularly clear: the authority of Jesus and its character. 
Jesus himself received power from God, and he does nothing 
except that which he sees the Father do. In the Gospel of 
John the Christ is God's great ambassador to the world. In 
the many passages in which the Evangelist speaks about 
this mission, he uses interchangeably Tre^Tro) and aTroorreXXo), 
from the second of which the word "apostle" is derived. In 
other passages, which are also numerous, it is said that Christ 
"came down" from heaven, "went out" from God, "came" 
into the world. He is therefore God's representative on 
earth. "He that believeth on me believeth not on me, but 
on him that sent me. And he that beholdeth me beholdeth 
him that sent me" (John 12:44f.). "He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father" (14:9). "I and the Father are one" 
(10:30). "He that honoreth not the Son honoreth not the 
Father who hath sent him" (5:23; cf. Luke 10:16). It is 
before Jesus that the question of life or judgment is decided. 
"He that believeth on him is not judged; he that believeth 
not has been judged already, because he hath not believed 
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on. the name of the only-begotten Son of God" (John 3:18). 
Sometimes the Gospel of John also speaks expressly about 
the fact that God gives power to the Son, for there is no 
authority unless it be given. "A man can receive nothing 
except it have been given him from heaven" (3:27; cf. the 
statement of Jesus to Pilate, 19:11). So we read, "As the 
Father hath life in himself even so gave he to the Son also 
to have life in himself. And he gave him authority to execute 
judgment, because he is the Son of man" (5:26). The 
Father "gave him authority over all flesh" ( 17:2) . Therefore 
he has this power because he never goes his own way but 
rather goes the way of God. "If I glorify myself, my glory is 
nothing; it is my Father that glorifies me" (8:54). Jesus 
comes in the name of his Father, not in his own name, like 
others (5:43). Of himself he can do nothing (5:30). The 
things which he heard from God he speaks unto the world 
(8:26); he speaks the truth as he heard it from God (8:40). 
"The words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself. 
And the Father abiding in me doeth his works: they are his 
works" (14:10). "The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father doing" (5:19). Everywhere we 
encounter the same thought: the Son has authority which 
has been given to him by God, and he goes always in the 
Father's way. Likewise the work of the Son is completely 
a work of love: he is the good shepherd who gives his life 
for the sheep (10:11). 

Thus in John we find the same constitutive ideas about 
the "mission" as in the Synoptics but affirmed more 
strongly, and theologically more developed, Christ is "sent," 
has received power, is one with the Father, has come to us, 
and has come for our sakes. These several links all hang 
together. Just as the Son has power because he was sent 
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by God, just as he does only what he sees the Father doing, 
so it is as One sent from God that he is able to save. 

These same thoughts we encounter as to the disciples. 
Sometimes the very expressions are strikingly similar. God 
has "sent" the Son, and Christ "sends'* the disciples (13:20; 
17:18; 20:21). The Son can do nothing of himself (5:30); 
and "without me ye can do nothing 7 * (15:5). Christ is "the 
good shepherd" (10:11-14), and to Peter he gives the com- 
mission, "Be a shepherd to my sheep" (21:16). This is by 
no means accidental. The parallel relationship is expressed 
in a number of passages: 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever I send 
receiveth me; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me 
(13:20). 

As thou hast sent me into the world, even so send I them (17:18). 
As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you (20:21). 

If the essential matter is thus more clearly expressed by 
John than by the other three Evangelists, the concrete refer- 
ences to the commission are fewer in John than in the others. 
The disciples are not expressly given power to preach and 
to heal the sick. Yet we do read in one passage, "He that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do" (14:12); and in an- 
other place reference is made to "them who believe on me 
through their word" (17:20). But, as in the Synoptics, we 
do find the word as to "the power of the keys": 

And when he had said this, he breathed on them and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose soever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are retained 
(20:22-23). 

In the Gospels one finds not a few references to the 
commission to "work in the Lord's harvest/' But it is only 
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in the exceptional situation that one catches a glimpse of 
the apostolate functioning: in the reports about the sending 
out of the disciples. But when we come to the other writ- 
ings, which deal directly with the earliest period in the 
church's life, or grow directly out of the mission of the 
earliest church, the situation is naturally quite different. 
There we see not only the action of the apostolate, but many 
other offices and ministries. There especially in Paul we 
also find a series of basic expressions about the apostolate 
and the ministry in the church. 

In the Acts of the Apostles mention is made of a number 
of offices: "the Twelve" or "die Eleven'*; "aposdes," several 
of whom are mentioned particularly Peter, John, James, 
Barnabas (Acts 14:14), and Paul; "the Seven," whose ap- 
pointment is recorded in Acts 6:1-6 among them Stephen, 
and Philip who, in Acts 21:8, is called "the evangelist." They 
are not called deacons, in spite of the fact that their respon- 
sibility "to serve at table" (6:2) sounds like the work of 
deacons. In Acts 13:1 prophets and teachers are mentioned 
in the congregation at Antioch among them Barnabas and 
Saul. Mention is also made of other prophets (11:27; 15:32), 
Agabus and others (11:28; 21:10ff.), and also the four 
daughters of Philip, possessed of prophetic gifts (21:9). 
Among the "teachers," although that title is not used of him, 
we may doubtless classify die learned Apollos (18:24ff.), 
also spoken of by Paul (I Cor. 1:12; 3:4ff. ; 4:6; 16:12). 
"Presbyters" and "elders" are spoken of both among the Jews 
and in the Christian church at Jerusalem, where "the apos- 
tles and the elders are regarded as the highest tribunal for 
the whole church (Acts 15:2, 4, 6, 22, 23; 16:4). According 
to Acts 14:23, Paul and Barnabas appointed "elders" in 
congregations which they visited on the "first missionary 
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journey." According to Acts 20:17, Paul summoned the 
elders in the congregation of Ephesus to meet him at Mile- 
tus. Besides these "elders," as the word presbyteroi means, 
reference is also made to "the younger" (ol vewrepoi, 5:6; 
called "the young men" in 5:10). It is noteworthy that no 
mention is made of "deacons." But reference is made to a 
number who followed Paul ( and Barnabas ) on his journeys 
or otherwise assisted him John Mark, Silas (Silvanus), Tim- 
othy, Aquila, and Priscilla (Prisca). 

That it is Jesus Christ himself who stands behind the 
whole apostolic work is said repeatedly in the Acts of the 
Apostles. That is the over-all presupposition. The apostles 
have power and authority, but it is not their own. It is the 
power of Jesus Christ, the power of the Holy Spirit, which 
they have received (Acts 1:8). Just as people had once 
asked Jesus, "By what authority doest thou this?" (Mark 
11:28), they now ask the disciples, "By what power, or in 
what name, have ye done this?" (Acts 4:7. ) The answer is 
at hand: 

Why fasten ye your eyes on us, as though we hy our own power or 
godliness had made him to walk? The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, has glorified his servant Jesus; 
whom ye delivered up ... It is by faith in his name that this man, 
whom ye behold and know, has received strength in his name (3:12, 
13, 16). 

Thus the power and authority which the apostles exer- 
cised they received from Christ. Therefore they could per- 
form signs and wonders (Acts 5:12; 8:6; 14:3; 15:12; 19:11), 
which were not less than those which Christ himself per- 
formed. They healed the sick (3:lff.; 5:16; 9:33; 14:83.; 
28:8ff.); they cast out evil spirits (5:16; 8:7; 16:16ff.); Peter 
raised the dead (9:36ff.), as did also Paul (20:9ff.)- Simi- 
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larly, according to Acts, the disciples also* performed mir- 
acles as great as those of Christ himself. But they did so "in 
the name of Jesus": "Jesus Christ healeth thee" (9:34). And 
yet by far the most important work of the apostles was to 
"preach/* "proclaim the word/' "proclaim the gospel/* in- 
struct, admonish, bear witness: the apostles are witnesses 
for Christ. The miracles are a confirmation from heaven for 
the preaching (14:3). The identification of the word of 
the apostles and the Word of God is complete. This means, 
on the one hand, that the word of the apostles has authority; 
and on die other hand, that it has authority only because it 
is the Word of God imparted to the apostles. Only because 
it is the Word of God, only in the degree that it is the Word 
of God, does the word which they preach possess authority. 
In and of themselves the apostles are nothing. What they 
are they are through God. Thus the apostles preach the 
forgiveness of sins, but it is forgiveness in the name of Jesus, 
through Jesus (10:43; 13:38). 

Thus the apostle has authority, but only because it is 
derived from Christ, only in spiritual fellowship with Christ. 
He is a servant of God and of Christ (16:17; 20:19; 26:16). 
He is a "vessel" in the Lord's hand (9:15), and he does not go 
his own way but is directed by revelation (8:26; 10:3fF.; 9ff.; 
ll:5ff., 17; 12:7; 16:6; 18:9ff.; 20:221; 22:17ff.; 23:11; 27: 
23). Christ, the Holy Spirit, sends him (10:20; 22:21; 26: 
17), appoints him (22:14ff.; 26:16), chooses him (9:15). 
Christ, the Spirit, who has given his life its great direction, 
ceaselessly directs him also in lesser matters. 

Finally, according to Acts, the apostolic work is a work 
of ministering. There is a dwkonia, a ministry (1:17, 25; 20: 
24; 21:19) unto salvation. Paul did not neglect anything 
that was profitable for those whom he had won (20:20). 
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As to the rest of the offices in the church, the book of 
Acts speaks less specifically, "The prophets" are clearly 
reminiscent of the Old Testament: note the symbolical act 
in 21:11, and the declaration "Thus saith the Holy Spirit." 
The "teachers" seem to stand in close relationship to them, 
but under them (13:1). As to "the presbyters" there is a 
basic reference: 

Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in which the Holy 
Spirit hath made you overseers (bishops) to be shepherds for the 
church of God, which he purchased with his own blood (20:28). 

This passage does not enable us to speak concretely as 
to the specific work of "presbyters** and "bishops." (Are 
they the same?) But as to that which is fundamental, the 
reference is clear enough: Behind this ministry stands the 
appointment of the Holy Spirit, and the meaning of the 
ministry is to care for the "flock/* to serve as shepherds. 

The Book of Acts is already acquainted with a service of 
consecration for the holy ministry. The essential thing was 
not the mechanics by which the appointees were designated. 
That might be by nomination and the casting of lot (1: 
23fE.); it could be by choice (6:5); it could be by apostolic 
act (14:23). The essential thing is the participation of God, 
Christ, the Spirit. "Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts of 
all men, show of these two the one whom thou hast chosen* 5 
(1:24). "These (that is, the seven) they set before the 
apostles; and when they had prayed they laid their hands on 
them** (6:6). "This man is a chosen vessel to> me** (9:15). 
"The God of our fathers hath appointed thee** (22:14). "And 
as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the Holy Spirit 
said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto 
I have called them** (13:2f.). "So they, being sent forth by 
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the Holy Spirit, went ..." (13:4). "Then they sailed to 
Antioch, the same place whence they had been sent out, 
after they had been committed to die grace of God" (14:26). 
"The flock in which the Holy Spirit hath made you over- 
seers" (20:28). In this way the original Christian ministry 
stands out as, through and through, an essentially religious 
task, as a spiritual ministry. Just as all Christians could be 
called "the chosen," "the called," so some were chosen and 
called for special ministry. This ministry is also a work of 
building the church. The fruit of their preaching is not only 
individual Christians, but congregations, new sprouts on the 
tree of the church. 

But where does the authority of the church reside? 
Where is its norm? The book of Acts gives no concrete and 
specific answer to that question. The writer of Acts gives 
two answers, which are really not two, but one. For one 
thing it is said that the warrant lies in contact with Jesus 
Christ. But such contact might be one of two kinds: a per- 
sonal-historic contact, or a spiritual contact. When a suc- 
cessor for Judas was to be appointed, they set forth one "of 
the men that companied with us all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the baptism 
of John, unto the day that he was received up from us" 
(1:21). Therefore "the Twelve" had such a decisive posi- 
tion in the church. Therefore "the apostles and presbyters" 
in Jerusalem had such a leading influence in the church. But 
comparable with such contact with Christ, there was also 
another, the pneumatic, through the immediate revelation 
of the Spirit. This guidance is equally absolute. Through 
revelation, Paul was called, and through revelation both 
Peter and he were guided to vital decisions. In modern 
times the difference between these two has often been exag- 
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gerated. The former has been viewed as traditional and 
objective; the latter as personal and subjective. But that is 
a modem way of looking at it. The New Testament stands 
in opposition to such a distinction. For one thing, in the 
New Testament, the revelation of the Spirit is not something 
subjective, but something objective. For another thing, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are one. One of them does not 
say one thing and the other something else. Their unity 
finds expression in a special way in the book of Acts. It is 
characteristic that, for the writer of this book, it was they 
who walked with Christ during his earthly life who could 
see him after his resurrection and bear witness to it. They 
had been with Jesus from his baptism until his ascension 
not merely before his death, nor merely after his resurrec- 
tion. That Paul was an apostle shows conclusively that to 
meet with the Risen One is enough. It is enough precisely 
because he who meets the Risen One actually meets Christ 
himself. 

When we turn to Paul, we find both points of agreement 
and certain characteristic peculiarities, in comparison with 
what has preceded. With Paul too the most numerous and 
clearest expressions refer to the apostolate, but with him 
there are also other ministries. For Paul too the apostle is 
called and sent by Christ himself. For Paul likewise the 
apostle has a great authority, which is nevertheless a derived 
authority, while he himself is nothing. So to Paul the apostle 
exists for the sake of the congregation. And for Paul the 
apostle is first and last a preacher of the gospel of God, yet 
one who is also mighty in miraculous works and spiritual 
gifts. That which gives the Pauline expressions about the 
apostolate their peculiar character is the sharp emphasis 
upon the immediate spiritual contact with Christ, and the 
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fundamental, often antithetical, pointing of his statements, 
Paul ceaselessly stressed his call to be an apostle. Almost 
always that appears in the opening of his letters: "Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, separated 
unto the gospel of God" (Rom. 1:1). "Paul, called to be an 
apostle of Jesus Christ through the will of God, and Sos- 
thenes our brother" (I Cor. 1:1); similarly in II Cor. 1:1. 
Most emphatic of all is the formulation in Gal. 1:1, and there 
the antithetical form is very clear: 

Paul, an apostle, not from men, neither through men, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father, who raised him from the dead (Gal. 
1:1; cf. 1:11). 

Paul "received grace and apostleship" (Rom. 1:5); he 
considers his office high (Rom. 11:13); he puts others in 
remembrance "because of the grace that was given me of 
God" (Rom. 15:15); Christ "sent" him to "preach the gos- 
pel" (I Cor. 1:17); as a wise masterbuilder he laid the 
foundation "according to the grace of God which was given 
unto me" (I Cor. 3:10). It is a small matter to him that 
others should set themselves up in judgment over him, 
for he is answerable only to God (4:3f.). He can admonish 
his congregations to be imitators of him (4:16), and put 
them in remembrance of his ways in Christ (4:17); he can 
threaten them with the rod (4:21). He is "free," an apostle, 
and he has seen the Lord (9:1). When he appeals to their 
judgment (10:15), it is that they should see that he is right, 
and he praises them when they hold fast to his teaching 
(11:1). Paul also recognizes a spiritual hierarchy in the 
church of Christ, where apostles occupy the first place, 
prophets and teachers the second and third places respec- 
tively (12:28f.). Although he is "the least of the apostles, 
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and not worthy to be called an apostle" ( 15:9), he neverthe- 
less knows that the grace of God works more abundantly 
through him than through any other (15:10). He wishes 
the Corinthians to be "obedient in all things" (II Cor. 2:9); 
he knows that the word with which he comes issues either 
in life or in death (2:15ff.). He does not need any letter of 
commendation (3:1). The New Testament office is glo- 
rious beyond measure (3:6ff., where the original uses the 
word diakonia, ministry), more glorious than the Old Testa- 
ment office of Moses. The latter is an office of death, the 
former of life; the latter is unto condemnation, the former 
unto justification; the latter is transitory, the former abiding. 
Therefore "we act entirely in the open, not as Moses, who 
put a veil upon his face" (3:12f.). To Paul was "committed 
the word of reconciliation" (5:19); "we are ambassadors on 
behalf of Christ; it is God who admonishes through us. We 
beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God" 
(5:20). The weapons of his warfare are "so mighty before 
God that they could cast down strongholds," "bringing every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of Christ" (10:4f.). 
He is "not a whit behind the very chief est apostles" (11:5); 
he has had "visions and revelations" (12: Iff.), and through 
him have been wrought the works which are the signs of an 
apostle, "signs and wonders, and mighty works" (12:12). 
He did not receive his gospel from men, but it came to him 
by revelation (Gal. l:llf.); he yields neither before angels 
(l:6ff.), nor Peter (2:llff). As an apostle of Christ he can 
claim authority (I Thess. 2:6), even though at times he re- 
frains from doing so. We meet this thought of his refusal to 
claim certain "rights" in a number of passages, particularly 
his refusal to claim the right to live on the provision of the 
congregation (I Cor. 9). 
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In such ways Paul gives strong expression to his author- 
ity, received from God and from Christ himself. It is God 
himself who admonishes through him; he did not receive 
his message from men but from God. But with equal vigor 
he also emphasizes the fact that the authority is not his own, 
that he in himself is nothing. He will not venture to speak 
of anything except that which Christ wrought through him 
(Rom. 15:18f,). He will not know anything save Christ 
crucified (I Cor. 2:2). "What is Apollos? What is Paul? 
Only ministers* 7 (I Cor. 3:5). Paul wishes to be regarded 
"as a minister of Christ and steward of the mysteries of God" 
(4:1). He can differentiate between himself and the Lord, 
between his own advice and the Lord's commandment (7: 
10, 25). He must take care lest he himself be rejected 
(9:27). He is not worthy to be called an apostle (15:9): "I 
labored more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was in me" (15:10). His proficiency 
is due to the fact that he does not corrupt the word of God 
but preaches the word in Christ (II Cor. 2:17): "not that 
we are sufficient of ourselves, to account anything as from 
ourselves; but our sufficiency is from God" (II Cor. 3:4f.), 
through whose mercy he received his office (4:1). In the 
last chapter referred to, his pointed use of antithetical state- 
ment, already mentioned and frequently encountered, is 
very manifest: 

For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves 
as your servants for Christ's sake . . . but we have this treasure in 
earthen vessels, that the exceeding greatness of the power may be of 
God, and not of ourselves (4:5-7). 

This passage also gives clear expression to the third char- 
acteristic of the early Christian ministry: the apostle is "your 
servant for Christ's sake/* In a number of places Paul calls 
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his office a diakonia, a ministry (which may indeed as often 
mean the serving of God as "your service"), and this thought 
is one that is expressed in many other ways too. The rule 
which is stated in Romans 12:5, "We are severally members, 
serving one another," naturally applies also to him who holds 
the office. Paul will follow after the things that make for 
peace and mutual edification (Rom. 14:19). Each one must 
"please his neighbor for that which is good, unto edifying," 
and thus be like Christ himself (15:2f.). He speaks for the 
profit of the Corinthians (I Cor. 7:35), and he sowed unto 
them "spiritual things" (9:9-11); he does not seek his own 
profit but "the profit of many, that they may be saved" (10: 
33). The status of servant comes to clear expression in sev- 
eral sharply antithetical statements: 

I do not say this as though we had lordship over your faith; much 
rather are we helpers to prepare your joy (II Cor. 1:24). 

For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus our Lord; and ourselves 
as your servants for Jesus* sake (II Cor. 4:5). 

So it can be said, "All things are for your sake" ( II Cor. 
4:15), and Paul knows that he has received his authority 
"for building you up, not for casting you down" (10:8; 13: 
10). This does not betray a desire to please everybody. His 
position as a servant of Christ stands guard against such 
unfaithfulness: "If I please men, I should not be a servant 
of Christ" (Gal. 1:10). 

Just as Christ's work reached its high point in suffering 
for others, so Paul's work involved suffering for the brethren, 
"the sufferings of Christ" abounded unto him (II Cor. 1:5). 
These sufferings are the apostle's lot, and through such he 
can be profitable to the church: 

Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part 
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that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body's sake, which is the church (Col. 1:24). 

To be an apostle is thus for Paul a commission which is 
great beyond measure; it is to be a Christ for the church. 
With Christ's authority he speaks the Word of God unto 
condemnation or salvation, of however little worth he him- 
self may be. Like Christ, he himself is consecrated to his 
ministry: he lives for the brethren, and like Christ he too 
must go the way of suffering. However this high commission 
does not set him off from his Christian brethren. It is not 
only he who must go the way of Christ, the way of suffering; 
all Christians must go that way. The apostle mediates the 
life of Christ from Christ to the church, not merely the word 
of Christ. Therefore he can say: 

Be ye imitators of me, even as I am of Christ (I Cor. 11:1; cf, I Thess. 
1:6; I Cor. 4:16; Phil. 3:17). 

So that which has been said about Christian office applies 
to Paul's office as an apostle: it implies participation in the 
authority of Christ; it implies the complete surrender of 
one's own interests to the work of Christ; it implies ministry 
in and for the church. But does the same apply to the other 
offices about which Paul speaks? 

It is clear that there is a great difference between the 
apostolic office and the other ministries : "First and foremost 
God has set some in the congregation to be apostles . . " 
(I Cor. 12:28). But there is certainly no wall of partition 
between this office and the others, which would preclude 
comparison. The other offices also have a share in the au- 
thority of Christ, are bound to the work of Christ, and in- 
volve a serving for the profit of the church. If one comes 
into the church and hears a prophet,, he must bear witness, 
"God is truly in your midst" (I Cor. 14:25). He who speaks 
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in the Spirit, speaks the Word of God. The apostle admon- 
ishes the Thessalonians to "rightly esteem those who work 
among you and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you" 
(I Thess. 5:12); one ought to be in subjection to those who 
have set themselves to minister to the saints (I Cor. 16:15f.). 
Titus is called partner and fellow worker (II Cor. 8:23); 
similarly Prisca and Aquila (Rom. 16:3), Urbanus (Rom. 
16:9), Timothy (Rom. 16:21), Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:22ff.), 
Clement and others (Phil. 4:3), Mark and Jesus Justus (Col. 
4:10f.), Philemon (Philemon 1), Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, 
and Luke (Philemon 24). The representatives whom the 
churches had appointed for the contribution to Jerusalem 
must not be despised: the Corinthians must recognize them 
as messengers of the churches (in the original, "apostles of 
the churches") and of the glory of Christ (II Cor. 8:23). 
From this it would clearly appear that even the lowliest 
service in the church is a service "in the Lord," and a par- 
ticipation in the apostles' task and the "glory of Christ." 
These offices, their work, and their authority must be recog- 
nized as specifically religious. 

These ministries are furthermore a service in and for the 
church. Even when it is a matter of rendering service to 
the apostle, it is the benefit to the mission and the church 
that is the great objective. Titus is called "fellow worker in 
your service" (II Cor. 8:23). The gifts of prophecy are 
better than the speaking with tongues because, besides being 
a service to God even as the speaking with tongues is they 
also edify the congregation (I Cor. 14: Iff.). The spiritual 
gifts should "have the edification of the congregation as their 
purpose" (I Cor. 14:12). This service culminates in the will- 
ingness to lay down one's life for others, as with Prisca and 
Aquila (Rom. 16:4) and Epaphroditus (Phil. 2:30). 
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The pastoral epistles if they also are genuineoccupy 
a special position in the Pauline literature. They must there- 
fore be treated separately, especially when the discussion 
concerns office and order in the church. Nowhere else in 
the New Testament do we find such definite references to 
the church's offices, particularly to presbyters, bishops, dea- 
cons, deaconesses (who are also called diakonoi), and 
"widows." Various instructions are given as to qualifications 
for these ministries. They speak mostly of common virtues: 
blamelessness, peaceableness, temperance, and so forth (I 
Tim. 3: Iff.; Titus l:5ff.). In many passages there is a special 
quality about the specifications mentioned, not only in com- 
parison with Paul but also with the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. The church is moving towards a more fixed govern- 
ment. Yet we can observe the same fundamental principles 
as in the rest of the New Testament. Some of the expres- 
sions are directly related to the customary Pauline thoughts 
and statements. Paul is called to be an apostle according to 
the will of God (I Tim. 1:1; II Tim. 1:1; Titus 1:1; cf. also 
I Tim. 2:7; II Tim. 1:11; Titus 1:3). The ministry consists 
in teaching and admonition (I Tim. 4:11; 6:2; II Tim. 2:14; 
4:2; Titus 1:9); it is received by "prophecy" and the laying 
on of hands (I Tim. 4:14; cf. II Tim. 1:6). It is necessary to 
guard that which one has oneself received (I Tim. 6:20; II 
Tim. l:13f.; 2:2; 3:10), and to commit the same to others 
(II Tim. 2:2, 14). It is a caring for the church (I Tim. 3:5); 
it demands service (diakonia). He who has this ministry 
must also be an example for the faithful (I Tim. 4:12). 

We can make only brief reference to the remaining New 
Testament booksHebrews, the catholic epistles the two 
Epistles of Peter, the three Epistles of John, James, Jude 
and Revelation. The Epistle to the Hebrews says much 
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about Christ as the high priest once he is spoken of as 
"apostle and high priest" (Heb. 3:1) but not much about 
Christian offices. The most important references are the 
following: 

Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit to them; for they 
watch on behalf of your souls, as they shall give account (13:17). 

Remember them that had the rule over you, men that spake unto you 
the word of God; and considering the issue of their life, imitate their 
faith (13:7). 

In passages as short as these one could hardly look for 
more definite confirmation of our preceding discussion. The 
word that is preached is identified with the word of God: 
the teachers "spoke the word of God"; their authority is de- 
rived therefrom; "remember them that had the rule over 
you," and "obey them that have the rule over you." There is 
also the pastoral responsibility: "They watch over your 
souls"; and they are examples: "imitate their faith." 

In the First Epistle of Peter all Christians are spoken of 
as "a holy priesthood" (I Pet. 2:5), and Christ is called "the 
shepherd and bishop of your souls." The bounds of the 
Christian service are given: they who serve in the church 
have their ministry from Christ, but are themselves no better 
than their brothers; they who have received the gifts of grace 
must use them in the service of the brethren "as good stew- 
ards of the manifold grace of God" (I Pet. 4:10); "If any 
man speaketh, let him speak according to the word of God; 
if any man ministereth, let him do so according to the meas- 
ure of the strength which God supplieth; that in all God may 
be glorified through Jesus Christ" (4:11). But the most 
important passage on this question as to the ministry of the 
early church is the following: 

The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also an elder, and 
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a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory 
that shall be revealed: Feed the flock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over God's 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. And when the chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away (5:1-4). 

With this passage, which is one of the chief references to 
the early Christian ministry, we may conclude. It is clear 
that the Scriptures which we have examined had many 
things to say on the matters we have discussed, and other 
Scriptures, which we have not touched are not silent on these 
points. Perhaps it would have been good to examine some- 
what more closely certain specific responsibilities, particu- 
larly the administration of the sacraments. From the begin- 
ning this must have been important in the government of the 
church. But information as to the organization of the church 
is almost completely lacking in the New Testament. This 
problem has therefore not been considered, for we have 
been concerned to examine what the New Testament has 
had to say about the ministry, rather than to present a theory 
as to the early development of ecclesiastical organization. 
The study which we have presented accordingly makes no 
claim to completeness. We now content ourselves with pre- 
senting certain summarizing statements. 

To understand the New Testament office one must recog- 
nize the background: the New Testament's total outlook 
on the world, and its belief as to the mission of Christ. To 
the New Testament mind the world is no idyll, but the place 
where a choice is made for a final, great settlement between 
evil and good, between falsehood and truth, between Satan 
and God, In this struggle no effort of man can suffice. Only 
He who comes with God's own power and in God's name 
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can compete with the forces of darkness. Jesus Christ is 
engaged in this struggle, and his ambassadors are engaged 
in it. Without the power and authority of Christ, without 
his force and his Spirit, without his word and his name, 
nothing can suffice; but with them, all can be done. Out 
of these come authority, and freedom from fear and 
humility. 

The ministry of the Christian is therefore, through and 
through, an office of grace. In that statement all is summed 
up. It means that the ministry is not something secondary 
and accidental in the structure of the church; it is the 
church's central task. It means also that this ministry is the 
bearer of God's own grace, and shares in the authority of 
the divine Word. It further means that the office does not 
rest on merit but on grace, that it does not rest on one's own 
initiative but on a commission that is given by grace. Finally 
it means that the ministry is not an end in itself; its purpose 
is to bring the Word of grace to men. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Church in 
the New Testament 

GOSTA LINDESKOG 

In earlier Protestant research it was the kingdom of God 
which occupied the center of interest, while the concept of 
the church received no corresponding attention. But now 
it is the church which has become the burning issue. It is 
inevitable that much thought is being given to the question 
of the relation between the kingdom of God and the church 
in New Testament thought. 
I In the main, scholars have given three answers to the 



This has been the position of those 
who consider the church the central reality^ Q 



This is affirmed by theolo- 



gians who carry on the o^der tradition for which the church 
was of secondary interes4fAnd 






According to the viewpoint that was formerly common, 
Jesus was the founder of the church only in a very modified 
sense. He was primarily the preacher of the kingdom of 
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God. Jesus did indeed establish a congregation, the Twelve, 
but they had a very special task, namely to spread abroad 
his proclamation as to the kingdom of God. Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz expressed the relation between the church and the 
kingdom of God about as follows: "The fact remains that 

J^SU!_^^ 

dom of God. The content of his preaching was that the 
kingdom of God was at hand, and his point of view is dis- 
torted if in place thereof one sets the thought about the 
Christian church." Here one sees the clear assumption that 
the kingdom of God and the church are widely different 
realities. With much the same thought Gloege speaks of 
what he calls the hypothesis of substitution. Jesus has 
preached the kingdom of God, but his view was so modified 
in apostolic times that the church was substituted for the 
kingdom. The church came to stand beside and in the place 
of the kingdom of God. It is even held by some that this 
substitution may already have taken place in the thought 
of Jesus himself. When he saw that with his proclamation 
of the kingdom of God he could not win the people, he 
decided to establish a church. 

There is another view which Gloege calls the hypothesis 
of identity, accordingto >wh^ 

church are identical An example is found in E. Schaeder: 
"If according to Ihe New Testament the church is the fellow- 
ship of people mnited in God, who by their fellowship with 
J5 honorandse 



is the realization ofSbekingdom of God in this world/* This 
is of course also the Roman Catholic concept of the churclj 
"^TToi^^ equa- 

tion between the kingdom of God and the church, one may 
come to the same end in an indirect manner. Jesus belongs 
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both to the kingdom of God and to the church; consequently 
man meets him in both of these realities. The result is a kind 
of personal union. Or one may hold the view that those who 
belong to the kingdom of God are the same as those who 
now belong to the church. In such ways kingdom and 
church become identical with each other. 

But neither of these two viewpoints is satisfactory. It is 
of course evident that there must be an intimate bond of 
unity between two such essential concepts as church and 
kingdom of God. It is important to arrive at the best possi- 
ble understanding of this bond of unity, one which must not 
do violence to the realities of the situation. 

As we have seen, it was formerly an accepted practice 
for exegesis to differentiate between what Jesus meant, on 
the one hand, and what the early church after his day be- 
lieved, on the other hand. There is now current a view 
which stresses the importance of realizing the sameness of 
the message of Jesus and the faith of the early church, and 
this is indeed important. But the historic distinction be- 
tween Jesus and the early church is always an important 
corrective against the tendency towards a one-sided affirma- 
tion of absolute unity in the New Testament. It is clearly 
a fact that the thought of the kingdom of God rules Jesus' 
own preaching, while very little is said in the Gospels about 
the church. But in the epistles the situation is virtually the 
opposite. A simple counting of words shows that. "The 
Bgdo^^ 

one hundred and twenty tjmesjuijthe Gospels, and^jeight 
timesjn^Acts^ Inthe rest of the books it is found only a total 
of^twenty-four timesTTEeTaos^^ (five 

^^^l^^S^^S^^^^^ with Revelation (four times) 
next in frequency. The Epistle to the Romans uses the ex- 
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pression only once: "The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Spirit" (Rom. 14:17). Of these twenty-four references, most 
make use of the genitive "of God." Ephesians 5:5 reads "the 
kingdom of Christ and God." Colossians 1:13 and II Timo- 
thy 4:1 speak of the kingdom as Christ's. There is uncer- 
tainty as to II Timothy 4:18: does the subject "the Lord" 
here mean God or Christ? In some gospel passages a christo- 
logical reference is included: Matt. 16:28; 20:21; Luke 22:30 
(cf. vs. 29); 23:42; John 18:36. As to the expression "the 
kingdom of Christ" we shall speak later. 

This striking difference between the Gospels and the 
other books, in the use of the expression "the kingdom of 
God," can obviously not be an accident, 



^^ use of the term in 

The answer is noth^m^ 



^ 
Christ The place of the kingdom of God Js 



him JL ^butjaotj^^ 

T^eJ^J^^ 

"church," ecclesm^QG^^s^ in the Gospels only in the basic 
passage in Matt. 16:18, and in Matt. 



one hi^ In most 

The* expres- 

sion "church of God" as a characterization for the church in 
general appears in a number of places: Acts 20:28; I Cor. 
10:32; 15:9; Gal. 1:13; I Tim. 3:5; 3:15. We also note the 
following expressions: "the churches of the saints" (I Cor. 
14:33); "the churches of Judea which were in Christ" (Gal. 
1:22). In a number of places the unmodified term "the 
church" is used (Phil. 3:6; Heb. 2:12, quoted from the 
Psalms). Ephesians and Colossians constitute a special 
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problem of which more will be said later. The term is en- 
tirely lacking in II Timothy, Titus, I and II John, I and II 
Peter, and Jude. But the existence of the church is recog- 
nized; it is referred to by several synonyms. In I Peter it is 
called "an elect race," "a royal priesthood/' "a holy nation/' 
"a peculiar people/' 

Such a survey makes it very clear that the concept "the 
kingdom of God" belongs particularly in the preaching of 
Jesus, while it appears very rarely outside of the Synoptics. 
The opposite is the case with the term "church/' It is almost 
exclusively a word of the apostolic period. This is surely 
noteworthy and significant, even if it can be shown that the 
fact of the church is to be found in the preaching of Jesus 
more than the use of the term would immediately indicate. 
"Tfhe question of the relation between Jesus and the king- 
dom of God and tibe church has already been discussed by 
Professor Fridrichsen, in his chapter on "Messiah and the 
Church." Therefore a brief statement here, for the sake of 
consistency, will be sufficient It will then be the chief task 
of this chapter to carry the investigation further on into the 
apostolic period. 

Jesus is the preacher of the kingdom of God. His task 
was to call men to the kingdom of God and to bring them 
to salvation in it. TjiiJ&^ 

said about the kingdomjisj^ belong^ 

tu^&efutire as the f 1 ^^^ 

in the world. It is transcendent: God's kingdom is the work 
of God. P resen tsd5^^ 

tlii^ char- 

acter. Go^^ crf 



^ God 

is already present. The s^onj?^^ 
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evident Jtbat the kingdom of God is already present. It is 
realized through him. 

But is Jesus also the founder of the church and in what 

J ^^^v^-^-v^^r*--*-^*^ 

sense has he established a church?/^El|dolf J^bnaira* has 
recently given careful scrutiny to idle classic passage in Mat- 
thew 16. As one might expert, pSTjoan^ 

^ 



Bultmann's 

chief argument against the genuineness of this passage is 
that its ecclesiastical terminology and thought are foreign 
to the original words of Jesus. It is his thought that even if 
Jesus regarded himself as Son of man and Messiah, one can- 
not conclude from that fact that he thought himself called 
upon to establish a church. He holds 



preaching of the disciples which^^ 

HFaSlE^ any such result. For 

Bultmann that question is decisive; and to it he gives a 
negative answer. 

It is very precarious to deny the genuineness of this basic 
passage on purely formal grounds, as Bultmann does. That 
such a passage stands alone is no decisive proof against its 
trustworthiness. It has held a very central place in tradi- 
tion, and it is extremely bold to conclude that it is the prod- 
uct of conditions and a need that arose later in the apostolic 
period. It seems certain that the passage is not to be ex- 
plained by such an assumption. The ^ggri^d^rdhjwais cer- 
tainlyjgersua^ 
J^ 



speak and 

act in the wayjwln^ So the question 

is what these words meant injthe mind^ of Jesus. Ernst von 
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Dobschiitz writes: "Even if one admits the genuineness of 
this statement, still it is certain that Jesus had no more inten- 
tion of founding a church than of founding a religion. He 
intended to be the Messiah of his people, the fulfiller of all 
divine prophesy." In Kittens W6rterbuch y Karl Ludwig 
Schmidt comes to a more positive result. The Messiah is not 
a private person. The Messiah comprehends a church in 
himself. This church Jesus established with his words in 
Matt. 16:17-19. He may have used the word k e nista. The 
meaning of Jesus is that the disciples as a k e nistd constituted 
the people of God. The circle of the apostles is eine Sonder- 
synagoge, a conventicle within Judaism, "the remnant of 
Israel/' It is Schmidt 7 s judgment that this ecclesia is a great 
eschatological fact. 

This interpretation is of course open to discussion. Never- 
theless the fact stands that Jesus did establish a congregation 
of disciples. That they were twelve in number is also of 
significance, that is certain. The twelve disciples represented 
the whole of Israel. This congregation of disciples had a 
special task, namely to go forth with the message of Jesus. 
It was a missionary congregation. They were to go out to 
make disciples of all nations, that is, to call them to the 
kingdom of God. However the kingdom of God and the con- 
gregation of disciples are not identical, any more than Jesus 
and the kingdom of God are one and the same. But the rela- 
tion between them is undeniable: the congregation's task is 
to represent the kingdom of God in the world. It is this rela- 
tionship, and not identity, which we find in the basic passage, 
"On this rock will I build my church. I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven/* The result is that we come 
to a "both-and": Jesus both preached the kingdom of God 
and established an ecclesia. That it was not composed only 
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of the Twelve is to be seen, among other places, in the fact 
that Luke also speaks of a wider circle, the Seventy (seventy- 
two). 

In the apostolic period the church is an undeniable fact, 
and this empirical reality likewise gives rise to an ecclesiasti- 
cal speculation, an ideology of the church. But here too we 
find that the church and the kingdom of God are not re- 
garded as identical. The church has not taken the place of 
the kingdom of God. To be sure, one does not hear so fre- 
quently about the kingdom. The message of Christ now 
stands in the center. But with it the kingdom of God is al- 
ways an actuality. Therefore K. L. Schmidt is right when he 
says, "From all this it is understandable that the apostolic 
and post-apostolic church in the New Testament did not so 
often make explicit reference to the kingdom of God but 
constantly implied that kingdom by its references to the 
Lord Jesus. This does not mean that talk about the church 
took the place of Jesus' preaching of the kingdom. We see 
how the Christians later held fast to their faith in the king- 
dom of God through their experience of Christ after Easter/' 
Thus in the apostolic church, the realm of Christ is not iden- 
tical with the kingdom of God. The kingdom of Godjsjd- 
ways area^^ 

who rules now. Oscar Cullmann has further developed this 
view in hisT^onigsherrschaft Christi und Kirche im Neuen 
Testament. Cullmann has directed attention to a third con- 
cept which has hitherto usually not had sufficient recogni- 
tion, namely the regnum Christi, the kingly power of Christ. 
One of the oldest Christian confessions^ 
three words, Kyrios Jesous Chngws, JesusChrist is Lord 

ThlLkll]^^^ 

stands under ji^Te^^^C^istt^^ol. 1:13). In the present 
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all things are in subjection to him (Col. 1:16). Christ is 
Lord not only over men, but also over the whole visible and 
invisible world (I Pet. 3:22). All power has been given to 
him in heaven and in earth, and he shall reign until he has 
delivered up all things unto the Father (I Cor. 15:23). But 
the kingdom of God does not come until the parousia. In 
the. 'present time, while the kingdom of Christ endures, the 
church has its existence. Regnum Christi and the church of 
Christ have this in common that they both belong to a lim- 
ited period of timeunlike the kingdom of God which is 
purely future. Thus they belong to the interim. The king- 
dom of Christ exists now: God has saved us from the power 
of darkness and translated us to the kingdom of his Son 
(Col. 1:13), The kingdom of . Christ began with his resur- 
rection, and it will also have an ending, namely with his 
second coming (I Cor. 15:23ff.). When Christ comes the 
final period of his reign begins, which Revelation calls the 
millennium. ; Viewed as to its content it is as impossible to 
separate the kingdom of Christ from the kingdom of God 
as it is to separate the Son from the Father; but eschatologi- 
cally viewed they are different. Christ* s kingdom on earth 
is the church. But just as we must not identify the church 
and the kingdom of God, so we must not identify the church 
with the kingdom of Christ. The kingdom of Christ includes 
the whole creation; but the church is limited to the earth 
and restricted to the fellowship of men, the company of 
those who believe in Christ. Yet the church is the central 
fact in the regnum Christi. That is implied in the concept 
of the body of Christ: "The kingdom of Christ constitutes a 
strictly limited earthly place for the regnum Christi which 
Christ, the head of the whole creation, has chosen as his 
earthly body." Such is the thought of Cullmann^ In con- 
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elusion we offer certain general reflections. 

The central fact in apostolic Christianity is fellowship 
with Christ, a personal relationship with the heavenly Christ. 
The church is therefore first and foremost the fellowship of 
Christ. In the church the drama of Christ is experienced: 
the suffering, the death, the resurrection (Rom. 6). This is 
the meaning of the New Testament concept of the church, 
even as the doctrine of Christ constitutes the peculiar char- 
acter of Christianity's history! Beyond this we find no doc- 
trine of the church in the writings of Paul. But in Ephesians 
and Colossians a notable speculation as to the church is 
developed. We call to mind characteristic statements like 
these: "He put all things in subjection under his feet and 
gave him to be the head over all things to the church, which 
is his body> the fulness of him that filleth all in all" (Eph. 
1:22, 23). "He will make those who have received the holy 
endowments to work as servants for the building up of the 
body of Christ" (Eph. 4:12). "We are members of his bod/' 
( Eph. 5: 30 ) . "Christ is the head of the church, being himself 
the saviour of the body" (Eph. 5:23). "He is the head of 
the body, the church" (Col. 1:18). "His body, which is the 
church" (Col. 1:24). Men have wondered about the unu- 
sual figure of speech in the Epistle .to the Ephesians, accord- 
ing to which Christ is the head of the church and it is his 
body. Many of the difficulties are overcome if we hold that 
to call him head only means that Christ is the Lord of the 
church; if we see that by this figure nothing mystical is im- 
plied. Heinrich Schlier in his work Christus und die Kirche 
im Epheserbrief has proposed another solution. He begins 
with the proper observation that Christ and the church are 
related to each other, according to Ephesians, in a way that 
is very different from the other letters of Paul. In Paul we 
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have the usual figure of the body and its members, common 
in Greek philosophy. The body that is, the unity of Chris- 
tiansis die property of Christ. But in die Epistle to the 
Ephesians we have a representation which is borrowed from 
Gnosticism. There we meet the idea of the "perfect heavenly 
man." He is at the same time in heaven and on earth. In 
heaven he is head, which means that the whole man is found 
diere. But at the same time he is also on earth, namely his 
"body." Whatever be the source of these speculations, they 
are at any rate in harmony with genuine Pauline thought 
("we in Christ," "Christ in us"). We may however suggest 
that speculations as to the church, the society of Christ, de- 
veloped in different directions, and also underwent a devel- 
opment within early Christianity. But they all had in com- 
mon this fact that their intention was to give expression to 
the inner fellowship between Christ and those who believed 
on him. In the New Testament sense then, the church means 
the fellowship of Christ here and now this and nothing 
else. It is important to warn against that which sometimes 
happens, that on the basis of single scriptural passages an 
idea of the church is built which is not clearly and expressly 
found in the New Testament itself. 

It should be noted that nowhere in the New Testament 
do we find express statement as to the relationship between 
the kingdom of God and the church. It is clear that there 
is a relation between them. What is necessary is diat we 
understand the character of that relationship. We find that 
Jesus preached the kingdom of God and built the church, as 
O. Michel says in his work Das Zeugnis des Neuen Testa- 
ments von der Gemeinde. We can point with certainty only 
to the Twelve. Jesus himself does not give us any instruc- 
tion- as to the church. In the apostolic period the congrega- 
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tion, the church, is a fact, growing through the inner devel- 
opment of the situation itself. Then a theology as to the 
church arises and is developed. Side by side with the domi- 
nant lines of thought there are also separate speculations- 
such as the thought of the pre-existence of the church, which 
some think is to be found in Ephesians 1:23; or the idea of 
the church as the mother of Christ, in Revelation 12. But 
such peculiarities do not belong to the basic New Testament 
view. The church is no more identical with the kingdom of 
God than Jesus himself is. But one must doubtless say that 
according to the early Christian concept the church repre- 
sents the continuation of Jesus' historic activity. The full 
consummation of the kingdom of God did not come either 
with the work of Christ in history or with the church. The 
work of Jesus was to call to the kingdom of God and to save 
in that kingdom. This is also the task of the church. The 
kingdom of God has not yet come, but its powers are at 
work both in the life of Jesus and in the church (cf. Heb. 
6:5 Christians share in the powers of the age to come). In 
this sense the church belongs of course to the kingdom of 
God; but the kingdom of God is more than the church. .^The 
kingdom of God is a cosmic, universal concept, and there- 
fore it is the only rigorously eschatological concept in the 
New Testament;! 

As the preacher of the kingdom of God Jesus founded the 
church, for by logical necessity both belong to his pro- 
phetic-soteriological action. Where he is the church is. 
"Church" means fellowship with Christ. But in that fact is 
also given the call to the kingdom of God, which is still to 
come. 
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NILS JOHANSSON 



I 

It is doubtless clear, in the study of the New Testament, 
that one does not find the early Christian concept of the 
church expressed in any single term. One must give atten- 
tion to a variety of words and expressions to arrive at a clear 
understanding of what the church in the New Testament is. 
Among the most important of these terms are such as "con- 
gregation*' (e/c/cA.7?om), "the people of God/* "the saints/' "the 
called/* "the chosen/' "the body of Christ/* "the disciples/* 
"the brethren/* "the Christians.** And in many passages we 
meet significant and enlightening statements about the 
church, even though no particular term is used. For exam- 
ple, the parables about the sower and the hidden treasure 
have much to say to us about the early Christian church, 
even though neither it nor its members are directly named. 

Since there is in the New Testament no term which can 
be said to be the special term for the church, one may feel 
free to choose among synonyms in studying the idea of the 
church. There would seem to be no particular significance 
in the choice of one or another as a starting point. They all 
give expression to the same fact, and are in large measure 
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used interchangeably in the sources. Yet the thought does 
arise that one of them, viewed historically, may include the 
nucleus of the Christian idea of the church, and in some 
degree give color and content to the others. The situation 
being what it is, it is hard to decide with which term to 
begin. However the choice is greatly facilitated by taking 
into account recent attempts to show what influence was 
exerted on Jesus and early Christianity by the Ethiopian 
Book of Enoch, especially by its imagery. There one finds 
strong reason for examining the early Christian church from 
the viewpoint of the elect around the Chosen One. This 
point of view has been suggested a number of times, but it 
has hitherto not had thoroughgoing investigation. As far as 
possible, such a treatment must be had in tibe not too distant 
future. It is possible that it may shed new light on the ques- 
tion of the early church. In that which follows here it will 
be possible to give only some scattered intimations of the 
results of such an investigation. 

II 

Around the figure of the Son of man, in the imagery of 
the Ethiopian Book of Enoch (I Enoch 3771), appears a 
circle which is often spoken of as "the elect." That tide cor- 
responds in remarkable degree with the term "the Chosen 
One** which is used as a synonym for "the Son of man/* It 
is not strange that it is only with great difficulty that one can 
gather up the various expressions into a picture of "the con- 
gregation of the elect." Clarity and definiteness are not 
often found in apocalyptic writing. But this is only of sec- 
ondary importance. The interesting and important fact is 
that these elect ones around the Chosen One constitute an 
eschatological congregation of the saved, and this congrega- 
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tion, both in its structure and its relation to the Son of man, 
shows an unmistakable resemblance in decisive points to 
the early Christian congregation, to the elect of God and 
of the Son of man in the Gospels. 

We present some of the most important expressions of 
this Ethiopian Book of Enoch as to the elect around the 
Chosen One. 

The circle of the elect is, like the Chosen One, pre-exist- 
ent, according to I Enoch 40:5. It exists in heaven, where 
Enoch heard Raphael praising it: 

And the other voice (Raphael's) I heard praising the Chosen One 
and the elect who are with the Lord of the spirits. 

And when the Son of man sat on his glorious throne to 
judge the kings and the mighty ones on earth, then the elect 
ones, before whom God has manifested him who rules, stand 
before him, 

. . . and travail shall come upon them when they see the Son of man 
sitting on the throne of his glory. 

And the kings and the mighty ones and all they who possess the earth 
shall praise and honor and exalt him who rules over all, and was 
concealed. For from the beginning the Son of man was hidden, and 
the Most High has preserved him in his power and revealed him 
before the elect. And the congregation of the elect and the saints 
shall be spread abroad, but all the elect shall stand before him on 
that day (62:5-8). 

The blessedness of the congregation of the elect after tibe 
judgment of the world is described, among other things, as 
a tablefellowship with the Son of man. The elect shall lift 
up their eyes and shall put on the imperishable raiment of 
life: 

And on that day the righteous and the elect shall be saved, and there- 
after they shall no more see the faces of sinners and of the unright- 
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eousness. The Lord of the spirits shall be over them: and they shall 
eat with the Son of man, lying down with him and rising up with him 
forever and ever. The righteous and the elect shall rise up from the 
ground, and their gaze shall no longer be downcast. They shall be 
clad in glorious raiment. And this shall be their raiment: the raiment 
of life from the Lord of the spirits. Your raiment shall not grow old, 
and your glory shall not fade before the Lord of the spirits (62:13-16) . 

Similar thoughts meet us in 48:7-9: 

The wisdom of the Lord of spirits has revealed him (the Son of man) 
before the saints and the righteous; for he has preserved the lot of the 
righteous, because they hated and despised this world of unrighteous- 
ness and hated all its works and ways, in the name of the Lord of 
spirits; for in his name they are saved, and according to his good 
pleasure they have received life. In those days all the kings of the 
earth and the mighty, who possess the earth, shall be cast down upon 
the ground by the works of their hands, for they shall not be able to 
save themselves in the day of their agony and their need. And I shall 
commit them to the hands of my elect ones. 

To the congregation of the elect belong not only those to 
whom the Son of man is revealed when, in the end of time, 
he comes to earth. As is evident from the quotation from 
40:5, there also belongs to it a circle of those who are pre- 
served with him in heaven. Just who belong to that circle 
does not appear very clearly from the picture presented. To 
judge from a number of places, it would seem that the 
author, when he mentions the elect in heaven, is making 
reference to angels. But other passages make it clear that 
men who have died in righteousness also belong to the 
circle. Their spirits have entered into the Son of man and 
seem to share a kind of mystic union with him: 

For the Chosen One stands before the Lord of the spirits, and his 
glory endures forever and ever, and his might from generation to 
generation. In him dwells the spirit of wisdom, and the spirit which 
gives insight, and the spirit of understanding and power, and the 
spirit of those who died in righteousness (49:2-3). 
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It must be admitted that this last passage is not clear, 
and we must be very careful in drawing conclusions from 
it. "Unfortunately there do not seem to be any direct paral- 
lels in this Ethiopian Book of Enoch which can be used to 
shed light on the interpretation; yet it is clear, from chapter 
49, verse 3, that the passage rests on a view of the circle of 
the elect in heaven in which the spirits of men are present 
already before the messianic age. Further evidence could 
be presented to remove all doubt that the righteous dead are 
represented as constituting a heavenly congregation of the 
elect around the Chosen One. This congregation is hidden 
in heaven until the coming of the age of the Messiah, and 
it shall be revealed when the Messiah shows himself to his 
elect upon earth: 

When the congregation of the righteous is made manifest, and sinners 
are punished for their sins and banished from the face of the earth, 
and when the Righteous One shows himself before his righteous elect 
whose deeds are preserved before the Lord of the spirits, when the 
light shall shine before the righteous and the elect who live on earth, 
where shall then the dwelling of sinners be and the resting place of 
those who have denied the Lord of the spirits? (38:1-2). 

The passages cited will have to suffice. They doubtless 
give adequate support for the following thesis: The Ethio- 
pian Book of Enoch which, as far as we can judge, had great 
and direct significance for Jesus and early Christianity, rec- 
ognizes a congregation of the elect in closest relationship 
with the Chosen One or the Son of man. This congregation 
is pre-existent in the sense that it is a congregation in heaven 
already before the Son of man appears at the end of the 
times. Into it the spirits of the righteous dead enter, form- 
ing a mystical oneness with the Son of man. It will be made 
manifest at the same time with him, and together with the 
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righteous elect on earth will constitute a "congregation of 
saints and the elect" in the messianic age, 

III 

It is not possible here to make closer comparison between 
the New Testament and the Book of Enoch as to the elect 
around the Chosen One, nor to compare Enoch with other 
non-Christian sources. That would carry us beyond our 
present limits. We must only point out certain things of more 
general character. 

It is well known that in various places in the New Testa- 
ment the circle around Jesus is spoken of as "elect/* A num- 
ber of times we hear both the noun and the verb from the 
lips of Jesus. It would give significant support for the cor- 
rectness of viewing early Christianity's idea of the church as 
the elect around the Chosen One, if it can be shown that 
the Gospels called the Son of man the Chosen One. This 
the Gospels actually do, for instance, in Luke 9:35; 23:35; 
and John 1:34. But even more important for our purpose 
than these three passages is the account of the baptism, in 
Mark 1:9-11. It is reported here that Jesus, when he came 
up out of the water, heard a voice from heaven which said, 
"Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." 
There is no doubt that this word from heaven, at the bap- 
tism of Jesus, is a quotation from Isaiah 42:1: "Mine elect, 
in whom my soul delighteth." That the account of the bap- 
tism refers to the passage in Isaiah is clear from the fact 
that both passages say that God sends his Spirit upon his 
elect One. That the word aycwr^Tos (beloved) in Mark 1:11 
is completely equivalent to AcXe/cro9 (chosen) is well recog- 
nized. It is significant that in the account of the Transfigura- 
tion, Luke (9:35) uses dyaTTTjro? where Mark (9:17) uses 
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If Mark 1:9-11 goes back to an account which 
comes from Jesus himself, then when he began his public 
ministry a voice from heaven designated him as Ebed JHWH 
(the servant of the Lord), in agreement with Isaiah 42: Iff. 
But the term that was used was not * my servant" but a syn- 
onym thereof, "mine elect." It was this term which, accord- 
ing to Mark 9:7, was used by the voice from heaven in the 
event which we usually speak of as the Transfiguration of 
Jesus. "The Chosen" was thus used to characterize the serv- 
ant of JHWH both in the Book of Isaiah and in the Book of 
Enoch, and in the latter it was an appelation for the Son of 
man. 

If the description of the baptism in Mark 1:9-11 does not 
go back to an authentic account of Jesus, but is, in whole or 
in part, a creation of the church, it would not mean that it is 
valueless as support for the point of view here presented. 
For Mark 1:11 shows at least that the Palestinian church 
very early reported that a voice from heaven characterized 
Jesus as the Chosen One, in the terms of Isaiah 42:1, when 
he began his ministry. As a rule scholars have not given 
that fact the recognition which it deserves. 

Under the word l/cXe/cros, in the Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament (IV, pp. 194, 195), Gottlob 
Schrenk has rightly pointed out that Paul rarely uses the 
word. He offers the suggestion that the former Pharisee 
avoids the term which Judaism had misused. "In Romans 
8:33, at the high point of the letter, the word embraces freely 
all that, from 8:14 on, has been said about those who possess 
the Spirit, the mot Beov, the dyairavre? rov Oeov. There is defi- 
nitely comprehended in this one concept all the divine prep- 
aration, saving, and recreating from the former status (8: 
28-30) to glorification. Because the congregation is com- 
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posed of the /cXeKToi Ozov there is no longer any accusation 
or condemnation, for in such case nothing can separate it 
from the love of God (8:37-39). This conception from Ro- 
mans 8:33 is strengthened by light shed on e/cXe/croi rov 0eov, 
in Colossians 3:12, by ayioi KOI rfyarnifjievoi. Here too the ref- 
erence is to the whole church. As the elect, Christians must 
show love to each other. The goal of election is love, and 
only he who is beloved of God can truly love." 

If the Book of Enoch, by its concept of the congregation 
of the elect around the Chosen One, supplies the nucleus of 
the early Christian idea of the church, this fact sheds light 
on many points. We can better understand the origin, con- 
tent and essence of that idea. Many concepts and expressions 
in the New Testament, especially in the Johannine writings, 
then stand out against a somewhat new background. On 
the other hand, that which is distinctive in the gospel idea 
of the church stands out the more clearly by the comparison. 
We can see how the Christian concept derives its character 
from the inner essence of the Christian message. A signifi- 
cant part of the thought-form of the Book of Enoch is taken 
over. The same can be said about a portion of the religious 
content which these forms carry. But for the most essential 
part of the religious meaning of the concept, early Christian- 
ity substituted something new. That this happened we shall 
seek to point out later, as we seek the answer to the question 
posed in the title of this chapter: who belonged to the early 
Christian church? 

The term "the elect" stands in close relation to the 
thought of election which plays so important a role in the 
Old Testament and in later Judaism. The belief in their 
election early came to be one of the foundation stones in 
Israel's religion. It can be said to be without any direct 
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counterpart in the other ancient religions. In a number of 
places the Old Testament emphasizes that the election was 
an act of God's grace and love. It was not dependent on any 
special qualifications in the people of Israel. As J. Lindblom 
has said, "The love behind this election was unconditional 
and not motivated by any merit or worthiness in the Hebrew 
race. Jahveh^s love showed itself in the election as sovereign 
and paradoxical love." As an illustrative passage we may 
quote Deuteronomy 7:6-8: "For thou art an holy people unto 
the Lord thy God: the Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be a special people unto himself, above all people that are 
upon the face of the earth. The Lord did not set his love 
upon you, nor choose you because ye were more in number 
than any people; for ye were the fewest of all people: but 
because the Lord loved you, and because he would keep the 
oath which he had sworn unto your fathers." 

Reference to this thought about an election by God's 
grace, independent of human qualifications, was also to be 
seen in what was said about the elect by the apocalyptic 
circles which read the Book of Enoch. Yet it appears that, 
in these circles, the congregation of the elect was viewed 
less as a group of people chosen by the free grace of God, 
than as a righteous group, an exclusive apocalyptic con- 
venticle, in strong contrast to the unrighteous. 

Early Christianity uncompromisingly broke through these 
limits around the elect. In the New Testament "elect'* always 
and without exception signified to be chosen by the grace 
of God without reference to qualifications on one's own part. 
It is reported that Jesus ate with publicans and sinners 
(Mark 2:15ff.). This surely meant much more than that he 
wanted to give them a position quite different from that 
which was usual among tibe Jews. Rather did his act signify 
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that, as the still undisclosed Son of man took them into his 
fellowship at table, so he also took them into the fellowship 
of the messianic church, the fellowship of the elect. Other 
than that or less than that it certainly did not signify when 
he sat at table in the house of Levi. This is in keeping with 
what he said there, "I came not to call the righteous but sin- 
ners to repentance" (Mark 2:17). 

This implication characterized his words and his actions 
throughout, and it is impossible to emphasize too strongly 
what this meant as to the essence and content of the church 
in early Christianity. By its very character it set its mark on 
the idea of the church from top to bottom. Those limits 
which are found around the elect in the Book of Enoch are 
not found around the messianic congregation which "was 
made manifest" when the Son of man of the Gospels was 
revealed. As in the Book of Enoch, the congregation con- 
sisted of the elect around the Chosen One; but here they 
were chosen through the sovereign and paradoxical election 
of divine grace and love. Let us now check the correctness 
of these affirmations by going to the gospel tradition with 
our original question: Who belonged to the early Christian 
church? 

IV 

Despite the diversity found on so many points in the 
field of exegetical research, a consensus does seem to be 
emerging rapidly as to where we are to look for that which 
makes Christianity distinctive among the world's religions. 
Men are aware that this is not to be found in the teaching 
about God as a merciful and forgiving Father. On this point 
there is no fundamental difference between Christianity and 
Judaism. Nor can it be found in the affirmations of the Ser- 
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mon on the Mount to which no parallels are to be found in 
Judaism. We cannot find in these the point of orientation 
around which the original Christian religion can be compre- 
hended as a unity. More and more, scholarship has come to 
see that that which distinguishes and separates Christianity 
from other contemporary religions is the church's faith in 
Christ and its confession of Christ-its faith in Jesus of Naz- 
areth as the Son of man, the Lord and the Saviour. As soon 
as we meet this confession of Jesus as Christ or as Lord, we 
are in another religion different from that whose daily con- 
fession begins, "Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord/* In the confession of Christ, with substantially iden- 
tical content despite changing forms, one hears the heartbeat 
of original Christianity. 

If the confession of Christ includes and gives expression 
to that which is central and distinctive in early Christianity, 
if it can be called the heartbeat thereof, it must have had 
great significance for the fellowship of early Christians. It 
must have affected deeply both its structure and its essence. 
To continue our metaphor, it must be impossible to find one 
single member in the organism of that society where there 
is not felt the heartbeat of that faith in Christ which speaks 
in the confession. 

After what has been said it might seem that the right 
answer to the question of our title would be like this: to the 
early Christian church belonged those who in Jesus found 
the Son of man or the Lord, and confessed him as such. Was 
not the early church a society of determined confessors of 
Christ? No, such was not the case. 

In another connection I have proposed and given reason 
for the thesis that, according to the Synoptic tradition, Jesus 
did not impose any demand for such confession as a condi- 
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tion for discipleship and membership in the messianic con- 
gregation. Confession is not the condition or presupposition 
for membership in the religious fellowship, but its expression. 
This thesis rests on investigations of the source material in 
the light of ideas underlying the term fjLvorrrjpcov (mysterium, 
secret), and its Semitic equivalents. The message of Jesus 
as to his person and his work can be characterized as a mys- 
terium. This is evident not only from the New Testament, 
but also from the tradition as to the secretness of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, as well as from other facts. It follows from 
this that the confession of Christ cannot be the condition 
for membership in the messianic circle. It is of the nature 
of a mystery that it be kept within the fellowship and be 
revealed, in whole or in part, only to the initiate. So mem- 
bership in the society comes first, and later the understand- 
ing of the mystery which determines the confession. That 
this order is true is so self-evident that it does not need spe- 
cial proof. 

The circle of disciples who followed Jesus in Galilee did 
not from the first recognize him as the Son of man. Their 
eyes were opened to that secret only when, after a longer or 
shorter time, they had followed him in his wanderings, heard 
and seen him at close range, and participated with him in 
tablefellowship. In the region of Caesarea Philippi, Jesus re- 
ceived for the first time the confession of the disciples that 
he was the Messiah, or Son of man. According to the tradition 
of Matthew (16:17), Jesus specifically said io Simon -Peter 
that that confession had come by revelation from the Father 
in heaven. 

The mvestigation mentioned has to do fundamentally 
with the Gospel tradition. If we also include the Pauline 
writings it is not difficult to assert that the character of the 
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gospel as a mystery is manifest. To be sure, the seal of the 
mystery of the gospel was broken when the Son of man 
arose from the dead. Consequently Paul could speak of this 
mystery as something that could then be openly proclaimed. 
"Pray also for us, that God may open unto us a door for the 
word, to speak the mystery of Christ for which I am also in 
bonds; that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak" 
(Col. 4:3, 4). But the understanding of the mystery of 
Christ comes only to those who belong to the church. When 
the Corinthians first became Christians they were not yet 
spiritual; consequently they could not understand the mys- 
tery. "And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual but as carnal, as unto babes in Christ. I fed you 
with milk, not with meat; for ye were not yet able to bear it" 
(I Cor. 3:1, 2). According to Paul the confession of Christ 
is a work of the Spirit, of that Spirit who was imparted with 
baptism, in early Christianity. "Wherefore I make known 
unto you that no man speaking in the Spirit of God saith 
Jesus is anathema; and no man can say Jesus is Lord but in 
the Holy Spirit" (I Cor. 12:3). Paul emphasizes strongly 
that confession of Christ is produced by the same Spirit who 
gives the other spiritual gifts, such as speaking with tongues 
and works of healing. In strong terms he insists that all the 
works of this Spirit happen within the church, within the 
body of Christ, in which individual Christians are members. 

V 

Before we turn to the gospel tradition for a more exact 
answer to the question in our title, something should be said 
about the view we hold as to the sources underlying the 
conclusions which are about to be presented. 

It is assumed that no word of Jesus and no report as to 
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the life of Jesus is preserved which did not have a special 
purpose and serve a special end in the early church. No 
such element lived on in the tradition only because it had a 
biographical or historical interest. The tradition was re- 
corded with rigorous economy. It could not afford to give 
place to that which did not serve to glorify the Lord and to 
make him comprehensible for faith, or to regulate the life 
of the congregation and its missionary task. All such simply 
fell by the way and disappeared. The gospel material that 
did continue shows a selection of the severest kind. Only 
that which was most essential was preserved. In the mes- 
sianic church, where men knew that the time was short and 
that the forces of the new age breaking in on them were 
already at work, men had very clear insight enabling them 
to differentiate between the essential and the nonessential. 

To a larger degree than has ordinarily been noticed, the 
records and words were controlled by the purpose of serving 
the church. In the Gospels we find passages which constitute 
literary units, presenting an inclusive view of the early Chris- 
tian conception of salvation. Such are Mark 8:349:1; Luke 
22:24-38; and John 17. Other Logia and accounts were in- 
cluded because they answer the questions as to who be- 
longed to the church and what qualifications were demanded 
that men might become members of it. We shall here present 
a closer study of such a passage in the Gospel of Mark. 

Mark 9:38-41 tells of a man whom John would hinder 
from casting out evil spirits in the name of Jesus, because he 
did not follow with the disciples. But Jesus said, "Forbid 
him not: for there is no man who shall do a mighty work in 
my name, and be able quickly to speak evil of me. For he 
that is not against us is for us. For whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink, because ye are Christ's, verily I say 
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unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward/* 

Whether or not this record was originally a unity, it is 
a unity for Mark. What its purpose was is not impossible to 
see. Use was here made of a report from the life of Jesus 
over against those in the early church who insisted that only 
faithfulness to certain definite norms entitled one to mem- 
bership in the messianic church and to sharing in its salva- 
tion. And the event reported was interpreted in the light of 
two of Jesus' sayings. The answer which Jesus gave to John 
may originally have had no special end in view. Jesus merely 
said that they should not hinder one who was making use of 
his name to cast out demons, even though he was outside of 
the circle of the disciples. The reason he gave was that one 
who in such a situation showed that' he had a share in the 
powers of the kingdom of God would show the same in other 
situations. But the bringing together of the account with the 
two of Jesus sayings. The answer which Jesus gave to John 
was used to answer certain questions as to what is necessary 
to share in salvation and to be considered a member of the 
circle in which this salvation belonged. The expression, "He 
shall in no wise lose his reward" (ov ^r\ anoKecrri TOP fucrObv 
avrov ) , which ought to be read in the light of I Corinthians 
3:14, 15, can hardly have referred to anything less than 
salvation. 

It seems certain that the report in Mark 9:38, 39, together 
with the sayings of Jesus in verses 40 and 41, was used in the 
church's missionary labors as a defense against an exclusive- 
ness consisting of a special demand for imitation of certain 
norms which were set up as requirements for membership. 
Of course, we cannot state more precisely what these par- 
ticular requirements were. We do not know whether it was 
a demand to share sacrifice and suffering, which were so 
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close and essential to discipleship; or an insight into certain 
mysteries; or membership in certain circles with a character- 
istic fellowship; or the like. Without doubt the issue as to 
the character and measure of requirements for membership 
in the early church was the occasion for many a debate or 
controversy. The passage probably had its spear pointed 
against persons in the church who were like the workers of 
the parable recorded in Matt. 20:12: "These last have spent 
but one hour, and thou hast made them equal to us who 
have borne the burden of the day and the scorching heat/' 
We could find much in the parables which would shed 
light on what has been said here with reference to Mark 9: 
38-41, but that will have to wait for treatment elsewhere. 

VI 

It may be that the clearest answer which the Gospels 
give to our question is to be found in the tradition about 
Jesus and the children. These reports are among the simplest 
and most direct which the Gospels preserve for us. But just 
because of their simplicity and directness they have been 
looked upon as if they were idylls. Men have failed to see 
the significant issues on account of which they were given 
their place in the gospel tradition. Not only in Christian edu- 
cation and in preaching, but also to some extent at least 
in exegesis and the general study of religion, these accounts 
have been used to present Jesus as a great friend of children, 
and children as especially fitted for tihie kingdom of God. 

As a typical example of the customary interpretation and 
exposition of the account in Mark 9:33-37 and 10:13-16, we 
offer a passage in T. R. Glover's work The Conflict of Reli- 
gions in the Early Roman Empire (pp. 121, 122) : "Jesus al- 
ways had a peculiar tenderness for children. "Suffer little 
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children to come unto me/ is one of his most familiar say- 
ings, though in quoting it we are apt to forget that 'come* is 
in Greek a verb carrying volition with it, and that Mark uses 
another noticeable word, and tells us that Jesus put his arms 
around the child. Little children, we may be sure, came to 
him of their own accord and were at ease with him; and it 
has been suggested that the saying goes back to the Nazareth 
days, and that the children came about their brother in the 
workshop there. Mr. Burkitt has recently remarked that we 
may read far and wide in Christian Literature before we find 
any such feeling for children as we know so well in the 
words of Jesus; and in Classical Literature we may look as 
far. To Jesus the child is not unimportant to injure a child 
was an unspeakable thing. Indeed, if the Kingdom of God 
meant anything, it was that we must be children again 
God's little children, to whom their Father is the background 
of everything. The Christian phrase about being born again 
may be Jesus' own, but if so, it has lost for us something of 
what he intended by it, which survives in more authentic 
sayings. We have to recover, he said, what we lost when 
we outgrew the child; we must have the simplicity and 
frankness of children their instinctive way of believing all 
things and hoping all things . . . Probably the child's habit 
of taking nothing for granted except the love that is all 
about it is what Jesus missed most in grown men/' If one 
goes from such an- exposition to Rudolf Bultmann's Die 
Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition., one knows immedi- 
ately that he has entered into a wholly different atmosphere. 
It is ice-cold, but very clear. The real meaning of Mark 10: 
13-16 is found in such a sentence as this: "Verse 14 says only 
that children belong to the kingdom of God; and one must 
not interpret the "of such' in verse 14 by what is said iD 
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verse 15, as has been common since Origen. One must recog- 
nize verse 15 as having been originally a separate say- 
ing of the Lord, which has been inserted into the setting 
described in verses 13-16." When Bultmann goes on to say 
that the account is fictional, with its roots in the Jewish cus- 
tom of having the rabbis bless the children, or that it was 
copied after the account about Elisha and Gehazi, in II 
Kings 4:27, he shows his characteristic judgment as to the 
tradition and his excessive skepticism as to its value as a 
historical source. Even if one does not share this judgment 
with him, there is no reason why one cannot agree with 
what he has said about this passage. 

As Bengt Sundkler has rightly said in his little treatise 
How Old Is the Sacrament of Infant Baptism? the account 
in Mark 10:13-16 was preserved to answer the question 
whether children belonged to the messianic church. It is 
clear that they who were members of the congregation, who 
had children, answered the question in the affirmative and 
insisted that the children be received. But there were those 
who objected. It seems certain that this urgent question 
must have been answered very early in the church. There 
was a "word from the Lord" by which the issue could be 
decided. Men called attention to the fact that, already dur- 
ing the Lord's earthly life, objections had been raised when 
children were brought to him; but these objections had 
aroused his displeasure. The particular detail that it had 
been the disciples who rebuked those who brought the chil- 
dren to him would hardly have been recorded, if it had not 
served as a sharp point against those in the early church 
who sought to prevent the reception of children as members. 

It seems sure, as Bultmann points out, that the saying in 
verse 15 did not originally have any connection with that in 
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verse 14. It is also found in Matthew 18:3, and there it is 
presented in a wholly different context. It belongs to the 
account of the disciples' pride. It was transferred either by 
Mark, or by someone who before his day assembled and ar- 
ranged the narrative, to the account about Jesus blessing the 
children. Here its original purpose was to underscore the 
significant statement in verse 14. Thus it had the same pur- 
pose as the report that it was the disciples who sought to 
hinder those who brought the children to Jesus, and of the 
displeasure of Jesus at this hindrance. Later when there was 
no longer any disagreement as to the membership of children 
in the church, this purpose was forgotten. With the aid of 
verse 15, and other reports of Jesus and the children, men 
began to interpret Mark 10:13-16 as the Lord's endorsement 
of certain qualications which children were supposed to 
have in greater measure than their elderssuch as humility, 
thankfulness, freedom from thoughts of reward, and so forth. 

It has already been said that the other traditions about 
Jesus and the children also address themselves to the same 
great problem: who were members of the early Christian 
church? So at any rate they do in the form in which we 
have them now, and in the context in which they are found 
in the Gospel according to Mark. 

The account of the pride of the disciples is found in Mark 
9:33-37; Matthew 18:1-5; and Luke 9:46-48. The tradition 
of Matthew, which in verses 1-4 seems to be entirely inde- 
pendent of Mark, strikes one as being the earliest, for it 
represents Jesus as saying, "Except ye turn and become as 
little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven." This saying 
is a direct answer to the disciples* question as to the greatest 
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in the kingdom of heaven. But after that, in agreement with 
the statement found in Mark, which there is what Jesus said 
when he placed the child in their midst, Matthew adds, 
"Whoso shall receive one such little child in my name re~ 
ceiveth me." Why does this saying appear there, since it 
has nothing to do with the pride of the disciples? Was it 
inserted in this account only because it speaks of a child? 
Surely this is not the case. The reason is much deeper. That 
the saying was placed here shows that the early church used 
the whole account of how Jesus placed the child in the midst 
of the disciples when he wanted to correct them because of 
their pride, as justification for the reception of children into 
the messianic church. To receive a child in the name of 
Jesus can hardly mean anything other than to receive him 
as a member of the church. Any thought of physical assist- 
ance to the child can certainly not be what is meant. 

We have seen how the early church interpreted and used 
the account in Mark 9:33-37 and its parallels. It is the 
church's interpretation and use which is most important for 
our problem. In this connection we are less concerned with 
what the intention of Jesus may have been when he took a 
child and placed it in the circle of the disciples. In other 
connections it would of course be of the greatest importance 
to come to clarity as to what he meant by that action. For 
our purpose we must see the tradition in the light of the 
total message of Jesus, and above all in the light of those 
events and sayings which show what he required or did not 
require for membership in the circle of the elect. When one 
does that, one is inclined to conclude that the church inter- 
preted the tradition in complete harmony with Jesus' own 
intention. If he called on the disciples to be as little children, 
the meaning was certainly not that he ascribed to children 
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certain special qualifications for membership in the kingdom 
of God, such as humility, thankfulness, or freedom from the 
thought of gain. It can be seriously disputed whether such 
qualities really are characteristic of children. In front of the 
disciples, who thought of themselves as possessed of special 
qualifications for the chief places in the kingdom of heaven, 
he placed a child precisely because it was self-evident to 
them that such a one could least of all be suspected of hav- 
ing any qualifications for position in the kingdom of God. 
And yet the child did belong to the kingdom. It was there- 
fore actually possible that "the last shall be first and the 
first last/' 

If the interpretation which we have here presented is 
right, the passage in Mark 9:33-41 is seen to be a unity. Its 
narrative and its recorded sayings together give answer to 
the question as to what is required for membership in the 
church. 

We must ask whether Mark 9:42 does not have the same 
purpose. What does o-Kav^akit^iv mean here? It certainly 
does not refer to perversion in an ethical sense. The hard 
judgment in these words is directed against anyone who 
prevents a child from being received into the church and 
thereby becomes the cause of its loss. 

VII 

We have thus seen that what fitted one for membership 
in the early church was neither a qualifying confession nor 
a meritorious manner of life. One became a member of the 
elect around the Chosen One through a sovereign and para- 
doxical election by divine grace. This conclusion is con- 
firmed by the tablefellowship of Jesus with publicans and 
sinners. It is in keeping with the very essence of the Chris- 
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tian gospel. The original Christian concept of salvation and 
the original Christan concept of the church are inseparably 
united. 

What is the meaning of the election which puts people 
into the congregation of the elect? No exhaustive answer to 
that question can be given. On the one hand, Jesus appeals 
to human will and decision. All were free to accept the in- 
vitation to the kingdom of God. It all depended whether 
man would do so. But on the other hand, the message of 
Jesus acted irresistibly on those who were responsive. His 
call included the power of the new age; it gripped and com- 
pelled. The kingdom of heaven advanced with power. "The 
kingdom of heaven is like a net that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind" (Matt. 13:47). 

One came to belong to the elect through an election of 
grace. When that happened, on^ stood in the sphere of the 
power of heaven. One immediately shared the complete 
fellowship of the elect with the Chosen One. But this in- 
volved participation not only in the power of salvation, but 
also in greatest sacrifice. When the merchant had found the 
costly pearl, he had to sell all he owned to* possess it. The 
disciples must share the Master's suffering. The demand 
on the elect was great. "Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect" (Matt. 5:48). 

But the good deeds came as the fruit of the Spirit, as the 
operations of the power of redemption. Whether or not 
John 15:16 presents an authentic word of Jesus, this passage 
sheds a clear light on the inner nature of the early church. It 
shows that there are no qualifications which are required as 
conditions for, or create, membership in the circle of the 
elect. It shows that one did not become a member of the 
church because he bore fruit, but in order that he might be 
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able to do so: "Jesus said, You have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you; and I appointed you that ye should bear 
fruit, and that your fruit should abide; that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you/" 

The sources show clearly enough that one became a 
member of die church by baptism, even though they do not 
show clearly what place baptism occupied in the messianic 
circle around Jesus before his death. As to the meaning and 
place of baptism in the early church, it must surely have 
been of extraordinary significance that Jesus was designated 
by a voice from heaven as the Chosen One, just at the time 
of his baptism. The inner fellowship between the Chosen 
One and the elect, which appears so strikingly in the Book 
of Enoch, has, as already pointed out, its counterpart in the 
fellowship of Christ with his church in early Christianity. 
This fellowship found its % expression in the fact that the 
members of the church came to belong to the circle of the 
elect through baptism, which was the rite which brought 
certainty as to his position to him who was the first fruit 
among the elect. 

One of the most significant problems as to baptism in 
the early church is of course the question whether the bap- 
tism of infants was practiced. In the fact that baptism of 
infants is not expressly mentioned in the New Testament 
occasion has been found, and still is found, for far-reaching 
debate. But from the silence of the New Testament as to 
the baptism of infants one cannot safely draw any conclu- 
sions. Suppose, for instance, that we had all the writings of 
Paul except I Corinthians 10 and 11. What conclusions 
would not have been drawn from Paul's silence about the 
Lord's Supper! But the debate about the baptism of children 
in early Christianity does not have its cause in the silence 
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of the sources on this subject. When all is said, it rises from 
the fact that people have in some way set up certain require- 
ments as to the confessing of Christ or certain other qualifi- 
cations in those who are to become members of the society. 
Had people not set up such requirements as a point of de- 
parture, they would hardly have affirmed that children did 
not belong to the early Christian church, or that they were 
not received as members in the same way as adults. 

But the fact which we have been presenting is that such 
confession of Christ and such qualifications were not re- 
quired in the early church for membership therein. The 
statements about children which we have discussed above 
show that they were regarded as belonging to the church, 
and the consequence was that they too were baptized. Our 
church of the present day in the ceremony of infant baptism 
can rightly refer to the accounts about Jesus and the chil- 
dren. 
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(TRANSLATOR'S NOTE: In the Swedish, this 
part consists of eight chapters, only two of 
which are given here. The rest of them, being 
largely concerned with the church in Sweden, 
would not be of primary interest to the Ameri- 
can reader.) 



The Dogma Concerning the Church 

HJALMAR LINDROTH 



I 

A recent work on the history of doctrine, Martin Werner's 
Die Entstiehung des christlichen Dogmas problemgeschicht- 
lich dargestellt (1941), places dogma and the concept of the 
church in very close relation with each other. To answer 
the question, '"how the dogma of the early Catholic Church 
arose out of early Christianity/* he says we must give atten- 
tion to "the rise of the concept of the church whose histori- 
cal realization the early Catholic Church demonstrated" 

( P . i). 

Werner has rendered a real service in stressing the close 
relation between the fundamental meaning of dogma and 
the church. But it is dangerous to draw a sharp line as he 
does in agreement with Harnack between early Christian- 
ity and the development of dogma. Such a differentiation is 
nothing better than an assumption. Early Christianity is by 
no means without dogma. There the concept of the church 
arises as a primary, basic dogma. Dogmas are to be under- 
stood, according to the earliest use of this word, as basic 
statements and principles that stand with authoritative force 
for the Christian view of the faith. As the word "dogma" 
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presents itself in the history of Christian thought, it refers 
to such fundamental axioms, such basic affirmations, with- 
out which it would not be accurate to speak about Chris- 
tianity. 

It is in that sense that we understand the word "dogma" 
when we speak of the dogma about the church. Without 
the church it is really not possible to talk about Christianity. 
Werner rightly emphasizes that the eschatological is con- 
stitutive for early Christianity, and therefore we may add 
for Christianity in general It follows that if we are to speak 
of the church as dogma, the eschatological must stand out 
as an essential and constitutive element. In that which fol- 
lows we undertake to illuminate this thesis. 

II 

The dogma about the church has its roots in the Bible, 
the whole Bible, not merely the New Testament, but also 
the Old. This is to be expected if as an object of faith the 
church is to be referred to the fundamental axioms, the basic 
affirmations, without which it is not possible to talk about 
Christianity. 

In t^yree basic ways the Old Testajaent is of significance 
for the dogma of the church. In tE&ifirst place, already in 
the Old Testament do we find that concept about the chosen 
people of God which is so decisive for the dogma of the 
church. The chosen people are already characterized there 
as the ecclesia of God, his church. The basic characteristic 
of Israel's religious consciousness was the certainty that it 
was God's peculiar people, a kingdom of priests, a holy 
people (Exod. 19:5). The concept doubtless had a na- 
tionalistic meaning for a time; but in the higher concept 
which we find in the great prophets and in certain psalms, 
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the meaning was broadened to include the people of all the 
earth. Related to this is the other basic idea which is of sig- 
nificance for the dogma of the church. The Old Testament 
presents a view of world history unknown elsewhere, ac- 
cording to which the whole of humanity is viewed as a 
unity; and the people of God is regarded as the final goal of 
the history of the world. It is natural that terms that were 
earthly and human were often used to describe the raising 
up of the people of God and his kingdom. But and here 
we meet the third basic concept in the Old Testament which 
is for significance for the church in the Old Testament 
apocalyptic, world history is brought to its culmination in 
the fact that all earthly kingdoms are succeeded by a king- 
dom which is to be raised up through God's own intervention 
from above (Dan. 2). In this kingdom the Son of man, who 
comes from heaven and represents God's holy people, shall 
rule forever over the entire world (Dan. 7). This is the 
keystone in the Old Testament view of history. The Chris- 
tian faith can never rightly divorce itself from the Old Testa- 
ment's consistent eschatological view of the fulfillment of 
history, as seen in the Book of Daniel: on the one side is the 
line of earthly kingdoms and powers, and on the other, the 
kingdom established by God himself. On the one side of the 
Old Testament view is this world, this age, and on the other, 
the coming age. 

This situation in the Book of Daniel represents essentially 
the situation for the appearance of Jesus, according to the 
Gospels. He is the Messiah who gathers around himself 
the people of God, the lost sheep of the house of Israel; and 
at the same time the Son of man who shall appear on the 
clouds of heaven. With Christ the kingdom of God has ar- 
rived and is a present reality, and yet something that is still 
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to come in fullness and glory. In Christ God lias entered 
history in a decisive manner and set a final and significant 
goal to "make disciples o all nations" (Matt. 28:19). But 
when that expression was uttered as to the risen and glori- 
fied Lord, its significance was that the consummation is 
above all eschatological and belongs to the new, the corning 
age. 

According to Paul, the church represents the new situa- 
tion, the new age, which came through God's creative and 
redemptive work in Christ. In this age the powers of for- 
giveness, grace, and the new life are made real. For Paul 
everything centers around Christ, his death, and his resur- 
rection. To be a Christian means that through baptism one 
has died with Christ from the world of the old nature, sin, 
and death, and risen with him to share in the new age of 
righteousness and life. This eschatological character comes 
to clear expression in the account of the Lord's Supper, in 
Paul as in the other sources. Whatever differences these 
accounts express on other points, on this they are all one. 
All Christian life is set in the eschatological situation. There 
stand the people of God, the church, as the representative in 
the present age of the new age, the age that is to come. 
Paul's ethics is conditioned on this fact. The same is true of 
his mission. It is in the eschatological sense that the uni- 
versalism of salvation must be understood. In Romans 9 and 
the following chapters Paul's description of God's redemp- 
tive work that looks towards universal salvation is splendid. 
To say it simply, history is the story of God's redemptive 
work. Its goal is universal salvation, and its instrument is 
God's work in Christ 

According to the New Testament apocalyptic, the whole 
of history moves on toward the great conflict between God 
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and the world, between God and Satan. But on the ruins 
of this world a new heaven and a new earth arise through 
a divine miracle from above, even as we also see in Daniel. 
"And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down out 
of heaven from God, made ready as a bride adorned for her 
husband. And I heard a great voice out of the throne say- 
ing, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people" (Rev. 21: 
2f.). God's people, the true Israel! There is history's goal, 
there is that which gives meaning and content to human 
existence. This people of God, this goal, is the church. Apart 
from this view of world history it is impossible to under- 
stand the earliest Christian concept of the church. But this 
whole complex of thought gets its intelligible meaning only 
from a consistent eschatological point of view: the new age, 
the world that is to come, is represented in the present age 
by the church. 

From the very beginning this is the meaning wrapped 
up in the dogma as to the church. This is really a dogma in 
the sense stated above; that is, it is a presupposition without 
which we really cannot speak about Christianity. This truth 
can also be expressed by saying that to be a Christian means 
that one stands on the frontier between two worlds, the two 
ages, with the tension and struggle resulting therefrom. The 
church as the representative of the coming age stands in 
just this dual relation with the present age and the age that 
is to come. To be a Christian means to live in the church. It 
is the church, understood in the sense here given, which 
gives to the rest of the affirmations of the Christian faith 
their concrete, living content. Without this relationship in 
the church, they tend to become only abstract ideas and 
metaphysical assumptions. 
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III 

With the church as the starting point, the relation be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New is clear. But the 
clarification goes further. The alleged sharp division be- 
tween the New Testament and the post-apostolic period dis- 
appears. It is not hard to show this. When viewed in the 
light of the concept of the church, the outlook of the apos- 
tolic fathers, though often characterized as a great decline 
from the New Testament level, is seen to be freighted with 
a wealth of genuine biblical understanding. The history of 
Christian thought is by no means a story of the way in which 
the basic eschatological view of the Bible disappears. It 
might look so to one who has lost sight of the original mean- 
ing of the dogma of the church, or perhaps never compre- 
hended it. Though it is naturally modified by changing his- 
torical circumstances, the idea of the church, with its escha- 
tological orientation, lives on and makes itself felt in the 
understanding of the Christian faith. It is of course clear 
that here and there the eschatological view was lost in whole 
or in part, and was supplanted by a metaphysic without 
tension. In such a situation one is justified in speaking about 
the "Hellenization" of Christianity. But to speak, with Wer- 
ner, of the history of Christian thought as the history of the 
removal of the eschatological from Christianity is an exag- 
geration which the very material of the history of doctrine 
contradicts. We shall illustrate this fact by reference to a 
couple of the more eminent figures in the history of Christian 
thought 

It is not without justification that Irenaeus is called "the 
first great theologian of the early church'" by whom "the full- 
ness and wealth of the New Testament witness to Christ, 
of the Johannine as well as the Pauline, of the New Testa- 
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ment in particular as well as of the Bible in general, was 
seen in its unity in a way probably unequalled by anyone 
else before Luther" (Emil Brunner). One can see this even 
if one looks only at Irenaeus' view of the atonement, his 
view of love. But the way he shares the biblical view comes 
to clearest and most inclusive expression in his grasp and 
statement of what the church as the new age in the world 
signifies in relation to the consummation of history. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians (l:9f.) we read that God 
"made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to 
his good pleasure which he purposed in him unto a dispensa- 
tion (oiKovofjiia) of the fullness of times, to sum up all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things upon 
earth." In this statement there is clear union of the New 
Testament witness to Christ" with the Old Testament view 
which the great prophets held as to history as the consum- 
mation in which God's purpose of universal salvation is re- 
alized. In Christ God's eternal purpose of salvation is real- 
ized in the fullness of time. He summed up all things in 
heaven and on earth. He introduced the new age into the 
world. This age is represented by the church. The same 
thoughts are found also in Ignatius of Antioch. It is certainly 
no accident that in his letter to the congregation at Ephesus 
he points to God's "plan of salvation (oucopo/ua) with refer- 
ence to the new man Jesus Christ" realized in 'Tiis suffering 
and resurrection" (20:1). Before the coming of Christ, mal- 
ice, ignorance, and death ruled. But "when God revealed 
himself in human form to create eternal life, every bond of 
malice was broken, ignorance was routed, and the old king- 
dom destroyed; then began that which was prepared of 
God" (19:3). With Christ came humanity's new beginning, 
the new kingdom. But "where Jesus Christ is, there is the 
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universal church/' says Ignatius (Epistle to the Smyrneans 
8:2). 

Irenaeus carries forward this tradition from Ignatius. 
Irenaeus also saw in Christ the beginning of the new human- 
ity. For Irenaeus too, Christ came to sum up all things 
human. For him too, the summing up means that under 
Christ there is a gathering up of all things in heaven and 
on earth, the beginning and the end, in time and eternity. 
In his chief theological work Adversus Haereses, Irenaeus 
writes, "We have shown that the Son of God was with the 
Father from eternity, did not begin to exist then (that is, at 
the incarnation), but that he then took flesh and became 
man, gathering up in himself the whole human race, and in 
so doing gave us salvation, that we should receive back in 
Jesus Christ that which we lost in Adam" (III, 18:1). In 
the beginning of time we were gathered up into a unity in 
Adam. In the fullness of time and in the coming of the new 
age, Christ similarly gathered us up into a unity with him as 
head. This oneness under Christ as the head is the church, 
the body of Christ. "Thus he gathered up into himself all 
things that, as the Logos rules in the heavenly and spiritual 
regions, he might also have the supremacy in the visible and 
bodily, taking the first place and, in the right time, drawing 
all things unto himself, when he appears as head of the 
church" (III, 16:6). The consummation means the gather- 
ing up not only of all things in heaven and on earth, but also 
under the earth: "Just as he had the power in heaven, so he 
must also have it on earth and . . . over that which is under 
the eartib ( sub terra), as the first-born from the dead, that all 
may see their king, and that from the Lord, our Father, light 
may shine out from his radiant body upon us, and humanity 
may attain unto incorruptibility" (IV, 20:2). For that which 
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is under the earth a new age of life and incorruptibility has 
also begun in Christ. The church, the new age, embraces 
also that which has passed away. The church means a new 
age, a change, for the whole of existence. Tliat universalism 
which the Old Testament prophets already joined with the 
thought of the people of God, God's ecclesia, was seen in its 
fullest significance by the first great theologian of the ancient 
church. 

"Where the church is, there is the Spirit of God; and 
where the Spirit of God is, there are the church and all 
grace," Irenaeus wrote (III, 24:1). But the Holy Spirit is 
nothing else than "fellowship with Christ/' he says in the 
same connection. The church is the new life with Christ. 
It is definitely an "objective" fact: all things in existence are 
gathered up into a unity under Christ as the head. And yet 
it must not be understood as separate from or in opposition 
to the "subjective," The consummation as the gathering up 
of all things in Christ, the head, means at the same time the 
restoration of all things. According to Irenaeus, between the 
birth of the first Adam and of the second Adam there is a 
manifest parallel; as the first Adam was created out of virgin 
soil (de adhuc virgine terra], so the Logos accepted "Adam's 
birth through the Virgin Mary" and became the second 
Adam. But why was the parallel not perfect, why did not 
God permit the Logos to become man out of the stuff of the 
earth, but rather through birth of the Virgin Mary? To his 
own question, Irenaeus answers, "That he might not become 
another creation, different from that which was to be saved" 
(III, 21:10). This very fact that the parallel is not carried 
out to the last degree is an evidence that the incarnation of 
the Logos is not a new creation but an actual restoration of 
humanity. Through the incarnation Christ has radically 
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gathered up into himself, as the head, the whole of creation 
and restored it to its original status, to its status before sin 
came. This restoration is made real and specific through the 
church. The saving work, which lies at the root of the in- 
carnation of Christ, is realized in the new life of the Spirit 
which comes to being in the church. "For where the church 
is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of God is, 
there are the church and all grace/' Baptism is a return to 
this condition, a "new birth unto God" (I, 21:1). And the 
Lord's Supper is the table which points toward this condi- 
tion in final and complete form: "As the vine, which sinks 
its roots into the earth, brings forth fruit in its season, and 
as the grain falls into the earth, dies, and rises in multiplied 
form through the Spirit of God which encompasses all and 
is then used of men, receives the Logos of God into itself 
and becomes the eucharist, the body of Christ and the blood 
of Christso shall our bodies be nourished thereby; and 
when they are laid away in the earth and dissolved, they 
shall arise in their time, because the Logos of God raises 
them up to the glory of God the Father" (V, 2:3). As the 
church is nothing else than the restoration of the original 
condition before sin, and as such represents that which is 
first in existence, so also as the new, the manifestation of the 
coming world, it is also the ultimate and the last. 

Likewise for Luther the church is the first and the last, 
encompassing all things. It is the more urgent to remember 
this since one encounters the affirmation that for Luther the 
idea of the church had to give place for his teaching of justi- 
fication by faith alone. These two by no means exclude each 
other. Luther's concept of the church was so profound that 
for him it meant the same as the gospel of justification 
through faith. 
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According to what Luther said in his lectures on Genesis, 
A.D. 1535-45, the first "theological" word in the Bible refers 
to the church, that is the word in Genesis 2:9 about the 
planting of the tree of knowledge. Here, as it were, God 
builds a temple for man that he may worship God and thank 
him, he says (W.A. 42, p. 72). The church is the first insti- 
tution which God established in time (W.A. 42, p. 79: "This 
is the institution of the church, which was before the home 
and the state"). This institution is recognized by the first 
commandment which God gave, namely not to eat of the 
tree of knowledge (Gen. 2:17). Then, after the church, the 
family was established by the creation of Eve. But for earthly 
government (politia) there was no need before man had 
sinned; for its task is to be a remedy for corrupted nature. 
The church is thus, in principle, the first institution in the 
world. Luther says it was instituted because God wished to 
show that man is destined for an end unlike that of the rest 
of creation. Since it was established by the word of God 
(verbo Dei), it is evident that man is destined for the im- 
mortal and eternal life (ad immortalem et spiritualem vitam. 
WA. 42, p. 79). 

As the church was the first institution in creation, so, 
according to Luther, it is also the final one; indeed it has its 
place in the life eternal. To be sure, Paul's statement in I 
Corinthians 15:24, when he says that the Son shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father at the end of time, means that 
the earthly side of the spiritual kingdom shall have an end: 
"All will come to an end; on the one hand, the spiritual king- 
dom which he now leads in the world, which is baptism, 
preaching, sacrament, keys or absolution, and so forth; and 
on the other hand, the earthly kingdom with its orders and 
offices, such as father, mother, child, servant, maid," and so 
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on. But as he goes on Luther says, "But he speaks differently 
of the two, the spiritual and the worldly kingdoms. Of the 
spiritual he does not say that he will abolish it, but deliver 
it up to God; and it shall continue. But he will do away with 
the worldly kingdom and bring it to an end" ( W.A. 36, pp. 
5711. ). 

Luther's concept of the church must be seen in the setting 
of historical perspective and the eschatological point of view. 
He shares very literally the view of history found in the Book 
of Daniel. He thinks that he himself is living in the fourth 
of Daniel's kingdoms, the Roman or German-Roman. Ac- 
cording to Luther the end is at hand. The Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Greek, and the Roman kingdoms, in which 
Daniel included the history of the world, are at an end. The 
pope still has the Roman power; but that will soon fall, he 
insists (W.A. Tischreden 2, p. 637). Above all else the god- 
lessness of the papacy is for him a sign that the last days will 
soon come. The last day is near, for contempt for the Word 
of God is great among all, and with the followers of the pope 
there is nothing but blasphemy against God ( W.A. Tischre- 
den 5, p. 373). Luther also presents the thought already 
found in the Old Testament that the people of God are a 
holy remnant among the multitudes of the children of this 
world. The basic thought of his presentation in Von welt- 
licher Oberkeit (1523) is that the children of Adam were 
and always are divided into two parts. The one part belongs 
to the kingdom of this world, and the other to the kingdom 
of God. The sword has ruled over the former since the time 
of Cain, and particularly since the time immediately after 
the flood, when God ordained that "whoso sheddeth man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed" (Gen. 9:6). But for 
those who belong to the kingdom of God, the true subjects 
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of Christ, no worldly sword is necessary. Among them the 
gospel rules. 

Here we arrive at the familiar point that, according to 
Luther the Word and the gospel are the church's constitutive 
principles. In a 1533 sermon on the ascension of Christ, on 
Mark 16:14-20, Luther asserts that there is a sharp difference 
between Christian preaching and other teaching. The right- 
eousness of the world and of the law must continue. Unto 
that God has ordained authorities (magistratus) , parents 
(parentes), and so forth. But because that righteousness 
does not obtain, Christ brings a higher righteousness: "He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved'* (Mark 16:16) 
(W.A. 37, pp. 77f.). This is the meaning of the order which 
Christ brings into the world. To be sure, as we have seen, 
Luther recognizes the existence of the church from the crea- 
tion of the world; nevertheless with the coming of Christ 
something basic happened to the church. Before Christ the 
boundary between the two governments, the spiritual and 
the worldly, was shifting. In the Old Testament the law is 
mixed with the promise of God. But through Christ the two 
realms were sharply separated: "From the beginning the 
two offices (worldly and spiritual) were separated by 
Christ," Luther wrote in 1536 (W.A. Brief e 7, p. 477). Lu- 
ther placed greatest stress on the distinction between the law 
and the gospel. He said that it is "a high art rightly to sep- 
arate the gospel and the law from each other" (W.A. 36, 
p. 12). Papists and fanatics do not understand that differ- 
ence; but "you must not so understand the law as to lose the 
gospel, and you must not so understand the gospel as to lose 
the law" (p. 18), The difference between the worldly and 
the spiritual realms is not merely that the worldly has the 
law and the spiritual has the gospel, but that the law is the 
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worldly government and the gospel is the spiritual govern- 
ment, or the church. The law and the gospel are the ex- 
pression of two different orders of existence. The law is 
necessary because of sin. But in the consummation, where 
there is no sin, even as there is no death and corruption, 
there is no function for the law and it is abolished with die 
worldly kingdom. But just as the church was established by 
God before sin, so it will also continue after all sin has 
been done away in the consummation, when the Son shall 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father. For, according to 
Luther, the church, the spiritual kingdom, is nothing else 
than the government of God himself, God's direction and 
order through the gospel. 

The power of the Word is thus the power of God himself. 
Since God himself stands behind the Word it never labors in 
vain, it "does not return void." The Word of God and the 
people of God belong together. The Word of God is never 
without the people of God. But "baptism, the gospel, and 
faith alone make the spiritual and Christian people" (W.A. 
6, p. 407). But God's power of the Word is of an inner kind, 
The external results do not stand in proportion to the inten- 
sive power of the Word. The great multitude despises the 
Word and does not accept it. In the general contempt of the 
Word Luther saw a sign of the close approach of the last 
day, as we have pointed out above. The people of God are 
but a small group, a remnant, which has been accepted by 
grace, as it always was and always will be. Luther some- 
times said that in a sense it is necessary that the great multi- 
tude despise the Word; for if the preachers of the Word are 
praised by the world, they become proud and then no longer 
rightly preach the Word. 

The people of God, the Christians, constitute a unity, the 
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body of Christ, no matter how widely they may be scattered. 
In the passage recently quoted, Luther said, "as Paul de- 
clares in I Corinthians 12, we are all one body" (W.A. 6, p. 
407). In definite contrast to worldly empire, the church has 
no earthly headthe pope certainly cannot be accepted as 
such; but since Christ is the head of the church, its unity is 
more certain than that of worldly empire. "That is the differ- 
ence between the kingdom of Christ and the kingdom of 
the world. In the world there is diversity. The law of the 
Empire is different from that of France, or Turkey, or Persia. 
But in the kingdom of Christ the righteousness of the small- 
est child is the same as that of the most mature, be he St. 
Peter or another Christian." ( W.A. 47, p. 239). Luther con- 
sidered it a divine miracle that through the ages the Chris- 
tians have been held together as a unity, and that the people 
of God have continued as a remnant under the papacy. In 
Von der Wiedertaufe an zwei Pfarrherrn (1528), Luther 
wrote, "Among the Jewish people Christ found abuse at the 
hands of the Pharisees and scribes; but he did not on that 
account reject all that they had and taught Matthew 23. 
So we confess that under the papacy there has been much 
Christian good, indeed all Christian good. And it has come 
down to us. We confess that in the papacy there are the 
true and holy Scriptures, true baptism, the true sacrament 
of the altar, the true power of the keys unto the forgiveness 
of sins, the true office of preaching, the true catechism as the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the articles of 
faith/* This Luther explained by reference to II Thessalo- 
nians 2:4, where it is said that the antichrist shall sit in the 
temple of God. "If the pope is and I cannot believe other- 
wisethe very antichrist, then he is not to sit or to reign in 
the devil's stall but in God's temple." Because he is an anti- 
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christ, therefore 'lie must be among Christians. And be- 
cause he sits among them and is to rule over them, he must 
have Christians under him . . . Since Christianity is now under 
the pope, it must truly be the body and member of Christ. 
If it is his body, it has the true Spirit, gospel, faith, baptism, 
sacraments, keys, office of preaching, prayer, holy Scriptures, 
and all that Christianity is supposed to have." Here as al- 
ways Luther set himself apart from the fanatics. "We are 
not like the crowd of fanatics, rejecting everything under the 
pope. For then we would also be rejecting Christianity, the 
temple of God, with all which it has received from Christ. 
But this is what we fight against and reject, that the pope 
does not permit the continuance in those good things of 
Christianity which he has inherited from the apostles; he 
practices that which the devil has added to them and set 
above them" (W.A. 26, pp. 147f.). It would have been im- 
possible for Luther to say more clearly that the church, in 
the true meaning of the word, that is, Christianity as the 
body of Christ, continued under the papacy. From that 
source he himself had received every Christian good. And 
the church, in that sense, will continue. That is the fixed 
starting point for Luther's work of reformation. From this 
point he fought against the pope, and this point kept him 
from falling into fanaticism. So it is seen that the sense of 
the church was the backbone of Luther's work. And evan- 
gelical Christianity has now no reason to lose this view. 

To sum up, the church is, according to Luther, notihing 
else than the kingdom of God in its earthly form, the repre- 
sentative in this world and this age of that which is to come. 
In a sermon for the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, in 
his House-postils of 1544, on the passage in Matthew 18: 
21-35, where it is said that Jesus admonishes us to forgive 
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only seven times but seventy times seven, Luther said 
that the meaning is not that a father is to forgive his children 
for everything, and thereby make rascals of them; or that a 
master, or his wife, or one who is in authority, should conduct 
himself in such a way toward his subordinates. For "this 
commandment does not apply to the kingdom of this world, 
with its different offices and its variety of ranks, as we have 
said; but to the kingdom of heaven, where we are all equal 
and have only one Lord over us, whom we are all to enjoy. 
But it is not only the life to come after this life that is called 
the kingdom of heaven, but also the Christian church here 
on earth, where God rules by his Word and Spirit" (W.A. 
52, p. 522). Unlike the order which obtains in this world, 
which takes into consideration differences of status and con- 
dition, differences between those who are in authority and 
their subordinates, between parents and children, farmers 
and their servants, and so forth, an order which exists to 
maintain the differences, the order of the kingdom of God, 
the church, knows no such difference. Here in a double 
sense of the word, all are alike: all are sinners; and all have 
direct access to God. Here all are priests, according to the 
idea of the universal priesthood. It is not only that baptism, 
the gospel, and faith make us the people of God; but, as 
Luther said, "through baptism we are all made priests, as 
St. Peter said (I Pet. 2), 'Ye are a royal priesthood and a 
priestly kingdom*" (W.A. 6, p. 407). This statement in I 
Peter 2:9 goes back to Exodus 19:5, in which, as said in 
the beginning, the religious consciousness of Israel as God's 
peculiar people received its most pregnant expression. For 
Luther, just as for the line of church fathers from the be- 
ginning, the church is the true Israel, "the priestly kingdom," 
and the "royal priesthood." In contrast with all that belongs 
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to this world, this priesthood is heavenly and eternal (coel- 
este et aeternum}, Luther insisted in one connection (W.A. 
43, p. 524). Luther said the same about the church. It is 
this alone which is to be preserved when the Son shall 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father. 
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The Permanent and the Changing in the Church 

ELIS MALMESTROM 



This subject points out two tendencies within the church. 
On the one hand there is that which gives stability and con- 
sistency, so that the church carries on through the centuries. 
On the other hand, there is that which issues in life and re- 
newal, so that the people of every age know and understand 
that the work and message of the church apply to them. Our 
question now is how these two are related to each other, 
and what is the meaning thereof for the life of the church? 

It is clear that here the task of the administration of the 
church is formulated. This does not mean that church ad- 
ministration can either guarantee the continuation of the 
church or effect its renewal; but there can be no genuine 
leadership in the church that does not give utmost attention 
to both of these. There are dangers of two kinds. There is 
the danger of overemphasizing the unchanging, of fearing 
change. But there can also be such concern about reforma- 
tion and change that much which belongs to the proper 
inheritance of the church is lost sight of. 

If one looks at this matter from the viewpoint of the 
administration of the church, one must see clearly that the 
power which constitutes the church and makes it living is of 
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a dynamic kind. It can never be calculated or precisely 
directed through human measures. This is clearly the case 
as to renewal. It may not be equally clear as to the unchang- 
ing, but it is just as true. That which gives the church con- 
tinuity is clearly not the human factor, as for instance pro- 
cedures of ecclesiastical organization or politics. It is rather 
the constant presence and activity of the Spirit. The wisdom 
and power, which under the best conditions characterize the 
leadership of the church, must have their source in the life 
of the same Spirit who both sustains and renews the church. 

In the last analysis the problem of the administration of 
the church rests on purely spiritual factors, on the basically 
religious, in the Christian sense of die word. 

This is already tantamount to saying that there is no con- 
tinuity without renewal, and no renewal without continuity. 
These two condition and confirm each other. They do not 
contradict each other, though there is always a measure of 
tension between them. This tension exists in the very nature 
of the case, and cannot be eliminated without danger to the 
church itself, for it is requisite to its health. The weakening 
of the element of continuity would be a step toward the dis- 
solution of the church's character as a communion. The indi- 
vidual's position would be of a purely personal and spiritual 
kind, and the church would have no great significance for 
him. In this manner there is opened the way to a view of 
the church which is reminiscent of the idea that obtained in 
evangelical circles at the end of the nineteenth century. But 
on the other hand, a weakening of the power of renewal 
would mean an immersion in, and an overemphasis on, cer- 
tain forms or orders which do not correspond with the nature 
of the church as a supernatural creation by God, as the 
present communion where God seeks the lost and exercises 
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power over sinners through the gospel The tension which 
is here spoken of is of the same kind as that found in the two 
statements, "Upon this rock will I build my church/' and "Ye 
must be born again." 

The Christian church fulfills its given task through un- 
wavering fidelity to that which is committed to it and 
through the venturesomeness of the conqueror whose final 
goal is to make disciples of all people. The mistakes which 
the church makes are therefore, on the one hand, unfaithful- 
ness to the inheritance which it administers, and on the other 
hand, lukewarmness in its work of winning the world. But 
whether these errors have their root in blindness and inertia 
or in susceptibility to the powers of this world, they indicate 
that the church has not clearly understood its call in the 
world, and that therefore it has not been wholeheartedly and 
honestly the church. When it really is such, the tension is 
not lost but is of that wholesome and fruitful kind which is 
the very condition in which the church can best fulfill its 
mission as church. 

We have spoken of the inheritance which is given to the 
church. The church begins with a deposit which is its in- 
alienable wealth because it is the gift of God. It has created 
in the world a new situation through Jesus Christ and all 
that he signifies as to the offer of grace on the part of God. 
On the one hand, this situation involves a breaking into the 
power of sin, of death, and of the devil; and on the other 
hand, a new creation of supernatural and eschatological 
magnitude, and a fellowship of sinners who have received 
grace. This inheritance lives in the church by the activity 
of the Spirit. Jesus says about the Spirit, "He shall take of 
mine and shall declare it unto you" (John 16:14). And 
again, "He shall teach you all things and bring to your 
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remembrance all that I said unto you' (John 14:26). In 
this function the Spirit is called Paraclete, Helper; and it is 
precisely as such that he is the Holy Spirit of the church. 
But as to the work of the Spirit, one can manifestly not say 
which is first and basic, the continuity or the renewal of the 
church. To approach the question in that way would be to 
state the issue falsely. The work of the Spirit goes on in 
constant relation (continuity) with the Word of God and 
his work in the Lord Jesus Christ; and that which has been 
entrusted to the church it constantly imbues with life. Not 
even on the first Pentecost was the gift of the Spirit some- 
thing which was given "vertically from above"; this is clear 
from the words used about that which the Spirit bestows. It 
was the Word and the work of Jesus which the Spirit made 
vital. Therein lies the church's continuity. But that the 
Spirit thus did vitalize them the apostles bore most definite 
witness. And therein lies the church's renewal. 

The church can never pass by that which Jesus did; much 
less must it make any claim to transcending it. Any attempt 
in that direction is evidence of a fall. This is said with ex- 
traordinary clarity in one of the letters to the churches in 
the book of Revelation, to the church in Ephesus: "I have 
this against thee, that thou didst leave thy first love. Re- 
member therefore whence th.ou art fallen, and repent" ( Rev. 
2:4, 5). The basis for a church's life and power is expressed 
with equal clarity. In the letter to the church at Thyatira the 
angel says, "He that overcometh, and he that keepeth my 
works unto the end, to him will I give authority over the 
nation" (Rev. 2:26). In the deeply grateful letter to the 
church in Philadelphia it is said, among other things, "Thou 
didst keep my word, and didst not deny my name" (Rev. 
3:8). This is that church's service; its obedience and faith- 
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fulness to the Lord of the church is its advantage and 
strength. Thus in the very moment in which the church for- 
gets the relation in which it must stand to him who is the 
Lord of the church and whose Spirit guarantees both con- 
tinuity and renewal, it loses its childlikeness and thereby its 
authority. If the church is ashamed to be the church of 
Christ and nothing more, and aims to be something better 
than thatfor example, a society in harmony with the spirit 
of the times, or calculatingly practical it immediately be- 
comes something less and weaker. The haughty attitudes 
toward the Lord of the church, which are to be seen in a 
number of spiritual movements in various places in recent 
church history according to Christ a place in the gallery of 
the prophets have always been an evidence of poverty. 
One may certainly speak of an advancing revelation; but 
this does not mean that any individual or any society will 
be able to surpass the clarity and spiritual power which is 
found in the Lord of the church. It is always true that the 
stream is no higher than its source, and that the church has 
not yet reached up to Christ. That the church is on its way 
is evident both from its continuity and from its renewal. 
One of the remarkable things in the history of the church 
is the fact that aspects of the inheritance which it has from 
Christ, which had been thrust aside or passed by, rise up and 
are again accorded their place. We see a case of this when 
the great commission became the starting point for the 
church's world mission; and again two centuries later when 
the words "that they may all be one" gained their enormous 
significance. Perhaps the most hopeful aspect of the rise of 
denominations is the fact that they come forward with that 
which has been overlooked. The dialectic of history, which 
even Christianity cannot escape, nevertheless shows that in 
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this process it not infrequently happens that such gain is 
purchased at the price of the church's inclusiveness of fel- 
lowship, and therein its continuity is weakened. Against the 
tremendous claim that "outside the church there is no salva- 
tion" no less a leader than Charles Gore has said that the 
church's corruptions and mistakes of faith have repulsed 
many who were drawn to Christ, and its divisions and mis- 
placed zeal have been the reason why it has not succeeded 
in winning multitudes who were, or are, ready to give alle- 
giance to Christ. But he expresses the hope that the church's 
inadequacy in representing Christ may be set right. He 
affirms that Christ came to establish a new covenant unto 
salvation, which is the church which constitutes all Christian 
fellowship. 1 In that faith there is always immediately im- 
plied membership in the church and its fellowship. The 
Christian faith is never under any circumstances something 
purely individual. It is to be noted that sects, and groups 
that share the characteristics of sects, react against more than 
they intend; not only against dogmas, church disciplines, 
mistakes incident to the administration of the church, but 
also against the very forms of the church, its offices, the 
administration of the sacraments, the law of the church, and 
so forth. They therefore begin with a weakness which later 
shows its fateful consequences. The reformation which they 
represent should have taken place within the church; only 
incorrigible persistence in grossest abuse can justify a rup- 
ture with the existing church. By the fact of its opposition 
to the very form of the church, it usually happens that the 
sect, or the schismatic group, is compelled to build up from 
below, on the quality of the members' faith and holiness. 



1 Charles Gore, Orders and Unity (London, 1919). 
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This can be carried on for a time, a generation or two, but 
hardly more than that. Later it must be built from above, 
with the help of those powers and ideas which at first it re- 
jected. But relation with the historic church was broken, 
and the rupture is generally incurable. Only the conscious 
development of a church can give continued life in the 
group that broke away. 

But for the mother church these ruptures serve as a cor- 
rective, bringing it to self-examination. If this is permitted 
to have positive results, it can effect an actual blessing. But 
on the other hand, it may only have the effect of still more 
firmly confirming the mother church in its former one-sided- 
ness. The result is a defect in both parties. This fact roots 
in a wrong understanding of the tension between the powers 
of continuity and the powers of renewal. From this the 
church of Christ suffers greatly. 

When sects are formed, human sympathies are not in- 
frequently found on the side of the revolt which represents 
the necessary forces of renewal, and which therefore seem 
to have the right on their side, or at least the larger measure 
of right. This is of course very natural, but in and of them- 
selves the sympathies prove nothing. The case for the other 
side must also be heard. On this matter Harnack wrote very 
enlighteningly in the third part of his great history of doc- 
trine. Speaking of curialism, which according to Harnack 
represents religion's "complete conformity to the world 
through politics," he said, "The curia's 'tolerari potest* and 
'probabile are evidences of a still worse conformity to the 
world by the church than is its 'anathema sit' Nevertheless, 
by and large, something essentially Christian was preserved 
by the worldly concept of the church, when the times had 
almost completely lost sight of it. This was the belief in the 
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kingdom of Christ on earth, in its presence and dominion in 
the midst of that which is earthly and sinful. They who in 
this belief earnestly withstood every opposition were supe- 
rior to the great number of their opponents, because they 
perceived that the opposition was building a church from 
below up, on the foundation of the holiness of Christians. 
In supporting the papal realm they represented a truly reli- 
gious concept; or better, when they shielded the essence of 
the church against the mystics and the Hussites, they unin- 
tentionally defended the conviction that the church of Christ 
is the dominion of the gospel among sinful men/' 2 

Obviously no one defends the errors of curialism, which 
were bad enough. But it is difficult to challenge that which 
is right in their view of the church, even if they held to it 
unconsciously and unintentionally. Its adherents were chiefly 
concerned about their own interests. But, Harnack appar- 
ently means to say, the power of continuity in the church 
was so great that despite their conformity to the world the 
circumstances forced them to serve the true purpose of the 
church. In any case Harnack himself defended the impor- 
tance of continuity on this exceptionally critical point; and 
it is hard to deny the correctness of what he said. Here at 
least he defended a view of the church which comes as close 
to our own as would be possible for one with his presuppo- 
sitions. 

As the time of curialism reminds us, there have been 
periods in the church when the corruption of the church's 
leadership has been so great as to defy all description. It 
has not only been corrupt itself, but it has also spread its 
destruction about it widely. It was not strange that indi- 



2 A. Hamack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte (Tubingen, 1910). 
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viduals and groups sought to defend themselves against the 
power which, though claiming to be a supernatural reality, 
united the most selfish calculations and a sheer worldly au- 
dacity. But it is a miracle of the church's power of continuity 
that not even such a time of corruption could wipe out the 
original mark of spiritual loftiness. When this power actu- 
ally comes into its right, it shows itself as the church's capac- 
ity to assimilate and transform human beings who are in the 
grip of the power of the world, to make them Christian con- 
fessors and bring them into the fellowship which already 
here in time bears the mark of glory. 

It is much easier to support a favorable view of the 
church by pointing out the miracle of renewal. The time of 
renewal is often compared with spring. With the individual 
as with a people, it is a time when the Spirit creates and 
everything becomes new. The ice disappears and the trees 
break forth in blossom. But how times of regeneration are 
related to those of winter and the adversary it is impossible 
to say without analysis of the particular situation and may- 
be not even then. But when the miracle takes place and the 
great forces manifest themselves, then it is clear that the 
immediately preceding period has also served the end by 
treasuring up something that now breaks forth. The mean- 
ing of winter is seen in the fruit of harvest. 

Thus it is clear that when the Lord of the church is crea- 
tively at work through the Spirit, he uses the power of that 
which goes on as contributory to the new, and makes the 
power of regeneration serve that which does not pass away. 

Nothing is self-evident in the life of the church. The 
church does not belong to the realm of mechanics, but 
rather to the realm of grace. Therefore Christianity does not 
work on the minds of men with mechanical precision. Its 
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manner of advance is not always the same. It may have to 
surrender die place where it has exercised sway. In the life 
of the church one may speak of horizontal invasions, for 
instance by Mohammedanism, or by Bolshevism; and like 
Jose Ortega Gasset we may speak of the vertical invasion of 
barbarism, such as has taken place within Christendom in 
modern times. In both cases the result has been turmoil, 
whether by weapons or by materialist argument. The church 
is not always victorious in areas that were once the scene of 
its great triumphs. But in the deepest sense it does not allow 
itself to be manipulated. It goes to men with the gospel and 
sows in hope. And its results defy prediction. 

Whatever else may be necessary in the form of knowl- 
edge, judgment, historical perspective, and organizing capac- 
ity, that which is most important for one who* is devoted to 
the church, especially for a leader in the church, is profound 
fidelity to the heritage of the church, sustained by a living 
faith in him who makes all things new. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 



The Subjective and the Objective in the 
Concept of the Church 



RAGNAR BRING 



The question as to the church is often stated as if the 
important matter were to distinguish between the subjective 
and the objective. For instance, many seem to think that the 
difference between the state church and the free church is 
that the former stresses the objective, and the latter the sub- 
jective. The state church, it is felt, accepts anyone as a 
member, or at most fixes a bare minimum of requirements; 
whereas the free church demands greater subjective quali- 
fications, requiring certain personal characteristics, such as a 
conscious Christian confession, or adult baptism. Even mem- 
bers and defenders of the state church have sometimes con- 
sidered the absence of like requirements as a weakness in it; 
though they may at the same time feel that there are com- 
pensating advantages in the greater emphasis on the objec- 
tive, such as the institution itself, its ministry and its sacra- 
ments. 

We refer to this only by way of giving an illustration of 
a familiar idea which many accept as self-evident. It is often 
thought that we have here a clear criterion. The more one 
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stresses points that are independent of the individual's per- 
sonal religious quality and action, the more one is held to 
represent an objective view of the church and vice versa. 

But there is reason to think seriously as to the way the 
terms, objective-subjective, are thus used. One discovers 
that a preconceived scheme of thought lies behind the way 
the issue is stated. It is assumed that various positions can 
be marked between the ends of a straight line. At the one 
end stands an extreme high-church view, like that of the 
Anglo-Catholics in England, for whom the ministry and the 
sacraments are fundamental. At the other extreme stands 
the individualistic church, thinking of itself as a society of 
individuals possessed of the requisite decisions, experiences, 
works, and religious or moral qualities. Between these, it is 
thought, other positions can be indicated. Many feel that 
a moderate emphasis on the church indicates a middle posi- 
tion between the extremes. What has been said probably 
represents the most common view in the Church of Sweden 
today. One hears it said that in Sweden there is such a range 
of positions, all the way from excessive stress on the objec- 
tive to an equally excessive stress on the subjective. We are 
warned against the danger of going too far in either direc- 
tion; and it is insisted that the vital thing is to come to a 
view that reconciles the objective and the subjective. 

But it is important to see that in such a statement of the 
issue lies a view of objectivity and subjectivity which is un- 
true to Lutheran thought. The objective is thought of as an 
emphasis on institution, ministry, sacrament, and ceremo- 
nies, expected to sanctify an otherwise profane existence and 
make man acceptable to God. It is held to be akin to the 
practice which is familiar in the Roman Church. Even a 
slight acquaintance with Luther would make it clear that 
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for him all such would be only a trust in human devices. 
All informed Lutheran theologians would look upon it in the 
same light. Man's own works are made central, and human 
pride lies at the root of it. One recalls what Luther said 
against the Roman Mass. Its basis is a false view of God. 
He is looked on as an angry tyrant who must be appeased 
by sacrifices. It contradicts the true faith. It is idolatry, in- ' 
stead of trust in that which God has done in Christ and the 
reception of that which he ever gives in him. Objectivity in 
this sense is an expression of works-righteousness, which is 
precisely that against which Luther battled. 

But a subjectivity which gives decisive place to man's 
own experiences and works is, according to Luther, just as 
definitely an idolatrous works-righteousness. The central 
place in religion is given to a person's own ego, his own 
experiences, confession, and decision, i.e. his own achieve- 
ments and merit. 

Thus, from the Lutheran point of view, stress on either 
objectivity or subjectivity, in the sense stated, is a trust in 
works-righteousness. It is only a matter of a choice between 
two forms of works-righteousness. By such a judgment we 
do not mean to deny, as superficial thought might, that in 
every church the Roman, the Anglo-Catholic, the sectarian 
and the "f anaticaF'prof ound and admirable Christian mem- 
bers are found. Mingled with false theology and false faith, 
one finds elements of real faith in the Word of God in these 
positions. 

It is interesting that many seem to think that to avoid the 
error, what is needed is a compromise between the objective 
and the subjective. Indeed, according to the usual opinion, 
such a compromise is utterly necessary. It is considered 
clear that if one is to avoid the extreme the only possibility 
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is to take a mediating position. But, to speak bluntly, the 
result is a blend of two kinds of works-righteousness, of 
human devices and human merit. Evidence for this is found 
not only in religiously interested laymen, but in many min- 
isters, to whom such compromise seems the only possibility. 

It is essential to point out that it is wholly false to the 
Lutheran view to raise the alternative of objective and sub- 
jective, in this sense. The same is true of the parallel expres- 
sions as to "high" church versus "low" church. What Luther 
understood by the gospel is simply lost. The alternatives 
may have meaning for the English church; but it fails utterly 
to do justice to the concept of the church, as understood in 
Lutheran theology. Careful examination thus makes it clear 
that the terms, in this sense, are not suitable. For instance, 
some answer the question as to membership in the church 
with the idea that there is something which is the least that 
must be required certain "objective" demands such as in- 
fant baptism; or a conscious conversion, or the like, which 
is considered a "subjective" qualification. But such an ap- 
proach is utterly alien to the Lutheran concept of the church. 
For there is in this the implicit assumption that membership 
rests on some human achievement, and the only question is 
how much of it is necessary. This approach looks on even 
so-called "objective" requirements as a qualifying for mem- 
bership by something that man does. The difference be- 
tween a national church and a free church is then only that 
the former makes a lesser demand and the latter a greater; 
or that they make demands of different kinds. But if the 
national church is a Lutheran church such a view does not 
fit. 

There is another point to note in this connection. It is 
often thought that what a view really means can be known 
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from the program it follows. Man has noticed, for example, 
that something vital was lost from Christianity when all 
stress was laid on the individual's own experiences or quali- 
fications. So man has reacted to a view in which man's role 
does not occupy the center of the stage. He turns to a pro- 
gram in which something "objective" is made central. But 
he may fail to see that "objective" may mean various things. 
Stress on something "objective" does not of itself guarantee 
what is probably being aimed at: that it is God's action 
which alone is decisive and effective. What "objective" 
means depends on the inclusive viewpoint which lies behind 
the objective subjective antithesis, on the basis of which 
the two are differentiated. To take a single example, we may 
consider the Roman Mass as something objective. But 
Luther's criticism thereof is precisely that it is a kind of 
subjectivity. It is an attempt by man, by the use of cere- 
monies, to mollify a God who is really the false god of one's 
own heart. 

Thus it is not enough to characterize something as "ob- 
jective/' We must have in view that in relation to which it 
is objective. It is not enough to have recourse to a program 
of action in which something objective is made central. 
Rather must we begin with an understanding of what Chris- 
tianity really is. Then, in the light of that, we can know what 
is objective and what is not. For the judgment is different 
for different points of view. It is just as difficult to define 
the objective as to define Christianity. 

Thus far we have talked about the two poles of the line 
objective-subjective. We have pointed out that the Lutheran 
concept of the church cannot be indicated on that line. We 
have noted that, according to the Lutheran concept, there is 
not much difference between these two poles. A so'-called 
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"objective" view may, for example, emphasize a concept of 
the eucharist such as transubstantiation, or an Anglo-Catho- 
lic concept of the church and salvation. A so-called "subjec- 
tive" view may stress the individual's experiences, decision, 
and spiritual works. But to Lutheran thought both fall under 
the same judgment. Both are false, making Christianity a 
religion of human merit, a works-righteousness, in contra- 
diction to the righteousness of God, received by faith, which 
he proffers through Word and sacrament. This false way of 
works and merit expresses itself in many ways. It is said 
that man must possess or acquire certain qualities; that he 
must fulfill certain relationships; that he must have had 
certain experiences before he can be considered a member 
of the church; that he must be sanctified by observance of 
traditional ecclesiastical customs; that such sacrifice as the 
Roman Mass is necessary. As to such, unless we begin with 
recognition of what faith and the church meant to Luther, 
or to the New Testament, it is quite natural to look upon the 
requirements as distributed along the objective-subjective 
line; and to seek for the best balance among different kinds 
of works. 

In harmony with this tendency to think that subjective 
and objective are externally identifiable, there is a mistake 
in the popular discussion of different religious positions. It 
is assumed that familiar religious terms have a definite con- 
tent, without regard to the context in which they are em- 
ployed. It has been thought possible so to state various 
Christian standpoints as if their differences were in the 
degree in which they severally stress certain values which 
must always be present. Thus it has been said that Chris- 
tianity always must include the preaching of grace and of 
faith. Grace would then be the objective fact, and faith the 
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subjective. One church might give greater stress to die 
objective, grace; another to the subjective, faith. Or the 
difference could be stated as consisting of greater emphasis 
on grace as given, by one, and grace as accepted, by another. 
The chief fault in this way of thinking may be said to lie 
in the fact that the issue is really not different degrees of 
two recognized realities, but rather what is meant by the 
concepts grace and faith themselves, as the discussion sets 
them against each other. It cannot be assumed, to begin 
with, that the concepts mean the same for different confes- 
sions or tendencies. It would be truer to say that the real 
differences within Christendom, including the difference be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism, could be reduced to 
different concepts as to the meaning of grace and faith, in 
their relationship with each other. The point of conflict is 
not as to the relation which obtains between two recognized 
and similarly understood facts. For Rome grace means 
something quite different from what it means to Luther; and 
the same is true as to faith. Likewise the difference between 
Lutheran views and those of other churches rests on their 
different understanding of grace and faith. When pietism 
differentiated between "believers" and "unbelievers," the 
fact was not that they gave greater importance to faith than 
did Luther, or orthodoxy. It was rather that they gave a 
different content to faith. As soon as faith is thought of as 
something which man offers, or as a religious quality which 
prepares one to receive the salvation which God gives, vio- 
lence has been done to Luther's concept. For Luther, faith 
is contingent on the work of God whereby man is steadily 
taken up into God's fellowship. It is not some human quality 
that lives on in man. So it is far from the truth to say that 
Rome and Luther have substantially the same idea of grace 
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and faith, but differ in emphasis. It is equally untrue to say 
that they have the same idea of grace and faith, but differ 
as to the meaning of the church. For how one understands 
the church depends on what one understands by grace and 
faith. The same may be said as to the relation between 
state church and free church in Sweden. Their difference is 
ultimately reducible to a difference in the basic understand- 
ing of Christianity, or to the inner meaning of faith and 
grace. 

One also finds a common expression of the point of view 
criticized above in the thought that salvation is a co-opera- 
tion between God and man. It is not unusual to hear it 
insisted that it is self-evident that man must do something 
too, even though God's grace be central. Man must cer- 
tainly strive, and work, and seek for the good. But since 
man cannot reach the good without help, he must have the 
assistance of divine grace. 

This is a clear case of that synergism against which Lu- 
ther battled, and which our confessions condemn. To be 
sure, the view is a very natural one for man to take. So it is 
usually considered a paradox when Paul, immediately after 
affirming that salvation and righteousness are the gift of 
God, exhorts Christians to works in harmony with the sal- 
vation which God alone creates. If one begins with the idea 
that there is an antithesis between God's work and man's, 
it is unreasonable to require anything of man if God effects 
all. But for Paul there is no such antithesis. Just because it 
is God who works "both to will and to do,' 7 it is both consist- 
ent and right to require of man that he shall work with fear 
and trembling toward his salvation. It is the same with 
Luther. To the "natural" man it seems self-evident that 
salvation must be the result of man's efforts, to which God 
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lends his help and grace. Salvation Is thought of as some- 
thing which man must reach through his own striving, withal 
with the help of God. This is an example of egocentric 
thinking. But to genuine faith, the meaning of salvation is 
something quite different. It is wholly a gift of God who 
sent Christ to men on earth. It is a genuine consequence of 
this fact that one who is accepted through the activity of 
God labors earnestly and strives to live in harmony with the 
"new world" and its mandate. But if salvation be regarded 
as the result of the co-operation of God and -man, of an 
objective and a subjective factor, this concept is the fiuit of 
egocentric thinking and it carries with it a corresponding 
understanding of salvation. There is thus abundant reason 
for the opposition of our confessions to synergism, for its 
consequence is basically opposed to Christianity. 

Though this synergistic view underlies many Protestant 
theological presentations, it is really essentially scholastic 
Romanism. Roman theology has only more skillfully and 
consistently combined the objective and the subjective than 
modern Protestant theologies. But such treatment of the 
issue is a distortion of the Lutheran understanding. One is 
led into the untenable position of denying that salvation is 
exclusively the work of God, or of giving up the possibility 
of presenting the radical demand of God on man. 

If one sees that it is not possible to set the objective over 
against the subjective, in the sense stated, without com- 
pletely forsaking Luther's view, it must further be noted 
that so to set up the antithesis is both natural and inescapa- 
ble for every view of religion except one which is true to 
the New Testament concept. It was by the Reformation 
that this view was brought back to living power. It is thus 
misleading to compare the objective-subjective antithesis 
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with die philosophical-scientific antithesis of subject-object. 
The latter may rest on pure error in thought, which can be 
pointed out and refuted by logic. But the former is guilty 
of no 1 logical error; it is rather most reasonable. That which 
lies in the realm of man's action is regarded as subjective. 
That which lies in the realm of God's action and of his will, 
unconditioned by man, is called objective. The antithesis 
is therefore to be overcome only by a wholly different view 
as to our relation to God, which substitutes for the synthesis 
or compromise between objective and subjective a positive 
affirmation of a wholly different kind. This is what Luther 
did in his doctrine of justification. It involved a change in 
all concepts in the field of religion, the concept of the 
church no less than those of faith and grace. 

We have pointed out that it is very natural to consider 
the action of God as something objective and the action of 
man as subjective. Indeed it has been regarded as self- 
evident and has played an important role in the history of 
Christian thought. It is the nerve of history's most fateful 
distortions of Christianity, therefore its significance must be 
examined further. The concept of God which lies at the 
root of this misunderstanding assumes that God has nothing 
to do with external things. External creation and the life 
of man in its profane aspects are all looked upon as separated 
from God. It is only with the inner life of the soul that God 
is thought to have anything to do here. Here lies the root 
of all spiritualism. But when we speak of spiritualism in this 
connection, the word is used in a far more comprehensive 
sense than usual. For it is the common background both for 
movements usually considered spiritualistic (the radical 
sects and the views which Luther called "fanatical") and for 
certain high-churchly movements which are generally 
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looked upon as illustrating quite the opposite. In both cases 
the basic idea is that the inner is the abode of the actually 
or the potentially good. It is held that God stands in funda- 
mental relation only with the inner. Religion aims at estab- 
lishing a unity between the inner and God. This underlying 
thought finds various expressions. On the one hand, that 
which is external may be regarded as something lesser and 
unessential. Only the inner, the experience of the soul, is 
held to be normative and good. On the other hand, even 
when stress is laid on outward factors (such as cult), it is 
considered important because of its service to the inner life, 
which is to be furthered only through such external practices 
as services of worship, sacrifice, and prayer to God who is 
believed thereby to be appeased and made favorable and 
gracious. The two types differ only in the steps which they 
take to promote and cultivate the inner life. They are one 
in holding that the inner is the arena of God's activity. Even 
when the objective is emphasized, it is for the purpose of 
promoting the life in the soul, the inner. Secular life is not 
regarded as having any sanctity and value in itself; it is the 
practices of religion that must give it that. It is not God who 
creates and gives. He is not operative, through his law, in 
that which is profane and temporal. All is useful only for 
the sake of the inner. The Roman position is often consid- 
ered the exact opposite of the radical sects. But in certain 
respects both really rest on die same spiritualistic presuppo- 
sitions. High-church and sectarian views may both be said 
to give expression to a spiritualistic outlook. Superficially it 
is contended that the Roman view expresses an objective 
concept of Christianity, while the sectarian expresses the 
subjective. But in fact they are much closer than such a 
statement would suggest. 
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An inclusive view of the swing of ideas in the history of 
Christianity discovers the fact that a common quest has sup- 
plied the motive behind opposite extremes to which men 
have reacted. Only in the view of the New Testament, and 
Luther's recovery of the same, is a basically different view 
of Christianity found. For instance, when man reacts 
against a view of Christianity grown too objective, he gener- 
ally swings over to the subjective side and stresses the per- 
sonally inward or the ethical. But he is not by that fact 
delivered from a false concept of Christianity. He is more 
likely confirmed in a view which is itself false, losing sight 
of the real truth that lies at the heart of the matter. As 
something constant and definite and not just any spiritual 
experience, Christianity is of course a definite body of teach- 
ing. But it is still true that one is not made a Christian or, as 
Luther expresses it, entitled to merit in the sight of God by 
any kind of doctrine any more than by services of worship 
or other spiritual exercises. But the very subjectivity which 
is a reaction against a too doctrinal expression of Christian- 
ity, shares the root error of the thing against which it reacts. 
For a false confidence in doctrine is of a piece with confi- 
dence in one's subjective faith, his conversion, humility, de- 
cision or confession, or in his ethical excellence. Both look 
upon Christianity as something which is concerned only 
with an inner state. This is as true of an objective doctrine, 
service of worship, and such, as it is of insistence on sub- 
jective conversion, confession, works, and the like. Both are 
regarded as furthering the salvation of the inner man. God's 
activity is believed to concern only the inner state. Between 
these two types of spiritualistic thought there has constantly 
been a bitter strife. One form of works-righteousness has 
stood as the radical opponent of the other. Now by the one, 
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and then by the other, men have sought to achieve the same 
thing. But to die Lutheran point of view both are profoundly 
false. Luther was entirely right when he affirmed that both 
Romanism and the sects would disappear if men only under- 
stood the true meaning of justification by faith. Thus he 
insisted that both parties represented the same false belief 
in salvation by works, however much they fought against 
each other, be they papists or fanatics, Jews or Turks. 

The doctrine of the eucharist supplies a very clear ex- 
ample of the way in which a view of the objective and the 
subjective together can stand on common ground, against 
a wholly different understanding. One sees objective and 
subjective ideas set in sharp opposition on this matter. The 
tendency to the subjective usually leads tO ( a symbolical view 
of the sacrament and a tendency to the objective usually 
shows a kinship with the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Between them certain mediating positions can be found. 
Within Romanism, in earlier times, symbolical interpreta- 
tions contended with others. And since transubstantiation 
was made a mandatory doctrine, dogmatic thinking has 
coupled both objective and subjective ideas. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the Lutheran doc- 
trine of the Lord's Supper is akin to the Roman, being only 
a modification of it. That is to say that Luther's concept of 
the "real presence" is only a modified form of transubstantia- 
tion. Such a judgment is actually as wrong as can be. Lu- 
ther's view of the "real presence" is as far from transubstan- 
tiation as from any symbolical interpretation. With all its 
alleged objectivity, the doctrine of transubstantiation is, in 
Luther's judgment, the basis of a religion of works-right- 
eousness, the constant expression of human eflForts to mollify 
an angry and terrible God, and make him favorable to man. 
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It clearly satisfies a religious necessity; but it is a necessity 
imposed by the false religion of the natural man. The God 
who is worshiped in the Mass is the false God of supersti- 
tious hearts. 

But, on the other hand, Luther holds that one does not 
arrive at a more evangelical view of the sacrament by sub- 
stituting for the affirmed objectivity of transubstantiation a 
subjective significance, expressed in a symbolical interpreta- 
tion. For that is to give central place to one's own devotion 
and spiritual experience, rather than to the action of God. 
It puts the human in the place of the salvation which is 
given by God; in place of the righteousness which only he 
can create and give, and which issues only from him. Man 
thus puts confidence in his own devotion, rather than in the 
redemptive work of God in Christ through which new life 
and blessedness have become the possession of man. Such 
an objectivity is thrust aside by transubstantiation for objec- 
tivity of another kind. But it is thrust aside no less by a sub- 
jectivity which is usually looked upon as the diametrical 
opposite of transubstantiation. Both views hold in common 
that which is really basic. They both make man's inner state 
the fundamental thing in religion. The one seeks to promote 
and nurture it through a commemorative meal, rationally 
understandable. The other seeks the same and through a 
service in which a certain, kind of objectivity finds expression. 

One ought to remember that Luther set his view of the 
Lord's Supper in absolute opposition to both Catholics and 
fanatics. It is important to notice that he takes no mediating 
position, from which he rejects both extremes. Rather does 
he make exactly the same criticism of both the Romanist's 
objectivity and the fanatic's subjectivity. Both are expres- 
sions of belief in salvation by human merit, of a similar false 
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righteousness of man's own making, of man's effort to make 
himself pious and holy before God. Luther's view is no 
compromise between Roman and Zwinglian views. 

Thus, to Luther, the objectivity of transubstantiation is a 
sort of subjectivity; and the subjectivity of the symbolical 
interpretations is not true Christian subjectivity. Man's own 
"free will," his own piety is made central. According to 
Luther, this kind of subjectivity belongs entirely to the "old 
man" who must be put to death before the new man can 
be bom and raised from the dead. 

The "real presence" means subjectivity and objectivity 
of another kind. They are not in contradiction to each other. 
It is therefore never necessary to attempt to balance the one 
by the other. Much less can there be question of any com- 
promise between them. For where God is at work with his 
Word, and the sacrament is rightly administered and re- 
ceived, there it is true both that God is ever present and that 
the "new man" is ever begotten. God shows his presence 
precisely by begetting and giving life. The more the objec- 
tive is present, in this sense, in the service of worship, the 
more does the subjective, in this sense, come about. God and 
the new man can never be set over against each other. They 
belong indissolubly together. The new man is nothing else 
than the work of God in man. Christ himself is active in the 
new man. The new man lives in and by faith. But to be- 
lieve, in this sense, is the same as to have the Holy Spirit or 
Christ active within. Faith is not something affected by man; 
it is not something which man possesses. The new man the 
subjective, in the true sense is nothing without God. And 
the objective work of God is precisely the life-giving, beget- 
ting work, by which a new man is raised up. 

Thus it can be seen how erroneous it is to set up God 
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and his work on one side against man and what he does on 
the other. As to man, we must differentiate between the old 
man and the new man. As to God, we must distinguish be- 
tween his work in the law and his work in the gospel. A 
false antithesis of the objective and the subjective represents 
God as if he were at work only through the law; and it rep- 
presents man as if he were but the old man. But through 
the gospel God creates and gives life to the new man; where- 
fore the familiar antithesis of objective and subjective is 
precluded. 

In this connection it is of special importance to note how 
spiritualist ideas are cast out by a doctrine of Luther which 
has sometimes been regarded only as a carry-over from 
scholasticism. Look at the affirmation of ubiquity which 
gives genuine expression to Luther's concept of God's rela- 
tion to the world and to men. God is at work in all things 
and is present everywhere. It is not true that it is only in 
man's inner life that God is active. He is present and at 
work everywhere, in nature, in society, in the activity of 
men, even of those who do not know him or desire to know 
him. He can be wherever he will, in the smallest leaf as 
well as in the totality of the world. He works in the evil and 
in the good. Luther gave positive expression to this in his 
doctrine of the eucharist. But God works in special manner 
in the gospel. Through his Word he has determined where 
he is to be met as gospel, in his church, in the Word con- 
cerning Christ, in the sacrament. 

Throughout the whole history of Christian thought we 
can trace the tendency of the objective-subjective antithesis, 
which we have criticized, to depart from the position of the 
New Testament and the Reformation. We have used Luther 
as an example, pointing out how his doctrine of the real 
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presence is wholly different in kind from the familiar anti- 
thesis of an "'objective" view (like transubstantiation) and 
a "subjective" view (like the symbolical). It would have 
been possible to illustrate the same from Paul and the New 
Testament. In the history of Christian thought we could 
have brought forth many illustrations to show how discus- 
sion was dominated by the false antithesis between the 
objective and the subjective when Christian thought had 
departed from genuine Christianity. 

The range of concepts as to the meaning of sin would 
have afforded such illustration. Sin can really be understood 
only by viewing it in relation to the early Christian under- 
standing of salvation, to the new, overpowering fact that 
came through Christ. The history of thought shows that the 
meaning of the early Christian concept of sin was often real- 
ized only with difficulty and imperfectly. Often one en- 
counters a tension between an objectivist view of original 
sin and a subjectivist view of the transgressions of the indi- 
vidual. It has been easy to fall back into Jewish ideas that 
sin consists of deeds done in violation of certain laws. See- 
ing that such a view does not truly represent the Christian 
concept, men have sought to supplement it with a view of 
original sin which says that sin belongs to the nature of 
man and is transmitted in a physical manner. It was thought 
that the defect in the former view was that it made sin too 
atomistic; whereas sin must be ascribed to man's whole 
inherited nature and thought. 

But neither of these ideas is true to the Christian mean- 
ing. Both of them are at home in the thought of later Ju- 
daism, or, at least, a development of tendencies or elements 
in it. It was not Christianity, but late Judaism which com- 
promised or combined the idea that sin is conditioned by 
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an inherited weakness with the thought that it is due to the 
decision of free will. 

As the basis of all its central concepts salvation, right- 
eousness, sin, and guiltChristianity has a very different 
outlook from that which is bound up with the antithesis 
between objective and subjective. Its root can be said to lie 
in the new and overwhelming truth which God established 
through the death and resurrection of Christ. This new 
reality, which did come and is ever coming, sets its mark 
on all of Christianity's thought. For example, Pharisaism 
had its clear and comprehensible idea as to how man might 
reach salvation and righteousness. Christianity did not come 
to show a better method or a new way to the same thing as 
man had looked for and striven to attain. It rather made 
all concepts new, giving them a content other than they had 
had for Pharisaism. Paul's situation was not that he could 
show a straighter way to the goal to which a strict law would 
bring one. Christ is never a means which is available for 
the service of the law. The case is rather that the old is done 
away with. Grace in Christ is never a means to something 
elseto salvation, righteousness, or blessedness. It is itself 
that divine fellowship in which salvation, righteousness, and 
blessedness are found. It may well be shared in ever fuller 
and richer degree; but it is essentially something different 
from the thought of the Pharisee about the grace and mercy 
of God. 

It is for this reason that a psychologizing of the Christian 
meaning of salvation can be so fateful. For then one thinks 
of sin as an inner factor in the soul which one may seek to 
change; and one does not see that salvation is precisely that 
overwhelming new thing which God gave in Christ. Christ 
was not simply teacher, preacher, or example; for that would 
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have meant that emphasis would be laid on the change that 
can be effected in ipan, not on God's own work in Christ, 

The same truth can be seen in the concept of the church. 
It simply cannot be understood except in the light of the 
new thing which Christ effected by his whole work his life, 
his death, and his resurrection. It cannot be understood by 
thinking about the individual soul's well-being and salvation. 
It is not to be regarded as an institution for his salvation, or 
as a means to that end. Nor is it a gathering of redeemed 
individuals. So to regard it is to spiritualize the concept. 
The result would be to minimize and impoverish the mean- 
ing of God's mighty activity in all the world and of the 
overwhelming fact which came with Christ. Only in the 
light of this fact can we understand what either sin or right- 
eousness meant to Paul. The content of our concepts cannot 
be determined in advance. For instance, apart from what 
Christ effected, we cannot know what sin means. The same 
is true as to the Christian thought about righteousness. For 
Paul, Christ is not a help to attain to righteousness; he is 
himself righteousness from God. Only in the light of what 
that means do all other points become clear. Only through 
Christ is the meaning of righteousness made clear. It was 
through God's work in him, and through him, that righteous- 
ness first really came to earth. What had earlier been called 
righteousness foreshadowed it; but according to die Chris- 
tian view, it was first with Christ that righteousness in its 
full sense came to earth. 

Thus it is with the meaning of the church. It cannot be 
understood if our thought does not begin with the over- 
whelmingly new thing which came with Christ, and is ever 
coming. It is this new thing which is central and decisive. 
It can embrace the individuals as members; but it is never 
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merely a means for their use, and individuals could never 
bring about that new fact by their own holiness. 

But if our thinking always thus begins with that which 
Christ brought into the world, spiritualizing views become 
impossible. It is then impossible to set God and the individ- 
ual soul over against each other, as has often been done. 
And the concept of the church runs out neither into objec- 
tivist nor subjectivist error. As God is at work through his 
law in creation and in society, so he is at work in the church 
through the gospel. The church, through Word and sacra- 
ment, becomes the way for Christ's presence and activity 
among men. And where God is at work in the church, there 
the new man is born and is at work. The church brings to 
men that which Christ brought into the world, and the 
church represents that which he brought, inasmuch as Christ 
is himself there present and active in Word and sacrament, 
making men sharers in the new life of his atonement, his 
death, and his resurrection. But in this there is no antithesis 
of objective and subjective. 

Faith, the central concept in Luther's view of Christian- 
ity, is not a subjective means towards salvation; it is rather 
the very reception of and sharing in that which Christ 
brought into the world. Therefore Luther can say that 
Christ is in the faith. Faith is the presence of the Holy 
Spirit with man. The reality which came through Christ 
and still comes through him is given to man in faith. Faith 
creates the fellowship which is the assembly of believers 
the church. Here there is no antithesis of objective and sub- 
jective. The meaning of the church cannot be defined in 
such terms. In Luther's thought there is no possibility of 
viewing faith as an act of the individual's religious life which 
could be thought of as apart from God's work. For Luther 
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it is characteristic that Christ not merely works through faith, 
but is himself in the faith. He is there, even as he is in the 
Word and the sacrament. Therefore the assembly of be- 
lievers is the church of God and the body of Christ. In that 
affirmation, the Reformation gave expression in characteristic 
manner to a basic concept of the New Testament. 
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Luther's view of the church's visibility and invisibility 
rests directly on his view of God as at the same time both 
revealed and hidden. To understand his thought about the 
church, it is therefore necessary to note how he thinks of 
God as both revealed and hidden. 

The revealed and hidden God 

God is at the same time revealed and hidden, Detis re- 
veldtus et absconditus. God is a revealed God, for in Christ 
he reveals his love toward men. In Christ and only in Christ 
is a true knowledge of God to be had; for it is in Christ that 
God reveals himself as one whose love goes out to sinners. 
In this sense God in Christ is a revealed God. But God is 
at the same time a hidden God. The question is this: in 
what sense, according to Luther, is God hidden; and how 
should we understand the relation between God's hiddenness 
and his revealed will in Christ? 

Luther speaks of the hiddenness of God in three con- 
nections: God is hidden in predestination, in Christ, and in 
creation. Examination shows that behind all three there lies 
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the same concept of the hiddenness of God. 

God is hidden in predestination. In his De Servo Arbitrio 
Luther sets forth how God works in all men, both good and 
bad. When God works in those who are evil, evil results. Is 
not God then evil himself, since the result of his activity in 
evil men is evil? This question Luther answers with an affir- 
mation of the goodness of God. Even though God is good, 
it is because agents through whom he works are evil that 
evil results. But Luther cannot stop there. He is aware that 
one can ask why God does not change men's wills, making 
them good. For if God were to do that they would become 
agents of the good. To this Luther replies that no answer is 
possible to man, for it lies in the secrecy of the divine maj- 
esty into which man cannot penetrate. In the fact that God 
does not alter the wills of evil men one encounters the hid- 
denness of God's will. The hiddenness of God is seen in this 
that God leaves a man to perdition, rejecting him, with the 
result that the wrath of God falls on him. 

God is hidden in Christ. In Christ God reveals his love 
to men who have fallen into sin. In this sense God is re- 
vealed in Christ. But God is at the same time hidden in 
Christ. As truly human, Christ came under the law and 
became the object of God's wrath. He tasted the deepest 
anguish, recognizing himself as rejected of God. Thus even 
while God manifests his love in Christ, a Deus revelatus, he 
also shows in Christ that he can reject man, letting him come 
under God's wrath. In this way Christ shows us a hidden 
God. 

Finally, God is hidden in the work of creation. Luther 
characterizes created things as the masks (larvae Dei) 
through which God works. In his love God sustains all cre- 
ated Slings and works through them. All that is created is 
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ruled by God's love and is the instrument thereof. To be- 
lieve in God then implies that all that has been made is the 
means of God's love. This Luther believes. And yet, in all 
this, God is a hidden God. God can allow man to be lost, 
so that he incurs God's wrath. Then in so far as man stands 
under the wrath of God, created things become the instru- 
ment of wrath. It is in that fact that one must see why 
Luther spoke of created things as masks (larvae Dei) in 
which God hides himself. He hides himself in the sense 
that, even while in his love he is present in what he has 
created, he permits it to be the instrument of his wrath. In 
this sense God is hidden in creation. 

From the foregoing it is clear what Luther understands 
as the hiddenness of God. God is hidden in the sense that 
he may reject man, allowing him to stand under the wrath 
of God. That is to be seen in predestination, in Christ, and 
finally in creation, where the things which are the means of 
God's love can be the instrument of his wrath. 

In the light of what has been said it is possible to point 
out in what sense Luther thinks of God as hidden in things, 
and to distinguish his view from others. 

External existence comprises all that is created (larvae 
Dei). God is hidden in external existence. But this does not 
at all mean that God is not present in it. God is hidden in it 
in the sense that that which is the means of his love can 
simultaneously be the tool of his wrath. The hiddenness of 
God in external existence rests on the fact that his activity in 
it can at one and the same time be both love and wrath. 
But whether in love or in wrath, God is directly present and 
active in creation. Luther stands in opposition to any view 
according to which the created realm is a sphere which may 
indeed point to the divine or serve as a sign thereof, but is 
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in itself more or less indifferent as to it. 

Consistent with Luther's view of God as revealed and 
hidden is his view of law and gospel The gospel is God's 
declaration of love to sinners. Through the law God com- 
mands and condemns man, and sets him under divine wrath. 
It is because God is simultaneously revealed and hidden that 
he simultaneously confronts man through both gospel and 
law. The gospel proclaims the love of God as revealed in 
Christ. But the law shows that the wrath of God can reject 
man. In this way the hiddenness of God is seen in the law. 

It should be noted how Luther's thought involves a ten- 
sion which must be viewed in an eschatological perspective. 

In Christ God reveals his love to sinners. In this way he 
is a revealed God. But at the same time God may reject 
man, leaving him to perdition. Furthermore, according to 
Luther, one who is left to perdition has himself no ability 
by which he can escape his fate. Thus there seems to be a 
contradiction between the hidden will of God and his will 
as revealed in Christ. How can God, who reveals his love 
in Christ, leave to perdition one who has no power to avoid 
it? Is not God's hidden will irreconcilable with his revealed 
will? 

To this Luther replies that, as long as we live in time, 
we are not able to see how these two aspects of God's action 
are to be reconciled. The essential thing for us is to note 
that he who is borne up in faith knows that God, even as 
the hidden God, is still the God of love, as he is revealed in 
Christ. But even to such faith God remains the hidden God. 
This tension is characteristic of faith. God stands as he who 
may reject man. Faith is thereby confronted with the temp- 
tation to distrust God's love. Yet faith holds to the convic- 
tion that God, though hidden, is he who reveals his love in 
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Christ. In his relationship with God man lives by faith, not 
by sight; for as long as he lives in the light of grace ( lumen 
gratiae], that is, as long as time continues, he has to do with 
God as both revealed and hidden. Eternity will be entirely 
different. There God will no longer be hidden. In the light 
of glory (lumen gloriae) man will see God as he is. 

This concept of God as both revealed and hidden deter- 
mines Luther's view of the assurance of election or salvation. 

In faith man meets God as both revealed and hidden. 
By the law man is condemned and brought under the wrath 
of God. Nevertheless faith holds fast to God's proclamation 
of his love in the gospel. Faith is characterized by this ten- 
sion. But the result is that man cannot have what might be 
called a timeless certainty of salvation. Furthermore he is 
not to strive for such certainty as to salvation or election. 
For that would be to attempt to force his way into what is 
God's secret, to put himself on the plane of God's pure maj- 
esty (in nuda majestate sua}. God's will would no longer 
be hidden for man. But the truth is that God's will continues 
to be hidden as long as time lasts. The law ever anew places 
man under the wrath of God, and therefore under the possi- 
bility of being rejected by God. For that reason man must 
ever and again receive by faith God's proffer of grace in the 
gospel. There can be no timeless certainty as to one's salva- 
tion. 

Luther's view thus excludes such an analogy of faith as 
one meets in certain Calvinistically inspired views. They 
too, to be sure, affirm that man cannot penetrate into God's 
eternal will and arrive at direct knowledge of God's eternal 
election to salvation. Yet they assume that, through faith's 
experience of God, it is possible indirectlyby way of anal- 
ogyto reach a supratemporal knowledge of God's eternal 
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election. Such an analogy is excluded by Luther's view. For 
since the law is ever setting man under the wrath of God, 
there is ever the possibility that man be lost. A supratempo- 
ral certainty of salvation is impossible. Thus God's saving 
will continues to be hidden. 

It is now important to see how this view of God as re- 
vealed and hidden determines Luther's view of the church. 

General statements about the Church 
Luther uses two particularly vital expressions about the 
church. For one thing he says that the Word or to say the 
same thing in another way, the Word and the sacraments- 
constitutes the church (verbum et sacramenta constituunt 
ecclesiam). In the other he says that the church is the com- 
munion of saints (congregatio sanctorum, communio sanc- 
torum). These are the two affirmations which occur re- 
peatedly when Luther speaks of the church. But Luther's 
position as to the visibility and the invisibility of the church 
must also be noted. On the one hand, it is said that the 
church is visible (ecclesia uisibilis); on the other, that it is 
invisible or hidden (ecclesia invisibilis, or abscondita). 

It has been customary to understand Luther as holding 
that the visible and the invisible are quantitatively different. 
The visible church, it is said, is the external church which 
is constituted by the Word and the sacraments in the sense 
that it includes all people who join in the use of the means 
of grace. But the invisible church is an inner church, con- 
sisting of true believers. There are, so to say, two concentric 
circles: the outer which consists of all who use the means 
of grace, i.e. the visible church; and the inner circle which 
consists of the true believers, the invisible church. Of course, 
it is held, the latter is the true church. 
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To understand the view Luther holds, we should first see 
how the statement that the Word constitutes the church is 
to be interpreted. Then we must observe in what sense he 
considers die church the communion of saints. For both 
are necessary to understand how the church is visible and 
invisible. We shall find that the customary view, which we 
have just given, is quite mistaken. 

The church as created by the Word 
"The Word constitutes the church." To realize what 
Luther means by this, we must first note the immediate re- 
lationship between the Word and Christ. Christ and the 
Word are correlative concepts for Christ is present in the 
Word. Christ is the Word. That which is true of Christ is 
true of the Word. 

As to Christ, it is impossible to conceive of him without 
the church. Luther says that to think of Christ without the 
church is as absurd as to think of the king without the king- 
dom. To what purpose was the work of Christ? Christ suf- 
fered, died, and arose from the dead; but be it noted that it 
was for man that he did so to save him and bring him into 
the church. The church is thus present in Christ and in his 
work. But that which is true of Christ is also true of the 
Word, since Christ is the Word. Thus, just as the church is 
present in Christ and his work, it is present in the Word. We 
cannot conceive of the Word without the church. The 
church is present in and with the Word and in its work. 
That is to say that the church exists in the Word. 

In his treatise On the Councils and Churches Luther 
affirms that the church is evident primarily in the fact that 
it has the holy Word of God. Here is the capital reason for 
calling the church holy. With this Luther enumerates six 
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other things in which the church is found: baptism; the sac- 
rament of the altar; the keys (penitence); the ministry; 
prayer, public praise and thanksgiving to God; and finally 
the suffering of all as did Christ the head of the church 
the cross, vexation by the devil, terror within, and scorn and 
weakness without. Furthermore, Luther says, there are other 
more outward signs by which the church is known, when 
the Holy Spirit fulfills in us the second table of the law. He 
helps children to honor father and mother with sincere 
hearts; parents to rear their children in a Christian manner; 
subjects to give faithful service to their princes and lords; 
and rulers to shield and protect their subjects. 

How is all this to be understood? Furthermore, what 
bearing has it on the visibility and the invisibility of the 
church? 

If one would understand what Luther says about the 
Word and the church, one must note that the Word is both 
law and gospel. The Word is law. As such it condemns 
man and places him under the wrath of God. The Word is 
gospel. As such it proffers God's love to sinners. Here is 
the basis for the church's visibility and invisibility. 

First, the church is hidden. This rests on the fact that 
the Word which is preached in the church is law. 

As law the Word commands and condemns man and 
sets him under the wrath of God. Thus the Word is a judg- 
ment on all who are indifferent to the church's message. For 
since they scorn what God commands in the law, they 
thereby fall under the wrath of God. Further, be it noted 
that even one who holds to the faith stands under the man- 
date and condemnation of the law. So he too ever stands 
anew under God's wrath. The saints fear and fall into 
anxiety. So, like Christ the head of the church, they are 
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troubled, for by the law they experience God's wrath, fear- 
ing to trust in the love of God. It is to this that Luther 
alludes, in his treatise On the Councils and Churches, when 
he says the cross belongs among those things by which the 
church is recognized. 

All this means that the church is hidden. Else what does 
it mean that men are troubled, doubting the love of God? 
It means that men doubt whether God will and can effect 
faith in sinners. That is to say, they doubt whether God has 
power to build the church. For they are unmindful of God's 
power in the church, the power to create faith by the Word 
which is preached in the church, and thereby to build the 
church. Thus the church is hidden from men. 

Thus it is clear in what sense the church is hidden, ac- 
cording to Luther. The church's hiddenness does not mean 
that God is not present in the Word which the church pro- 
claims. There is no need for man to go behind the Word 
which is preached in the church to get into the presence of 
God. But God's presence is real in the law; so the law brings 
judgment and condemnation to man. Thus it is hidden from 
man that God really purposes to save men, that he has 
power to awaken faith and build the church by the Word 
which is preached in the church. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that the church is 
visible or revealed. This rests on the fact that the Word 
which is preached in the church is not only law but also 
gospel. 

As gospel the Word is God's proffer of his love. As gos- 
pel the Word reveals God's purpose to save those who are 
troubled by the law and the wrath of God. The meaning of 
faith is that it clings to God's promise of grace in the Word 
(evangelium) despite condemnation by the law. 
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That is to say, eo ipso, that the church is revealed to 
faith. Since through the Word (evangelium] faith is assured 
as to God's gracious will, it is made certain by it that God 
will save. It senses God's will and power to awaken and 
sustain faith through the Word. In this way faith is the 
assurance that God can awaken faith in men and build the 
church by the Word. Faith sees the saving power of God 
in the Word working through all the institutions, orders, 
offices, and outer actions whereby the Word is preached. In 
this sense the church is visible and revealed to faith ( ecclesia 
sola fide perceptibilis] . For it is only faith which senses 
God's saving power in the Word and senses how it is at 
work in and through the outer institutions through which 
the Word is presented. 

In the foregoing it has been pointed out, on the one 
hand, how the church is hidden for the unbelieving and, in 
a certain sense, even for the believing. On the other hand, 
it has been stated how the church is revealed to faith. But 
there is another question which confronts us: whether there 
is a sense in which the church, while hidden to the unbe- 
lieving, is at the same time visible even to them. In other 
words, is there any sense in which the church can be said 
to be visible even to those who do not have faith? 

To make Luther's view clear, we shall begin here by 
presenting that which a present-day theologian (Althaus) 
says as to the relation between revelation and unbelief. Any 
knowledge of God except by faith is impossible, says Al- 
thaus. Faith alone has knowledge of God. To be sure, faith 
presupposes the existence and notice of bare facts (nuda 
facta}. Thus the unbelieving Jews saw Joseph's son and 
heard him speak the unprecedented word about the fullness 
of times. But they did not see the revelation in Christ. 
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As to this it must be said that there is a measure of agree- 
ment between it and Luther's view, as it emphasizes the hid- 
denness of revelation. Luther too holds that revelation is 
hidden from the unbelieving, for they do not behold the 
revelation of God's saving power. Luther too holds that the 
unbelieving Jews did not see the revelation in Christ, in the 
sense that they did not sense God's saving power in Christ. 

Nevertheless it must be said that the view is un-Lutheran. 
It is not correct to say that Luther's view means that Christ 
and his work were only bare facts (nuda facta) to the Jews. 
Just as little is the Word which is preached in the church 
merely a naked fact to unbelief. For God is in the man 
Jesus Christ. And likewise, according to Luther, God is im- 
mediately present in the Word which is preached in the 
church. But for the hearer who does not have faith God's 
presence in the Word preached in the church is a presence 
in the law. It must be noted that he is confronted not merely 
by the Word as an external, naked fact, but by God who is 
immediately present in the Word; but now it is the law 
which he speaks. Therein even he who does not have faith 
can have a certain knowledge of God, that is, a knowledge 
of God through the law. Then the Word which is preached 
becomes law to him. In other words, for such a one the 
church exists as law. In that two things are implied. 

In the first place, it implies that the church means judg- 
ment to him. For God is immediately present in the Word, 
which is preached in the church, and by it makes his will 
known. But when one is indifferent to God's will which 
speaks in the Word, he stands under judgment. 

In the second place, it should be observed that the Word 
present in the church drives man to external deeds. To him 
who does not have faith, the Word is law. But even he who 
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does not have faith can perform deeds which are commanded 
in the Word present in the church (as law). In such a way 
one who is in the church's ministry can perform his func- 
tions, even if he does not have faith. He only obeys the law 
as it prevails in the church. The same is true of all that the 
second table of the law commands. Even one who has not 
faith can find correction in the church's preaching of the 
law which the Word speaks. 

But when one finds correction in the law and obeys the 
law which the Word utters in the church, there is a visible 
mark of the church, whether faith is awakened or not. It is 
set forth through the Word present in the church. It is a 
work of the Word which is in the church. Therefore Luther 
says in his work On the Councils and Churches, as cited 
above, that one sees marks of the church in deeds done in 
obedience to the second table of the lawhonor to father 
and mother, Christian rearing of children, and so forth. 

In a sense, therefore, in the Word preached in the church 
the church is itself visible even to one who lacks faith. It is 
visible as law. 

The Church as the Communion of Saints, 

Congregatio Sanctorum 

"The church is the communion of saints" (congregatio 
sanctorum}. This is constantly repeated by Luther as the 
specific characterization of the church. Just how is this ex- 
pression to be understood? In what sense is the church the 
communion of saints? The question can also be framed in 
this way: What does Luther understand by "saints" in this 
connection? A particularly useful answer is found in his 
writing De Servo Arbitrio. Luther points out a difference 
between what is true by the criterion of love (canone chari- 
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tatis] and that which is true by the criterion of faith (canone 
fidei). It is characteristic of love that it is not suspicious, 
but believes and assumes all good about one's neighbor; and 
it is that way even if one be wrong, for it is the nature of 
love to let others take advantage of it. But this is not true of 
faith. Love, which believes the good about a neighbor and 
willingly suffers deception, calls all who are baptized "saints" 
(sanctum vocat quemlibet baptisatum) . But faith which 
does not properly permit itself to be deceived speaks of no 
one as a saint, unless a divine judgment has called him such 
( nullum vocat sanctum nisi divino indicia declaratum, Quia 
fidei e$t, non falli}. If we examine these statements carefully 
we see that they imply the view stated above as to the 
church's hiddenness and visibility. 

"Faith calls no one a saint unless a divine judgment has 
called him such." That statement gives expression to Lu- 
ther's view of the church's hiddenness. 

As said above, Luther's view implies that one neither 
can nor should have a timeless certainty as to his salvation 
or election. It excludes any analogy of faith in the sense 
that, from faith's view of God or experience of him, one may 
arrive at an indirect knowledge as to an eternal election by 
God. God's will as to one's salvation remains hidden even 
for faith. That is what Luther means when he says that 
faith, whose business is not to be deceived, calls no one a 
saint unless a divine judgment has called him such. By the 
divine judgment about which he speaks, he means an im- 
mediate revelation from God; and he believes that only in 
an exceptional case can such a revelation befall one. 

This means that it is both impossible and wrong to at- 
tempt to pick out in the church a group of people who have 
faith, as against others who are thought not to have it. To 
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attempt to do so would show that one has not the right 
understanding of the hiddenness of God. God is the Hidden 
One. God remains hidden even for faith. The hiddenness 
of God implies that he may finally reject even him who has 
faith, i.e. he may permit him to fall from faith. So it remains 
hidden from us who the saints are. Luther says that the 
church is hidden, and the saints are hidden (abscondita est 
Ecclesia, latent sancti). To attempt to pick out one group 
in the church in contrast to another would be to think of 
the church as visible in a false sense. It would be to tempt 
God. 

To be sure, there is a radical difference between faith 
and unbelief. So there is a radical difference between one 
who has faith and one who has not faith. But God may 
permit him who has faith to fall therefrom. And on the 
other hand, God may awaken faith in him who does not 
have it. One who today bears fruit may be fruitless tomor- 
row; and one who today is fruitless may bear fruit tomorrow 
(qui hodie feeundus, forte eras desertus; qui hodie est de- 
sertus, eras forte erit cultus et fecundus). Luther speaks to 
this effect with reference to the parable of the barren tree. 
But it is clear that the will of God is hidden, from the fact 
that he may reject one who now has faith, or awaken faith 
in one who has it not. That means too that the saints are 
hidden. "The saints are hidden; the church is hidden." 

With this concept of the hidden character of the church 
Luther turned against the fanatics. In their religious socie- 
ties they meant to gather only people who, so to say, could 
be shown to be saints. According to Luther, they thereby 
made it clear that they had no right understanding as to the 
hiddenness of God's saving will. They failed to see that 
the saints are hidden, that the church is hidden. 
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But Luther turned just as decisively against the Roman 
concept of the church. For it holds that one through exter- 
nal membership in the organization of the church is, so to 
say, potentially (in potentia) a saint; that one thereby re- 
ceives a beginning (inchoatio) of faith. Against this Luther 
insists that membership in an external organization does not 
at all signify that one is, so to say, on the way to faith and 
thus endowed with a potential sainthood. God is indeed 
immediately present in the church. But God's presence in 
and through die Word is a presence of both law and gospel. 
It therefore effects both salvation and judgment. That one 
meets God in and through the Word in the church does not 
therefore of itself mean a beginning of salvation. It may 
rather be rejection, judgment. Thus God is hidden in the 
church. The saints are hidden. 

"Love, which believes all good about one's neighbor and 
willingly permits itself to be deceived speaks of all who are 
baptized as saints." That statement by Luther gives expres- 
sion to his concept of the church as revealed or visible. 

By love's criterion (canone charitatis) all who are bap- 
tized are called saints. To understand what Luther means 
by that one must note what he considers the characteristic 
of love. He holds that in love a person is one with Christ. 
In love one sustains toward his neighbor the same relation- 
ship as that in which Christ stands to men. Christ fulfilled 
his work for the sake of those who had fallen into sin. 
Christ's work is to save those who are not righteous but 
sinners. Therefore man, who in love is one with Christ, is 
to believe that through Christ God will save sinners. 

But it is in and through the Word that God (Christ) is 
present. To believe that in love God will save sinners means 
to believe God will save men in and through the Word. 
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It is of course to be remembered that the Word, in and 
through which God is present, is both gospel and law. God 
works in men by gospel and law at the same time. The 
gospel is the power of God to save sinners. Through his 
action in the Word God awakens faith in man's heart. But 
he also works through the law. With such as do not have 
faith God's work is done through the law, driving them 
further into works-righteousness, and thus deepening their 
ruin. Therein the hiddenness of God is seen, for it shows 
that God may leave one to his doom, i.e. he may reject him. 
But now faith must hold fast to the conviction that even in 
his hiddenness God is he who in Christ reveals his love. In 
other words, faith must believe that God is love, even when 
he works through the law. 

God's action through the Word, even when it speaks the 
law, is to be seen as an expression of his will to save men. 
That he works with men through the law shows that he does 
not give them up, but would save them. In other words, it 
shows that he purposes to awaken faith in them and build 
his church. Thus all he does through the Word as law is 
to be viewed as a visible sign of the church. Therefore 
Luther considers all earthly orders and offices, established by 
the law, as expressions of the church. As such expressions 
or "masks'' (larvae ecclesiae] he names those who belong 
to the elite class, the authorities, those who share domestic 
responsibility, etc. Larvae ecclesiae surit Maritus, politicus, 
domeskicus, Johannes, Petrus, Lutherus? Amsdorffius. In the 
fact that the Word as law is at work in these earthly orders, 
they belong to the church (corpus Christi). In other words, 
they are churchly orders, utterly regardless whether they 
who fulfill these relationships have faith or not. 

That all these persons and orders belong to the church, 
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that they are churchly or "holy/' does not at all depend on 
whether in themselves they possess any holiness. It rests on 
the fact that God, with his Word, is present with them; that 
God works with them through law and gospel. In this way 
Luther's view as to the church is immediately dependent on 
his concept of the activity of God in and through his Word. 
God's Word, Luther says, is not imprisoned in alphabetical 
letters; it is as a voice that sounds through the whole world. 

Thus Luther's concept of the church is just as universal 
as the medieval, the catholic. The church embraces all the 
baptized, all who belong to the circle of the Word's activity. 
Therefore it embraces all orders. But in all this Luther stands 
for a specific concept of the hiddenness of the church and 
of its visibility; it rests on his concept of the Word as law 
and gospel, and therefore of God as hidden and revealed. 

From the above it is clear that certain modes of thought 
which gained entry through pietism and spiritualizing influ- 
ences do not belong in Luther's own thinking. These alien 
views are recognizable by the fact that the invisible church, 
which is held to consist of genuine believers whose number 
is different from that of the visible church, is thought of as 
the core of the church, an inner church which is the true 
Church. They regard the visible church only as an approach 
or passageway to the true church; or perhaps even as the 
opposite of it. Such views are quite irreconcilable with those 
of Luther. He speaks of the visibility of the church and of 
its hiddenness or invisibility. But he has no thought of two 
different totals, a visible and invisible church. It is one and 
the same church, which is at the same time both visible and 
hidden, inasmuch as God, in what he does through his word, 
is at the same time both revealed and hidden. 
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RUBEN JOSEFSON 



The idea of baptism which is found in the confessions 
of the Lutheran church must of course be viewed in the 
light of the inclusive evangelical understanding of the faith. 
To understand the meaning and significance of baptism it 
is therefore necessary to indicate its place in the unity of 
the basic view of religion which underlies the Reformation 
interpretation of Christianity. Baptism is not an unrelated 
doctrine in Lutheran theology. Unfortunately it has some- 
times been so viewed. This has happened when man has 
lost sight of the central truth which the Lutheran confession 
aims to express. 

In contemporary Lutheran circles it is customary to 
characterize the evangelical view as theocentric. By this it 
is intended to stress the fact that in the Christian's relation 
with God, God and his will are determinative, and not the 
wishes, experiences, or activity of man. Because of a very 
common misunderstanding it may be wise to add here that 
this does not mean to suggest that the believer does not have 
his wishes, experiences, and activity. The intention is rather 
to affirm that, in the life of faith, everything from vocation 
to final salvation is the result of God's uncaused love. 
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But it really does not do full justice to the Lutheran view 
to characterize it as theocentric. It is God who effects all 
in justification. This is the major thesis. But a minor thesis 
must at once be added. God always works through means. 
The Lutheran doctrine of the means of grace cannot be 
understood if these two dieses be not rightly taken together. 
The Reformation doctrine of the means of grace directs a 
vehement denial against every attempt at the spiritualization 
of the Christian faith and the gospel. God always comes 
to man with his saving grace through the means which he 
has ordained. It may be that it is not possible to exclude 
completely from the Christian view the idea of a relationship 
with God which is immediate in the sense that it is not con- 
ditioned upon the Word and the sacraments. In various 
places Luther says that, through a special grace, God can 
meet one outside of the church, i.e. without the means of 
grace. But even though God be not bound by the Word 
and the sacraments, we at least are bound by them. Accord- 
ing to the Reformation view, we Christians have no right 
to ignore the means which God has introduced for the 
salvation of all men. It is through the Word and the sacra- 
ments that God actualizes his saving will. 

This theocentric doctrine of the means of grace distin- 
guishes the evangelical view from the Roman Catholic. 
According to the latter, that which is vital and significant in 
the Christian faith, that on which the certainty of salvation 
and blessedness rests, is the nature or the spiritual and moral 
quality which results from the Christian faith. That which 
is decisive for the Lutheran interpretation of Christianity is 
the consequence of its theocentric basis. It excludes all 
external works-righteousness by which salvation is acquired 
by works which man performs in his own power; but it also 
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excludes every view which makes eternal life rest on any 
quality in man, even though that quality be regarded as the 
work of God himself. That which is determinative lies in 
the will and work of God, not in man's efforts and qualities, 
whatever their character and origin be. By the thesis that 
everything in salvation is the work of God we exclude all 
thought that man can save himself. By the thesis that when 
God in his mercy draws near to a man he works through 
means, we exclude any view which makes salvation rest on 
a spiritual and moral quality in man, even though that qual- 
ity be alleged to be given, and actually is given, by God. 
It is very easy to see the reason for a spiritualizing inter- 
pretation of the gospel which rejects the means of grace for 
an "immediate" relationship to God. The Lutheran concept 
of the means of grace can readily be so stated, and has 
sometimes been so stated, as if man does not meet God him- 
self, but something which stands between man and God. It 
has sometimes received such exposition as to make it seem 
closer to the sacramental doctrine of the Roman Church 
than to Luther's fundamental view of religion. God is de- 
picted as removed, not only from man, but also from the 
Word and the sacrament. The very expression "means of 
grace'* invites the misapprehension that man is here con- 
fronted with something other than God himself. In the 
light of this the spiritualizing interpretation of Christianity 
is sometimes to be seen as a reaction against a false presen- 
tation of the Lutheran doctrine. Sometimes it arises from a 
wrong understanding of the church's confession. But most 
often it springs from a basic view which is alien to the Ref- 
ormation understanding of Christianity. It betrays an at- 
tempt to supersede God's plan of salvation as that is given 
in, with, and through Christ. 
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Here we have suggested the deepest nature of the means 
of grace. Christ is the Mediator; the Word and the sacra- 
ments are the means. The Lutheran fathers usually charac- 
terized the Son's relation to the Father with the word instru- 
mentum. Christ is God's tool or instrument. It is possible 
that this way of saying it expresses better the deepest mean- 
ing of Lutheran Christology than do speculations woven 
around the doctrine of the two natures. Its religious useful- 
ness can be seen in all circumstances. It says die same as 
one of the foundation thoughts of Luther's Christology: 
Christ is opus Dei, God's work. It was the habit of the 
fathers of orthodox theology to add immediately that Christ 
is not a lifeless tool, but a living and active organ of God's 
love. Here is a tool that is not to be likened to an axe in a 
man's hand, but to the body which is the soul's medium of 
expression. 

According to the Lutheran view God is completely and 
totally present in Christ. Only in Christ do we meet God 
as forgiving love and restoring mercy. In whatever way 
pure Lutheran theology attempts to give more precise state- 
ment to the mystery of the incarnation, the religious purpose 
is always one and the same: we meet the God of salvation 
only in Christ, only as the Incarnate. In the first place, this 
is true of God's approach to humanity in the so-called his- 
torical revelation witnessed by the Gospels; but it is also 
true of God's approach to man in the church, through the 
means of grace. On this view the means of grace can be said 
to be the ever-continued incarnation. In earthly form, in 
outward visible sign God draws near to humanity. Only in 
that form, only as incarnate, does he come to man in his 
saving love. Just as Christ does not occupy some middle 
position between God and man, so the means of grace are 
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not a separate something in which man confronts something 
other, lower, and less than God himseE In this way the 
thought of the incarnation helps to interpret and reveal the 
deepest nature of the means of grace. As an expression of 
the continual incarnation they are filled to the brim with 
divine content. 

The general views as to the sacraments of the church, 
here presented, are now to be applied to Christian baptism, 
The veiy first thing that must be said is that baptism is a 
work of God. Such an expression manifestly lies in the realm 
of faith. To our outward eyes baptism seems a very human 
and earthly event. The secular eye can hardly see in it more 
than a beautiful and perhaps valuable ceremony in which 
the child receives its name and the parents affirm their pur- 
pose that die child is to have a Christian rearing. To be 
sure, these things are important; but that which is deepest in 
baptism is hidden from profane eyes. Only faith can see 
baptism's secret; and when the church speaks of baptism it 
means that view which appears to the eye of faith. The 
confession of baptism is a confession of the God who took 
humanity upon himself in Jesus Christ. To profane eyes, he 
too appears only as a great historic figure with lofty thoughts 
and a high and clean ethics, for which he was prepared to 
sacrifice his life. The divine is evident only to faith. The 
confession of the Lord Jesus Christ is a confession of faith. 
And exactly the same is true as to baptism, 

It is extraordinarily important that these two things be 
kept in mind: that baptism is a work of God and therefore 
belongs to God's world; and that the vision of God's world is 
possible only through faith. Much of the discussion which 
is carried on about Christian baptism would be unnecessary 
if we kept this pure religious conception in mind. It would 
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be self-evident to the church that he who does not share 
the church's faith in the almighty God and in his revelation 
in Jesus Christ cannot comprehend her message as to bap- 
tism; he must find it incomprehensible, contradictory, mys- 
terious, magical, and whatever it is that is usually said in this 
connection. It is clear that the church cannot so state its 
doctrine of baptism as to make it more rational and com- 
prehensible. It must firmly and persistently affirm the evan- 
gelical view of baptism, seeking with its proclamation to 
awaken and strengthen that without which baptism cannot 
be understood Christian faith. 

In the light of this concept the question about infant 
baptism or adult baptism assumes only secondary impor- 
tance. The church practices both kinds. When the thought 
of the church has developed in a direction which would 
exclude infant baptism for adult baptism, it is because this 
sacrament is viewed in a context where the theocentric con- 
cept is no longer regulative. But the church is exegetically 
right in appealing to the sayings of Jesus about children as 
baptismal affirmations and evidences of the rise of infant 
baptism in the church. This is by no means unimportant. 
On the contrary, it is vital to maintain continuity of cult with 
earliest Christianity. As motivation for infant baptism it is 
just as important that it is a clear expression of the basic 
view of religion which characterizes the New Testament 
message and, therefore, the message of the church. 

Baptism is the work of God; through baptism he chooses 
one and incorporates one in his church. In baptism one 
meets God's saving love. Therefore Luther thought that, 
according to love's measuring rod, all who are baptized 
ought to be called saints. And the Lutheran fathers located 
regeneration in baptism. In so doing they referred to John 
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3:5, 6, and to the catechism. It is of course very difficult for 
a Christian today to understand and accept this early Lu- 
theran characterization of the meaning of the sacrament. 
Through the influence of pietism, regeneration has achieved 
an implication which would make it impossible to locate it 
in baptism. When regeneration is identified with a certain 
spiritual and moral quality., a character in the Roman sense, 
it is clearly illogical to couple infant baptism and regenera- 
tion as early Lutheranism did. The same is true if it is held 
that regeneration involves arrival at a personally experienced 
faith, as it is now said. It can be shown that, under the in- 
fluence of pietism, the idea of regeneration largely disap- 
peared from the church's preaching as to baptism during 
the time of the rupture between orthodoxy and pietism. For 
early Lutheranism regeneration did not primarily mean a 
change in the individual himself, but in his relationship, his 
position or "status." He was translated from the kingdom of 
wrath to that of grace, from the realm of law to that of the 
gospel. He was brought under God's forgiving and restoring 
love. This change was effected through baptism as the act 
of election by which God receives one into his church, 
snatches one from the dominion of sin, death, and the devil, 
and makes one a participant in the gift of salvation. Baptism 
and regeneration can be coupled with each other only when 
both are seen to be primarily the work of God. It would be 
easier for us to grasp the meaning of the sacrament if we 
could free the concept of regeneration from the meaning 
which has been imposed on it in recent centuries. The idea 
of a birth surely ought to suggest an action which has its 
source outside of ourselves. It ought to lead to a realization 
of the action of God's sovereign grace. 

Baptism is one of the works of God by which he lays the 
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foundation of the church. We belong to the church, we are 
Christians, because we are baptized. The Lutheran confes- 
sions affirm just this, that the church exists where the Word 
is rightly preached and the sacraments rightly administered. 
Here we can see what baptism means for the church. Wher- 
ever baptism is administered according to the institution 
thereof by Christ, there the church is, and through baptism 
we become members in the same. In much that is now said 
as to baptism, the evangelical view of both the church and of 
baptism is in danger of being lost for it could easily give the 
impression that the church consists of all who are baptized. 
This is by no means the meaning of the Lutheran view. Such 
a sociological concept of the church is alien to it. There is 
really no essential difference between a view which makes 
the church the sum of the personally believing and one 
which makes it the sum of the baptized. Behind both there 
is the idea that the church is a society, even if the second 
does not condition membership on the individuaFs free will. 
Merely to eliminate the requirement that membership must 
be by the individual's own volition does not make one's 
concept evangelical. The evangelical view bars any inter- 
pretation which looks upon the church as a sociological 
quantity made up of members who are possessed of a certain 
quality. It rests neither on the quality of having a personal 
faith nor of having been baptized. That we belong to the 
church through baptism is not the same as to say that the 
church consists of the baptized. To say the former is evan- 
gelical and Lutheran; to say the latter is not. It is particu- 
larly important that this be made clear in discussions with 
those who hold "free church" views, for their whole outlook 
is such that they are very apt to misunderstand the church's 
interpretation of the sacrament. A well-informed "free 
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church" leader attempted to make clear the differences be- 
tween the churches in the following manner: According to 
the national church the church is made up of the whole 
populace; according to the 'Thigh church" idea it consists of 
the baptized; and according to the "free church" concept it 
is they who have a personal faith who belong. In the interest 
of mutual understanding clarification is needed here. One 
is received into the church through baptism but it does not 
follow that the church is the sum of the baptized. 

Baptism is a sacramental act of the church. As an ex- 
pression of the gospel of justification by grace alone, baptism 
stands in relation with the whole of life. When all else col- 
lapses and guarantees fail on which we rested our hopes for 
security, we may fall back on our baptism as an event which 
cannot be taken away from us, a divine act of election which 
is not repealed. The simple fact that I was once baptized 
gives support and strength to die Christian life. In the care 
of souls baptism ought therefore to be accorded a significant 
place. It is of course not to be forgotten that baptism cannot 
have this significance for the Christian life unless a living 
faith receives the Word which gives meaning and interpre- 
tation to it. We are aware of the constitutive significance 
which Word and faith have for the sacrament. In this con- 
nection all speculation as to whether an infant has faith is 
both superfluous and unnecessary. That which is essential 
is that the child is baptized into the faith as to Christ and the 
confession of him. When Jesus called his disciples, they did 
not understand the secret of the Christ. Only little by little 
did they move on toward their confession of the Messiah; 
but long before they reached it they were received into his 
fellowship. 

In this connection it is customary to direct a criticism 
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against the church's concept of baptism. Reference is usually 
made to the central affirmation of the Lutheran confession, 
justification by faith alone. It is said that there is a contra- 
diction between this and the church's position as to baptism. 
The former insists on the significance of personally experi- 
enced faith; but the church's position on infant baptism 
seems to make God's saving work independent of such. This 
seems particularly true when regeneration is coupled with 
baptism. 

But this objection builds on a misconception of the Lu- 
theran doctrine of justification. This doctrine by no means 
makes man's faith his own act, by which he receives the 
proffered grace. The doctrine rather points to God's un- 
caused grace, which forgives and restores without imposing 
conditions or making demands. Faith itself is an expression 
of God's will and work. To die individual Christian, baptism 
is a reminder of the necessity of faith. It confronts him with 
the necessity of conversion and growth. And the church's 
proclamation must remind the individual of the grave respon- 
sibility which was laid on him in Christian baptism. But the 
question raised above cannot arise for me as to my own bap- 
tism. One cannot become merely an interested observer as 
to oneself and one's baptism. If one does not make the mis- 
take of regarding baptism merely as a traditional ceremony 
in which a name is given, or if one does not think that there 
is an efficacy in the external act, but holds to an evangelical 
view, one must see two things in the sacrament. On the one 
hand, the realization that one is baptized must carry with it 
the mandate to take one's baptism in earnest, as the act of 
God and the gift of salvation. It sets one under great respon- 
sibility and demands one's faith in the God who meets one 
in baptism. Certainly faith is not ignored here. Baptism in- 
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volves a direct demand for personal conversion and growth. 
On the other hand, it involves a confession of the God of 
forgiveness and redemption who meets one in baptism. One 
who is baptized may ever fall back on its divine act of elec- 
tion unto the forgiveness of sins, life, and blessedness. It is 
only by faith that such a confession is possible. Yet it is not 
on one's own faith that the peace of the soul and the cer- 
tainty of the forgiveness of sins rest, but on the grace of 
that God who first met one in baptism. 

It is hard to see how this can mean a slighting of a per- 
sonal faith or a forsaking of the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. The church's message as to baptism is always 
pointed towards the individual Christian. It must always 
make man conscious of the question of what it means that 
one is baptized. The Lutheran conception cannot be under- 
stood unless one keeps in view the relation of baptism to 
personal existence. There is always the temptation to fall out 
of the existential relationship and assume the position of a 
spectator. We ask about one or another whether he is really 
saved since he is only baptized but does not have faith. We 
are especially prone to ask this question about the baptism 
of infants. We are thus led into the unnecessary speculations 
about conscious or unconscious faith in infants. It is as if 
judgment were in our hands; as if we could affirm the pres- 
ence or the lack of personal faith, and pronounce anyone 
"saved" or "lost." Or else we decide that, infants being in- 
capable of faith, our view of the nature of baptism must be 
radically toned down. We should rather be reminded that 
it is not man's faith that saves, but God's grace, and that it 
is not given to man to scrutinize the counsels of God. We 
must abide by the word and will of God, learning therefrom 
that we have no right to slight baptism. It should be enough 
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for us to know that we are baptized into the Christian faith 
and that in faith through baptism we have access to sal- 
vation. 
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In the motherland of the Reformation the question as to 
the Lord's Supper has in recent years received such acute 
attention as it has not had since the sacramental disputes that 
attended the Reformation. The immediate occasion of the 
present interest was the effort, during the decade of 1930, to 
unite Lutherans and Reformed within the compass of the 
Confessional church (die Bekennende Kirche}. The Barmen 
Declaration of 1934 and the meeting of the Confessional 
Synod in Halle in 1937 are two significant manifestations of 
this effort. The importance of the theological issue is seen in 
the fact that the discussions raised again the Reformation 
era's views of the sacrament of the altar. A number of recent 
works have dealt with the sacramental issue. Ecclesiastical 
issues relevant to our day have led to painstaking research 
as to Luther's view of the Lord's Supper. 

Such research has thus been motivated by the present 
situation of the church. The endeavor to rank Luther on 
one side or the other in ecclesiastical and theological conten- 
tion has again and again been quite undisguised. But it is 
significant that Luther's view of the sacrament has been 
accorded so central a position. Not many decades ago an 
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eminent theologian (Loofs) could say that Luther's concept 
of the Lord's Supper was the great weakness in his theology. 
The very theology which was insistent about being Lutheran 
and consciously held fast to the Lutheran doctrine of justifi- 
cation, generally found it quite impossible to accept Luther's 
view of the sacrament. It usually espoused a symbolical or 
spiritualizing view, such as Luther himself passionately with- 
stood. The question must be faced whether such a theologi- 
cal position is tenable; whether a view of justification which 
cannot be held together with the Lutheran view of the 
Eucharist can really present Luther's own view; and whether 
a spiritualizing of the sacrament does not carry with it a 
spiritualizing of justification too. We have to ask whether 
both the doctrine of justification and the concept of the 
Lord's Supper do not both rest on a common foundation, of 
which they are both true expressions. Luther investigations 
are concerned with that question at this very time. They 
have not yet arrived at a clear and unequivocal conclusion. 
Nor do the positions and reflections that are now to be pre- 
sented here promise to produce such. They will aim only at 
indicating the way along which the solution must surely be 
found. 

For Lutherans in the sixteenth century the chief interest 
in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper was to maintain the 
real presence of Christ in the sacrament. The several doc- 
trinal statements, which they formulated during the contro- 
versies then current and which later were accorded fixed 
place in the orthodox dogmatics such as the doctrines as to 
the unio sacramentalis, manduccttio oralis and manducatio 
impiorum&re all expressions and modifications of the con- 
cept of the real presence. In the present discussion some 
hold that the debate between Lutheran and Reformed the- 
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ologians was not actually concerned with the real presence, 
but only with the mode of that presence (e.g. Gollwitzer). 
But such a view is inspired by current ecclesiastical issues, 
and misses the deeper issue. For Zwingli, who was Luther's 
most immediate opponent, there was actually no thought of 
a presence of Christ in the sacrament. The concept of the real 
presence stands over against the symbolical interpretation 
which the Swiss reformer held as the biblical and reasonable 
view. Calvin of course aimed to take an intermediary view 
between those of Zwingli and Luther; but he used the same 
arguments against Luther's concept as did Zwingli. In the 
confessions inspired by both of them it is held that Christ is 
at the right hand of God, so it is impossible that he is present 
in the sacrament at the altar. Calvin does of course hold 
that in the Lord's Supper the recipient does enter into a real 
fellowship with the risen Christ through an attendant act of 
faith by which the soul is lifted up to heaven and there re- 
ceives Christ. But Christ himself is not present in the 
sacrament, coupled with the elements. But this is precisely 
what Luther insists on. Against such a mediating view as 
Calvin's, Lutheran theologians hold that such a presence is 
no real presence at all. So the basic issue is actually the real 
presence, and not merely the question of the manner of the 
presence. 

Over against the Reformed arguments against the real 
presence Luther holds to something more than a presence 
in spirit and faith. For him, as for the evangelical church 
after him, the real presence is an actual presence of Christ's 
body and blood, of the risen Lord's human nature. Christ 
is actually present at the altar with his human nature, joined 
with the elements, the bread and the wine. It is clear that 
in that way Luther rises above the mythological concept of 
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heaven which has played so prominent a part in the Re- 
formed polemic. The right hand of God is no locally defined 
place; it is a symbolic expression for God's powerful omni- 
presence. That Christ is now exalted and sits at the right 
hand of God is only another way of saying that he is garbed 
in full deity and shares in the divine omnipotence. His 
ascension is not at all in conflict with his presence at the 
altar. On the contrary, when rightly understood, it is an 
indispensable presupposition thereto. It says that Christ can 
be present in the sacrament in his human nature too, joined 
with the elements according to the words of institution. 

In connection with his statement of the concept of the 
Lord's Supper, Luther makes use of an idea which is gener- 
ally spoken of as the doctrine of ubiquity. It is important 
to notice that the idea of the ubiquity is not to be thought 
of as a speculative result of the doctrine of the sacrament; 
it is inherent in Lutheran Christology. Luther had devel- 
oped this in large measure before he had occasion to espouse 
his concept of the Lord's Supper. The humanity of Christ 
shares in the properties of the divine. Therefore Christ also 
shares in the presence of God. Thus he is also present at 
the altar. 

The religious concern which lies behind this doctrine of 
the real presence is not hard to discern. Man is not lifted 
up to Christ. He comes down to man. It is not man's faith 
that effects the presence; Christ is actually with us whether 
we have faith or not. The doctrine of the real presence thus 
fits unconstrainedly into the basic outlook of Luther's theol- 
ogy, characterized as it is by the contrast between the works 
of man and the work of God. Here is also suggested how 
close is the relation between Luther's view of the sacrament 
and his theology of the incarnation. It is in fact an integral 
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part of his theology of the incarnation. 

The God of our faith, Luther holds, is Deus incarnatus, 
the God who himself became man for the salvation of man. 
Without the incarnation God is the incomprehensible, mys- 
terious God of wrath. God's assumption of human nature 
is the revelation of his love and his purpose to save. Deus 
incarnatus is the God of mercy. Christianity has as the center 
of its faith no God but the God of the incarnation, Deus in- 
carnatus et corporeus. Luther's concept of God gets its char- 
acter completely from that which God does in Christ; his 
faith is completely Christocentric. But Christ is not a being 
of pure spirit without body, or an abstract and lifeless prin- 
ciple. Christ is a man who suffered and died, rose again, 
and ascended. The ascension was not a putting off of his 
human nature or a liberation therefrom; it was an entrance 
into a glorified humanity triumphant over death. In his as- 
cended state he is still possessed of his bodily human nature. 
From this fact it is clearly to be seen that it is because of his 
concept of the incarnation that Luther contends so tena- 
ciously for his concept of the sacrament. It is the incarnate 
and embodied One who is the God of mercy and justifica- 
tion. Luther's view can thus look upon the sacrament as the 
continuation of the incarnation. Only through Christ do we 
come to the God of love, the condescended, cross-marked 
God of love. Thus Luther's doctrine of the Lord's Supper is 
not an accidental and isolated view in his theological out- 
look. If man is actually to meet the divine mercy in the 
sacrament, the God who became flesh must himself be 
present. The real presence belongs to the gospel; it is the 
gospel itself. This is the reason why Luther insists so passion- 
ately on the fact of the presence of Christ in the sacrament. 
That insistence does not rest only on the authority of the 
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clear and plain word of Scripture. It is contending for the 
presence of divine mercy at the altar. Thus Luther defends 
the character of the sacrament as a means of grace. 

The real presence which Luther proclaims against every 
spiritualizing interpretation of the Lord's Supper is identical 
with the bodily presence in the sense we have stated. Luther 
is furthermore careful to affirm that this body, which shares 
in the power of divine love, has conquered and triumphed 
over death. Thus the sacrament is brought into the escha- 
tological perspective. In the resurrection and the ascension 
the body of Christ has been freed from the spatial limitation 
under which the historical Jesus lived. Luther warns spe- 
cifically against the idea that the body and blood are in- 
cluded locally in the earthly elements. In one context he 
calls the presence of Christ's body geistfleischlich (W.A. 23, 
253). He says that Christ's ascended body can be ym brod, 
odder ym hymmel oder ym hertzen. Such expressions pre- 
clude a quantitative interpretation of Luther's concept. When 
the presence in the bread is said to be like its presence in the 
heart, the bodily presence cannot be construed in the com- 
monly accepted sense of the term. When Luther neverthe- 
less feels constrained to insist so emphatically that the pres- 
ence is bodily, it is not only because of the literal statement 
of the Bible, but because of the decisive importance of his 
view that the God of love and mercy comes to us as Dem 
incarnatus. Christ is not the bearer of divine revelation in 
the sense that he has given mankind a new and richer in- 
sight into the nature of God's will. Nor is it that he has 
brought a new life into human history. He is himself this 
life. He is the work and the will of God, both before and 
now, both in his historic form as a servant and in his exal- 
tation. The sacrament with the presence of the spiritual 
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body of Christ and only because of that fact is an expres- 
sion for the very gospel. Therefore Luther must fight so 
determinedly for the idea of the real presence. 

Yet there is a line of thought in what Luther writes about 
the Lord's Supper which seems to constitute a departure 
from the conception of the sacrament as actual fellowship 
with Christ, such as has been presented in the foregoing. 
On a number of occasions Luther says that not the thean- 
thropic person of Christ, but only his body and blood are 
joined with the earthly elements in the sacrament. He says 
repeatedly that it is not "the whole of Christ" but a part or 
a piece of him which has united with the bread and the 
wine and is distributed at the Lord's table. 

Luther research has often had much difficulty to know 
what to do with this aspect of Luther's declarations as to the 
Lord's Supper, of which Lutheran orthodoxy has made a 
great deal. In the later theology it has usually been affirmed 
that the words "body and blood" are simply a symbolical way 
of saying Christ himself. But that explanation fails to heed 
the fact that Luther specifically makes a distinction between 
"the total Christ'* and "the body and blood of Christ," and 
manifestly attaches great significance to the distinction. 
Among those who have taken notice of the distinction, it has 
sometimes been allowed to rest with an affirmation of 
Luther's acceptance of the scriptural words of institution; it 
has been implied that the issue has been met by such refer- 
ences to the Holy Scriptures. It has been held that that is 
where the Lutheran Church is bound to stand, without more 
exact determination of the underlying meaning, or its har- 
mony with the Lutheran view in general (Sasse). Others 
have declared that there is a manifest dualism of views in 
Luther's thought as to the Eucharist ( Grass ) . According to 
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one of these, Christ is completely present in the sacrament. 
But according to the other, Luther is so bound to the letter 
of the Scriptures that he falls into the thought of the pres- 
ence of a substance, though this is incompatible with the 
prior of the two views mentioned here. 

What is the solution of this problem? It is beyond doubt 
that in certain connections Luther asserts the presence of 
the complete Christ; and on other occasions he is at pains 
to declare that only the body and blood of Christ are joined 
with the earthly elements as parts of Christ and are distrib- 
uted "in, with, and under" the bread and the wine. Our 
understanding is helped by remembering the polemic pur- 
pose behind Luther's declarations. Against spiritualizing 
views he contended consistently for the concept of the real 
presence. But he also had to distinguish his view from the 
Roman, according to which the total Christ is present in the 
bread. This idea was used by Rome to justify the withhold- 
ing of the cup from the laity. Thus the Roman view reduced 
the significance of the Word to- a formula for consecration, 
and this Luther naturally could not accept. In the interest 
of correct interpretation, it will be necessary for us to touch 
at least briefly on the relation of the Word and the sacrament, 
and the relation between spiritual and bodily eating. 

The function of the Word in the sacrament has been 
expressed concisely in this way: it is both to constitute and 
to apply (Grass). On the one hand it is the Word that con- 
secrates. On the other, it reveals the treasure and gift of the 
sacrament. Of these two the latter is very important in the 
present context. The Word points to the fact; it reveals to 
man the presence of the body and blood of Christ in their 
saving power. With the mouth one receives the bread and 
the wine, and in, with, and under them the body and blood 
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of Christ. When they are received with faith in the Word, 
through which the heavenly elements are revealed in all 
their saving significance, the complete Christ is himself re- 
ceived. That is, to one who believes, the presence of the 
body and blood of Christ is itself the presence of the com- 
plete Christ with the salvation which he mediates. The 
Word and the body and blood of Christ belong together. 
They are not to be separated. What Luther speaks of as 
"spiritual eating" is this actual fellowship with Christ which 
comes to him who receives the bread and wine with faith 
in the Word. To eat spiritually is thus also to eat bodily. It 
is to eat the body in faith, through the mediation of the 
Word, rather than a separate act in addition to the receiving 
of the sacrament. Were the latter the case, it would either 
be true that there is no actual presence, or else it would be 
by the power of man's faith that Christ's presence in the 
sacrament is effected. 

When the Word is joined with the body and blood of 
Christ, and when the bread and wine are received in faith, 
then the complete Christ or to make use of the usual chris- 
tological vocabularythe whole theanthropic person is actu- 
ally present in his spiritual body. The result is, as stated 
earlier, that the divine mercy comes to one and leads one 
into the life of divine fellowship. Without the Word and 
faith the complete Christ is not present but, as Luther holds, 
only the body and blood of Christ. But what is meant by 
such a presence? Certain considerations which follow from 
the relation between the doctrine of the Lord's Supper and 
the theology of the incarnation, of which we have already 
spoken, may help to answer that question. 

That God in Christ became man and took unto himself 
flesh and blood means that in a very profound sense divine 
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love came under the law, bearing the law to triumph over it. 
In this sense it is possible to see Christ standing under the 
law and divine wrath. In Luther's theology the body of 
Christ "given for thee" and the blood of Christ "shed for 
thee" point to the reality of the cross. The cross can appear 
both as law and gospel. To faith the man Jesus is the incar- 
nation of the loving purpose of God, and the cross is the 
manifestation of the triumph of love. But though only faith 
is genuinely able to speak of a Deus incarnatus, when unbe- 
lief stands before Christ it too is confronted by God and his 
will. God has actually drawn near to mankind through Jesus 
Christ, and that presence is real whether there be faith or 
not. But where God's will does not effect salvation, that is, 
where Jesus Christ is not received in faith, God's action be- 
comes law and wrath. Law is the form which the will of 
God takes in the face of sin and unbelief. Unbelief sees only 
the man Jesus, only the body and blood of Christ; and 
thereby it stands under law and judgment. Faith sees the 
same body and blood; but therein it meets the whole Christ, 
the complete revelation of divine redemption. 

Luther's view of the presence of Christ in the sacrament 
stands in closest relation to his theology of the incarnation. 
Since Christ is actually present prior to and independent of 
man's faith, he is of course present with one who does not 
believe, just as Christ as the revelation of God's will was 
present in the humanity of Jesus even to one who did not 
receive him in faith. Accordingly Luther specifically affirms 
a manducatio impiorum. Unbelief also receives the body 
and blood of Christ in, with, and under the oral reception 
of the bread and wine. It is significant that Luther stresses 
in clearest manner the distinction between "the whole Christ" 
and "the body and blood of Christ" in such contexts as 
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where he finds occasion in Paul to speak of unworthy recep- 
tion of the sacrament, that is, when one receives the sacra- 
ment unto condemnation and meets only the God of law 
and wrath (W.A. 18, 174; 26, 484). In the sacrament God 
comes to us in the riches of redemption. To faith "the whole 
Christ" is present with the reception of the bread and wine. 
But God is also present to unbelief, with law and judgment. 
That means that only a part of Christ, only his body and 
blood, is received in the sacrament of the altar. In his ap- 
pearance in history unbelief saw only the body and blood 
of Christ. In the sacrament unbelief receives only the body 
and blood of Christ. In both cases it is the God of law and 
judgment whom unbelief meets. 

Luther's view cannot be understood except by awareness 
of his dependence on the belief of early Christianity as to 
God's action. By its action the will of God effects either sal- 
vation or judgment. The real presence is the effective ap- 
proach of God through Christ. Where God is, the issue is 
either salvation or judgment; his presence is not without 
result. Faith stands before the gospel, "the whole Christ/' 
Unbelief stands before the law, meeting only "the body and 
blood of Christ." According to the Zwinglian view, for in- 
stance, nothing happens in the Lord's Supper. In the light 
of his own understanding Luther must judge such a view as 
the expression of quite a different spirit from his. 

Thus we see that in Luther's concept of the sacrament 
the problem is closely related to the question of the relation 
of law and gospel. This carries with it the close relationship 
of the doctrine of the sacrament with the doctrine of justi- 
fication. It is not possible to follow that point further in this 
place. The result of the foregoing considerations may be 
summarized as follows: to the believer the actual presence 
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of the body and blood of Christ is the presence of the whole 
Christ, of God's mercy and salvation, of the gospel; but for 
unbelief it is the presence of law and judgment. 

In conclusion let one additional thing be pointed out, 
Luther's doctrine of the real presence and the manducatio 
impiofum leads logically to the idea that used to be called 
the manducatio oralis. By this we are clearly confronted by 
a real danger. Luther himself was aware of such dangers. 
He had to guard against the crass misunderstanding that he 
meant to affirm a physical eating in the literal sense of the 
word. The impossibility of such a view is of course implicit 
in the insistence that it is Christ's spiritual body which is 
present. Luther knew that his view might be interpreted as 
a "Capemaitic" eating, and he knew the peril that lay in 
affirming that the body and blood of Christ are received 
with the mouth. Yet he could not dispense with the affirma- 
tion. It must be asserted that this is consistent with his en- 
tire concept of the sacrament. If Christ is actually present 
and received even by the unbeliever who partakes of the 
body and blood of Christ unto his own judgment, the recep- 
tion can manifestly not be said to be by faith. That would 
be to deny to the Word and faith the significance for justi- 
fication and salvation which Luther's understanding ascribed 
to them. A condemning faith is to Luther an utter contradic- 
tion. It is not possible to give any better answer as to the 
manner in which the body and blood of Christ are received. 
It actually is a manducatio oralis. What else could it be? 
In the very fact that the unbeliever receives into his mouth 
the bread and the wine, he meets the God of the law, accord- 
ing to Luther's sense of what actually takes place, and judg- 
ment rests on him. But when the believer eats the bread 
and wine and receives the Word into his heart, he enters 
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into oneness with the risen and exalted Saviour. 

Thus Luther's concept of the sacrament is entirely in 
accord with his view of Christ as the work of God, opus Dei, 
which is one of Luther's basic ideas. In Christ the will of 
God comes to man, either unto salvation or to condemnation, 
either to faith or to unbelief. This is the basic outlook which 
underlies the Lutheran doctrine of the Eucharist. It is a 
confession of the Word in both of its expressions, law and 
gospel. Indeed it is a confession of the Word that became 
flesh, of the God of the incarnation. 
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The historic evangelical view recognizes in principle 
only one office in the church, the office of preaching. That 
is perhaps not quite an adequate way of designating it, 
since the office includes more than the preaching of the 
Word. In the evangelical tradition the Word is always 
coupled with the sacrament; so a more adequate name for 
the church's office would be the ministry of the means of 
grace. The practice of speaking of the office of preaching 
has perhaps had the result of restricting the meaning of the 
office; and it might easily be construed as implying a mini- 
mizing of the importance of the sacraments such as some- 
times has been manifest in Protestant groups. But whether 
the term is adequate or not, the concept of the ministry is 
clear enough in Reformation thought. The office includes 
both the preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the sacraments. The former of these must not be understood 
in a too restricted sense; it is meant to include daily instruc- 
tion, comfort, warning, counsel, correction, and punishment. 
In his De instituendis ministry Ecclesiae Luther speaks of 
the work of the office: "to teach, to preach and proclaim the 
Word of God, to baptize, to consecrate or administer the 
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sacrament, to bind and loose sins, to pray for others, to sac- 
rifice, and to judge all doctrines and spirits . . . But the first 
and highest of all, on which all else depends, is to teach the 
Word of God" (W.A. 12, 180, 2). 

The meaning of the office is thus the ministry of the 
Word. The Lutheran view of the office stands closely re- 
lated to the content and nature of the Word. The Word is 
joined with the Holy Scriptures. They must therefore be 
the final norm for Christian preaching and doctrine. Yet the 
Word is not identical with what is said in the Bible. It 
neither is nor can be the divine word unless it is heard. The 
Word requires a living proclamation. For Luther the law 
and the letter are close to each other, while the gospel and 
the proclamation go together. The gospel "is properly not 
that which is written in books or encompassed in the letters; 
it is rather an oral proclamation, a living word, and a voice 
which speaks throughout the world and is uttered publicly" 
(W.A. 12, 259, 10). So to be the Word of God, Scripture 
must be taught and preached. By that fact the Word and 
the office of preaching are bound together. The office of 
preaching is a creation of the Word. But it is also a necessary 
channel by which the Word reaches human beings. In 
such a sense it can therefore be said that the office and the 
Word belong together, and the former is an attribute of the 
latter. 

The fact is that according to the evangelical view there 
is but one office, whether it be called the office of preaching 
or the office of the ministry of the means of grace. Like 
Luther, we hold that early Christianity recognized no dif- 
ference in principle between bishops and other clergy. Early 
Swedish church orders affirmed, for instance, that bishop 
and priest were one and the same office, as is manifest from 
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many passages in Paul's writings/' But step by step a differ- 
entiation was gradually introduced, until the two were con- 
sidered different categories. But the office of bishop is 
basically for the ministry of the Word. The division of min- 
istries for particular services does not imply a surrender of 
the unity of the office. Both in Luther's writings and in the 
Lutheran confessions this oneness is repeatedly expressed 
with emphasis. 

The point of view for which we are contending, in har- 
mony with the historic view of our church, can be consid- 
ered under the following heads: 

1. The office consists in the proclamation of the Word 
and the administration of the sacraments. 

2. There is basically only one office. 

3. This office is established by God himself, instituted 
by Jesus Christ, supported and sustained by the Holy 
Spirit. 

At first glance it might appear that it is not in harmony 
with the Lutheran view to say that the ministry is ordained 
of God himself, and that it constitutes an analogy and a 
direct continuation of the apostolic office. Let us look more 
closely at that point. Luther criticized the Roman view of 
the priesthood, and affirmed the universal priesthood of 
believers. It has often been held that he thereby excluded the 
idea that the ministry is constituted by God as a special order 
in the church. That a special office of the ministry of the 
means of grace did nevertheless arise is explained by saying 
that this was not because God willed such a special order, 
but because the need for such an order was felt within the 
church and the congregation. The office does not rest on the 
esse of the church but on its bene esse. It is for the sake of 
good order that a special office is necessary and proper in 
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the church; it Is for that reason that the preaching of the 
Word and the administration of the sacraments are com- 
mitted to it, not because it is of divine order. But to hold 
such a position is to give up something that is vital to the 
Lutheran view. When Luther and the early Lutherans speak 
of the ministry they always mean a divine office clad, in a 
certain sense of the word, with divine authority, an order 
constituted by God. It is of course true that it can be said 
that in a sense the office exists for the sake of good order. 
God is the God of order. But the expression is misleading 
because it can so readily be construed to mean that the office 
proceeds from below upward, from men, from certain needs 
felt in the congregation; and for such reasons it may not be 
perceived that the office is basic to the nature of the church. 
The concept of the universal priesthood of believers does 
not preclude the position that the ministry is ordained of 
God. When this view which is so inseparable from the evan- 
gelical concept of the church is formulated by Luther, it is 
directed particularly against the Roman Catholic view that 
ordination of the priest confers upon the man certain special 
religious qualifications which are indelible in character. 
Against this Luther insists that priest and layman are basic- 
ally alike in judgment or in grace. The spiritual priesthood 
belongs to every Christian. It is conferred through baptism 
and faith. It is constituted by the fact that "we are all priests 
with Christ, that is to say, we are the children of Christ, the 
great High Priest" ( W.A. 8 7 486, 27). Therefore in the deep- 
est sense there is no difference between the clergy and other 
Christians. But this does not imply the abolition of the min- 
istry as such. Even according to Luther's thought there is 
indeed a distinction between the minister and the layman. 
The difference is not in the person but in the office. "It is 
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only an external difference of the office, to which a member 
of the church is called" (W.A. 12, 309, 3). In relation to the 
office of the ministry the idea of the universal priesthood of 
believers means that every Christian faces the possibility 
of being called to the office, precisely because the needed 
authority does not belong to him as a person, nor is it con- 
ferred upon him by a sacramental ordination, but it belongs 
to the office itself. From this point of view it can be said 
that the Lutheran view of the ministry is higher than the 
Roman. The ministry is ordained of God as an instrument 
for his work, independent of the person's special religious 
qualifications, whether given through a sacramental ordina- 
tion in the Roman Church or an experience of regeneration 
in a pietistic sense. The Lutheran view of the ministry re- 
jects any presuppositions as to a certain spiritual status, 
Roman or pietistic. The concept of spiritual status is in part 
transformed by Luther, and in part broadened to include all 
Christians. All Christians belong to the priesthood. All 
Christians are bound to serve God. But they do not for that 
reason all hold the office of the ministry. The ministry is 
indeed looked upon as a service; but that is not to be under- 
stood as identifying service and office. Only by special di- 
vine order can a service be transformed into an office, Luther 
insists (W.A. 10: 1,122,9). 

The strong emphasis which is placed on the universal 
priesthood of believers is due in some measure to the claims 
made for the Roman priesthood. This is especially true as 
to the claim for the priestly sacrifice: that the priest is one 
who offers up a sacrifice. When Luther regards the priest- 
hood as an office that involves sacrifice, he recognizes no 
other priest beside Christ himself. "For the title priest that 
is, one who offers a sacrifice for sin and reconciles God is 
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given in the New Testament to no man except the only true 
priest, Jesus Christ" (E.A. 6, 6). The fact that Luther never- 
theless calls every Christian a priest, as the New Testament 
does, rests on the grounds that each Christian shares in the 
redemptive work of Christ. That the Christian is a priest 
means basically that through baptism and faith he partici- 
pates in Christ, the High Priest. 

The office of sacrifice is abolished in Christ and has no 
further place in the Christian church. For diat reason it is 
wrong to base the office of the ministry on the concept of 
sacrifice. It should be noted in this connection that Luther 
rejects the idea of sacrifice as an act of man toward God 
with the aim of reconciling him; for that is to make sacrifice 
a meritorious work. In all our confessional writings we meet 
the same opposition to a concept of the ministry as resting 
on the offering of sacrifice. It is not unusual to find the min- 
istry based on the pietistical idea that the priest's sacrifice is 
the offering of his own heart to God, and his primary func- 
tion is to lead others into the kind of spiritual life he himself 
lives. The priest represents the congregation before God. 
By such reasoning he is easily made into a religious virtuoso, 
who, in what is almost a substitutionary way, offers his heart 
and soul to God. 

This idea often crops out when the ministry is discussed. 
The trouble with such a theory is that it does not succeed in 
setting forth an evangelical view of sacrifice as the ministry 
is concerned with it. The difference between the heathen 
and the Christian cannot be understood by a juxtaposition of 
the sensuous and the spiritual. The difference is rather found 
in this that the former thinks of man's sacrifice to God, while 
the latter thinks of God's own sacrifice. It is in the sacrifice 
which God himself makes that the ministry of the Christian 
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church finds, and must find, its basis. Luther is reluctant 
to use die word "priest" because in the Roman tradition the 
office of the ministry is coupled with an unevangelical con- 
cept of the sacrifice. There is only one priest. "But the 
servants of the church have other titles," Luther says; "they 
are called apostles, evangelists, bishops, presbyters, shep- 
herds, etc. It is not by reason of sacrifices that they bear these 
titles, but because of preaching and other functions which 
must be sustained in the church" (E.A. 6, 6). The offices of 
the ministry and the service of the church, about which 
Luther speaks and which go back to institution by Christ 
himself, do not exist that they may offer up Christ and merit 
forgiveness; their function is to snatch human beings from 
sin and the kingdom of the devil, to bring them to the king- 
dom of God and eternal life. The cord and net which are 
needed for that mission are the Word and the sacraments. 
In another context Luther says, "The office of preaching is 
a ministry which proceeds from Christ, not to Christ; and it 
comes to us, not from us" ( W.A. 10: I: 2, 122, 20). 

We see then that the reason for the ministry is found in 
God's own action for the salvation of man. Therefore when 
it is spoken of as a ministry or reconciliation, it is in complete 
harmony with what Luther means. The ministry is instituted 
in the ongoing of God's reconciling work. Its source lies in 
Christ's own high priestly office; as Luther expresses it, "By 
this you see that the proper office of the ministry is to preach 
the evangel, which is nothing else than the open proclama- 
tion of the grace of God and the forgiveness of sins . . . And 
this is the real New Testament office, that is, to have and to 
execute the commission of Christ to proclaim the forgiveness 
of sins. Such a ministry properly is Christ's own. It arises in 
him, and it issues forth from him" (E.A. 40, 152f.). The 
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real incumbent of that office is therefore Christ himself. Our 
confessional books express the same view when they say 
that one who holds this office speaks and acts as a representa- 
tive of Christ. The institution of the office of preaching is 
therefore not to be looked for merely in some precise word of 
Jesus, but in die very fact of redemption. The matter of a 
particular word of Jesus in this connection is of subordinate 
importance; the inquiry as to such may actually be mis- 
leading. The important thing is the fact of redemption. Lu- 
ther says, "It is certain and true that God has himself estab- 
lished and instituted the spiritual order with his own blood 
and his death." In this fact that the office properly belongs 
to Christ and is God's own office lies the basis for its essential 
oneness. This oneness does not of course preclude the plu- 
rality of services falling to the ministry. 

Thus we see that the basis of the ministry lies in the very 
center of the Christian faith, in Chiisfs redemptive action. 
That that action reaches out to sinful man through the Word 
and sacraments supplies the function of the ministry. In 
these two, the Word and the sacraments, the office of the 
ministry finds its complete mission, says Luther (E.A. 6, 6). 
It is doubtless unnecessary to say here that this coupling of 
the Word and the sacraments with the redemptive efficacy 
of the means of grace does not imply that the efficacy is 
dependent on the person "of the minister. The office of the 
ministry is not to "create and transubstantiate" but to "me- 
diate and give," says Luther. Therefore the character of the 
ministry in Lutheran theology is properly spoken of as serv- 
ice, the service of God, the work in which God is himself 
the chief subject. 

Since the nature and work of the ministry are thus deter- 
mined, it follows necessarily that it is an inevitable constitu- 
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live of the church. The more common view is that the church 
is a sociological entity. The correlative idea as to how the 
church came to be carries with it a concept of the nature of 
the church and the ministry. The source is the Christian 
faith or a number of Christians. On these the church is built. 
The office is then instituted to assure the continuity of the 
church. It is to assure the future of the church by assuring 
an unfailing membership on which the church is built. Ac- 
cording to this sociological view, the office is secondary to 
the church; and the church is secondary to die faith and the 
persons sharing it. Such a concept cannot be harmonized 
with the theological view of the nature of the church, as it 
is found in Luther, for instance. The theological view looks 
upon the church as primary, and the ministry is one of its 
inseparable constitutives; for the church is present wherever 
the Word is preached and the sacraments rightly adminis- 
tered. "The office of the proclamation of the gospel and the 
administration of the sacraments has been instituted that we 
may come to this faith," the Augsburg Confession says. That 
is in effect to say that the office is antecedent to the faith. 
The preceding discussion brings us to the point where 
two additional generalizations may be added to the three 
given earlier: 

4. The ministry has its foundation in God's redemptive 
work in Christ and is, so to say, the fulcrum by which 
that work exercises its continuing effectiveness, 

5. The ministry as a God-given order is one of the 
church's constitutive factors. 

What has been said as to the concept and foundation of 
the ministry is in entire agreement with the view found in 
the Lutheran confessions and the inclusive interpretation of 
Christianity which they present. But the development of 
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Protestant theology modified this concept in two important 
directions, orthodoxy and pietism. The theology of ortho- 
doxy continued to hold that the function of the ministry is 
the preaching of the Word and the administration of the 
sacraments. But when this theology identified the Word 
with "pure doctrine/' it followed that the work of the minis- 
try was thought to be the teaching of this doctrine. The 
authority of the ministry was no longer found in the Word 
of God, in God himself, but in the objective, saving doctrine 
which men could set forth. It did not follow that the holding 
of the office was made dependent on special qualifications 
of personal or spiritual sort. The essential thing was that the 
doctrine was taught; this was the real function of the minis- 
try. This clearly constituted a departure from the genuinely 
evangelical view. According to orthodoxy neither die office 
nor one who holds it has any authority except that which 
inheres in the saving doctrine. It is an important distortion 
when the message of the ministry is an objectively formu- 
lated doctrine rather than God himself and his Word. 

Out of such a situation came the possibility for pietism's 
virtual surrender of the concept of the ministry. This arose 
from a mistaken understanding of the Lutheran interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the universal priesthood, with the 
result that the ministry was made dependent on the personal 
qualifications of the individual. Where orthodoxy had made 
die ministry dependent on the objective factor correct doc- 
trine, pietism made it dependent on a subjective factor the 
regeneration of the individual. Both views dissipate die 
genuine Lutheran view according to which the ministry is a 
divine order whose right and authority are constituted 
neither by such objective or subjective factors, but by God 
himself, by his Word, apprehended only dirough faith. It 
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is inevitably a fact that the church is concerned about the 
correctness of its doctrine; and its ministers have the same 
need for the grace of God and stand under the same judg- 
ment as all other Christians. This is implicit in the idea of 
the universal priesthood. But it is not such factors which 
make the ministry a divine order, or clothe it with divine 
authority. It is unfortunate that the misconceptions found in 
orthodoxy and pietism have played so large a roll in Lu- 
theran discussions about the ministry. 

There is similarly a mistaken way of conceiving the ques- 
tion as to who confers the minister's commission. In this 
connection two views are encountered. One says that the 
commission is given by the church, the other that it is given 
by Christ. According to the former, the church has the 
office at its disposal; it has the right and duty to provide in- 
cumbents, who are thereafter answerable only to the church. 
According to die other view, the commission comes directly 
from Christ, resting on his command. A very clear example 
of this is the view that the ministry is provided by an un- 
broken line of succession from Christ till now. There is also 
a conceivable compromise between these two extremes: the 
church has received authority from Christ to provide its 
ministry. The office is thus derived from Christ through the 
church. The church is the intermediary. The derivation from 
Christ may be obscured, so the inner call by the Spirit of 
Christ must be presupposed. 

According to the Lutheran view, the office is given to the 
church; and the church has the right and duty to supply the 
office with incumbents and to keep watch over their service 
in it. The church can of course delegate that right. In this 
way Lutheran thought has usually justified the political 
leaders', the princes', designation and appointment of min- 
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isters. From one point of view, therefore, the commission 
comes from the church. But in evangelical thought this does 
not at all imply that Christ is not the giver of the commis- 
sion; nor does it mean that the church stands as an interme- 
diary between Christ and the appointee. The way in which 
Christ himself bestows the commission is precisely through 
the action of the church. To say the same thing in other 
words, faith sees that the call and commission given by the 
church are nothing else than Christ's own action. One is cer- 
tainly very wide of the evangelical view if one holds that 
such a call must be completed through a purely personal, 
inner call which is viewed as coming directly from Christ's 
Spirit. To think in terms of an antithesis between an external 
call, coming from the church and only indirectly from 
Christ, and an inner, personal call, coming directly from 
Christ, is to operate in a mode of thinking which is alien to 
the evangelical Lutheran outlook. It is in harmony neither 
with Luther's view nor with the meaning of the confessional 
writings of the Lutheran church. According to their concept, 
the call is at the same time both external and inner, if we 
may use terms which are not quite true to the meaning. That 
the church has bestowed a commission is the same as to say 
that Christ has bestowed it. If the church is the body of 
Christ, the call of the church is identical with the call of 
Christ, always presupposing the presence of faith. 

We have thus characterized the ministry as an order 
given to the church by God, as a fulcrum serving the appli- 
cation of the redemptive work of Christ, and as a constitutive 
factor of the church. That is in effect to say that the ministry 
which from one point of view exists as a means for awaken- 
ing Christian faith, exists at the same time as a divine office, 
only as an object of faith. It is to faith that the office is a 
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reality. In this respect it is like the church itself. Of course 
against such a statement it can be said that the ministry is 
actually a manifest fact, evident before our eyes. To declare 
that it exists only as an object of faith is clearly to step over 
into another realm apart from visible reality and to make 
the whole discussion useless for the direction of the activity 
of the church as it is in our midst. Theological discussion of 
the ministry ought to concern itself with the ministry as it 
actually exists and manifestly carries on its work. How can it 
be said to be only an object of faith, when it occupies a man- 
ifest, visible place in an institution in society? Against such 
an objection it is enough to reply that it is precisely about 
this actual, manifest and visibly functioning office that we 
have been speaking throughout. This is precisely the office 
which the evangelical concept couples with faith. The dis- 
tinction visible-invisible is no more relevant here than the 
juxtaposition of subjective-objective or the distinction be- 
tween outer and inner. 

The evangelical view of the ministry here presented is 
an expression of the viewpoint of faith. This fact is so funda- 
mental that to separate the two would be to do violence to 
the evangelical concept of the ministry. The inevitable re- 
sult would be to fall into the objective and institutional view 
of the ministry held by scholastic theology, both Romanist 
and Lutheran. The corrective for such an institutional con- 
cept is not to be found in such a rejection of the ministry as 
one sees in pietism but in taking seriously the viewpoint of 
faith and following it rigorously in our thought about the 
church and the ministry. It is of absolutely primary impor- 
tance to make it clear that the church and the ministry are 
central concepts of faith. 
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In 1900 Einar Billing issued his work on Luther and the 
state, Luthers lara om staten. He said that according to 
Luther vocation has only a negative significance for the reli- 
gious life of the Christian, the exercise of faith, the mortifi- 
cation of the flesh (p. 86ff., cf. p. 187ff.). That which has 
positive meaning for the Christian life is found in the gospel 
and only in the gospel. Billing considered this a weakness 
in Luther's concept of vocation. When, in 1909, Billing wrote 
his own little book on the subject Our Vocation (Var kal~ 
lelse), he made it a free meditation without dependence on 
Luther, In his definition of vocation as a synthesis of faith 
in providence and in the forgiveness of sin ( p. 6ff . ) , he has 
made good the defect in Luther's view. This definition 
means that the gospel is in the vocation and that vocation 
carries with it that which has positive significance for 
religion. 

In the discussion which is now to follow it is agreed that 
there was this weakness in Luther's concept of vocation: it 
is a fundamental characteristic that vocation is coupled with 
the law, not with the gospel. The deeply eschatological char- 
acter of Luther's view must be noted; and in that way we 
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shall come to Luther's concept of the church. 

Luther starts from the point that man is fallen and bound 
in the world of sin. Only God can help him, and Jesus Christ 
is the help that God gives. Christ works in the church by 
Word and sacrament through which we are born again and 
set free unto eternal life. Eternal life is never fully realized 
on this earth. Here it can only be grasped in faith. The res- 
urrection is the door to its complete realization. Word and 
sacrament are thus eschatological realities, the bearers of a 
promise which is never entirely fulfilled in the world of time. 

The basic sacrament is baptism. In baptism man is 
buried with Christ that he may live with him, arising with 
him. The entire Christian life is a fulfillment of baptism, 
finally achieved when the body dies and enters into the res- 
urrection (W.A. 2, 728, 21-29). 

Thus man ought to be glad for death. But he fears it. 
The old man does not want to die unto die world of sin; he 
wants to live in it. God must help man to die daily. There- 
fore God has ordained sundry orders and vocations, wherein 
man is to exercise himself and learn to bear up. Here voca- 
tion enters (W.A. 2, 734, 14-33). From the beginning, as 
early as 1519, Luther viewed it in its eschatological setting, 
and as the fulfillment of baptism. Vocation applies primarily 
to the old man, reluctant to face suffering and death. Its 
mission is to discipline him. But this is the mission which is 
everywhere ascribed to the law by Luther. So when the same 
is here said as to vocation, that fact is indicative as to his 
concept of the law. 

The task of the church is precisely to proclaim the Word 
of God; and the Word of God is both law and gospel. The 
gospel is a word of promise as to a kingdom without the 
tyranny of the law, without sin and deaththe kingdom of 
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the resurrection. But the law is at home in this world where 
sin and death are found. Here the kingdom of the world 
holds sway. Because men are not good, it must rule severely. 
The kingdom is the same as the law. Thus when the church 
proclaims both gospel and law, what it says is relevant to 
two wholly different kingdoms. Through the gospel, on the 
one hand, it opens a way to the eternal kingdom of the 
resurrection. Through the proclamation of the law, on the 
other hand, it pronounces judgment on the corruptible 
world. God is at work in the external realm too. He has 
introduced into creation the temporal sword and the whole 
range of orders, offices, and vocations. It was not Christ who 
introduced them. He came to a world where the law was 
already at work. His kingdom is not of this world. But be- 
fore he sent his Son, God was at work in his created world. 
He raised the law and worldly orders as a barrier against sin. 
But they did not change the hearts of men; only Christ and 
his gospel can do that. The law is rather to hold iniquity 
within tolerable bounds, to check the too destructive asser- 
tion of selfishness. 

The worldly kingdom, which rules on earth independ- 
ently of the church, has the function of compelling the indi- 
vidual to have regard to the welfare of others, whether he 
wants to or not. In the home the father is compelled to pro- 
vide for wife and child, and children are required to obey 
and serve their parents. The craftsman must have regard to 
the good of the customer if he is to be able to live. The 
ruler must look after the well-being of his subjects lest there 
be rebellion. The subject must obey law and statute if he 
would not be punished. However each of these may feel in 
his heart, he must do that which is good for others. God is 
at work in both family and state as well as in the heart of 
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man. The law Is embodied in outward orders just as the 
gospel is incorporated in external elements in water, bread, 
and wine. Faith in vocation and the doctrine o the sacra- 
ments are thus related, even as are creation and incarnation. 
In the very fact of his life on earth man thus lives under 
the constant pressure of God's law. But as long as he has 
only the law, he is capable of neither faith nor love. His 
outward conduct is constrained by God, even while he is 
inwardly unwilling. But then the gospel comes as the mes- 
sage of salvation by the mercy of God, as the promise of 
Christ's eternal kingdom in the resurrection world. Only 
then does man realize that God is love. Then he believes 
that all that God does is love. Even that which God does in 
his law and his wrath is an expression of his love concealed 
behind its opposite. It is that all men may serve all, that 
God lays on us the compulsion of his law. God sustains 
fallen creation with the very regimen which he enforces in 
love, making use of the very severity of existence. So the 
law is in this way an expression of God's love. But it is also 
an expression of that love in another respect. It demonstrates 
his love even for the man who would reject the law if he 
could but is constrained by it. God loves not only him who 
is benefited by the good deed which I do under compulsion; 
his love for me is evident in the very constraint that is laid 
on me. For it is in the moment when the gospel proclaims 
and demonstrates God's love that the depravity of man is 
truly revealed. Then for the first time man really knows 
himself as a sinner. It is by the gospel that he sees this. But 
it is also by the gospel that the door is opened to the heav- 
enly kingdom, in which there shall be no sin. Sin is to be 
crucified and slain on the earth, and thereby man is prepared 
for heaven. But it is by the law that the body of sin is put 
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to death, by the hardships of one's vocation. When, God 
disciplines one, he does so to give one eternal life. So in 
this way too the law is an expression of God's love, hidden 
behind its opposite. 

Only he who has heard the gospel can see the law in this 
light. Only he who trusts in the promise of the resurrection 
can endure the crucifixion. Only he whose hope lives in 
heaven can stand up under the fact that the world is what 
it is. The power of all this lies in the fact of the new man, 
born of the gospel, born of Christ, born of the church. If 
man were really totally new here in time then all vocation 
could be done away, even as fanatics, falsely persuaded of 
their holiness, do abolish it together with all worldly regi- 
men. For through faith Christ lives in the heart, and he is 
God's own creative love. But with faith the Holy Spirit is 
given, and in the Holy Spirit one loves one's neighbor, pur- 
poses his well-being, and bears his burdens. But this is the 
same as that at which the compulsion of God's law aims, 
apart from man's regeneration. Now when regeneration has 
taken place, love is present. God is present, creative and 
effective within man through the Holy Spirit and the gospel. 
The good is done without the command of the law. The 
son in the family does not act because the father commands; 
of his own volition he does all that would be required of 
him, and more. The father is surprised, and command is 
not needed. For the new man there is no law; on the con- 
trary, he suffuses it with a new character, making it living 
and new. Thus God makes his world new through the gos- 
pel, faith, and the Holy Spirit. It is doubtless true that even 
on the earthly plane the door is never closed to new im- 
pulses. For the natural man, who has not heard the gospel, 
is also an instrument in God's hand, through whom God 
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transforms the status of men. This is particularly true of 
men of great stature, viri heroici. Reason and moderation 
may go beyond the written law. But above all other things, 
it is love born of faith which is the great transformer, a door 
through which God enters into the world to change family, 
business, legislation, government. This he does, not by 
changing the externals, but by the regeneration of those who 
occupy this position or that. Thus in faith, in the Holy Spirit, 
in the new man, vocation is supplanted by a spontaneous, 
new creature. If man were a wholly new creature, so that 
he held back nothing in his love to his neighbor, all earthly 
government could be dispensed with, so far as it applies to 
the Christian. This is the line of thought we meet in Luther's 
treatise, On Secular Authority. 

But it is a central point in Luther's thought that a believer 
is at the same time both justified and yet a sinner. Through- 
out life he is both old man and new. So, in so far as he is 
still "old," he is still under vocation. This was the reason 
for the fact of vocation, as Luther affirmed it in his sermon 
on baptism, in 1519. As long as unwillingness and resent- 
ment fill me, in the presence of hardships and opposition, as 
long as I resist the demand that I serve thankless people, I 
am a sinner and there is still need for the vocation which con- 
strains me to serve others whether I want to or not. Apart 
from the renewal of the heart, love for one's neighbor is 
realized at least in an outward way, and the old ma:p. is put 
to death. This is true mortification for it truly goes against 
him. It is not by his own choice, as when a monlc in his 
supposed mortification goes to his fasts and self -denials. The 
true mortification comes from without, from neighbors and 
rulers and spouse and children. That is to say that it comes 
from God, who is at work in all these relationships. But 
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while the old man is thus being disciplined, the new man is 
exercised in faith. In one trial after another faith in God 
breaks through, nurtured by Word and sacrament which the 
church ceaselessly proffers to him who is being tried. In 
such manner the old man is crucified and the new man is 
raised, day by day, as life moves on toward the death of the 
body, which is the final elimination of the old and the tri- 
umph of the new. 

But up to this point we have not presented the crux of 
Luther's thought in this connection. We must now come to 
the very kernel of Luther's view as to vocation and the 
church. 

Christ is a man subject to external relations, to Pilate and 
to Herod, i.e. he is under the law. This humiliation of Christ 
is deepest at Calvary, where he bears the wrath of God, 
which is bound to the law. His divinity seems effaced when 
the crucifixion ends with his death and extermination. It 
looked as if he were only a man who was there undone. 

"But," says Luther in his commentary on Galatians, "be- 
cause he was a divine and eternal Person, he could not be 
held by death. Therefore he arose on the third day, and 
lives forever." This is the victory which is grasped by faith. 
The resurrection is the victory of the gospel over the law, of 
life over death. It is the revelation of the divine nature 
which was hidden in the crucifixion and concealed in die 
human. Crucifixion and death are the way to the resurrec- 
tion. But as the gospel is bound up with the resurrection of 
Christ apprehended as the revelation of the victory which 
love won on the cross so the church is bound up with the 
resurrection of Christ. To believe that Christ is risen from 
the dead and continues his work is the same as to confess 
that "I believe in the holy church." 
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In this connection it is vital to see that the resurrection 
of Christ did not abolish worldly government. His resurrec- 
tion is bodily; so the work of the Risen One the church is 
also carried on with outward means, the Word and the sac- 
raments. The outward life of man continues to be lived 
under the authority of rulers, masters, parents, and lords. 
Law continues to rule on earth. The gospel belongs "to 
heaven," as Luther so often says. 

Thus we come again to the status of the new man. The 
new man is victory over the law and dominion over the law, 
God's own sovereign presence on earth. One would perhaps 
have expected that the compulsion of vocation and worldly 
government be done away for the Christian. But he is still 
under vocation. So we come to the resurrection of Christ 
and the work of the Risen One in the church, through the 
Word and the sacrament in which God is himself present 
in our midst, living and regenerating. One would expect 
that governments and rulers surrender their powers where 
God himself is present, in the church. But earthly govern- 
ment continues. There is more than a parallel here. It is the 
same truth in both cases. The new man is Christ. It is he 
who arises again in faith, and lives in man through Word 
and sacrament, through the church which is his resurrection 
body. But vocation continues despite the new man, and 
earthly governments continue despite the church. For both 
the new man and the church are eschatological realities. 
Both are really Christ's risen life and that is eschatological. 
The resurrection is the transition from the earth on which 
the cross stands, where Christ is trampled underfoot, to 
heaven where, he rules as King. In his lectures on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews Luther speaks in like manner about the 
transition from the old man to the new, and of our bodily 
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death which is our entry into eternal life (W.A. 57, 223, 12-23 
and 232, 1-4). 

Thus we see the identity or close relationship between 
the five concepts: the resurrection of Christ, the church, the 
gospel, the new man, and heaven. Over against these stand 
the other five related concepts: the cross of Christ, vocation, 
the law, the old man, and the world. The old man must be 
crucified by the law, which belongs to the earthly life. We 
are disciplined in our vocation, in work, and the demands 
of the life of society. Vocation is earthly, just as shockingly 
earthly as the humanity of Christ which appears devoid of 
all divinity. The cross of Christ shows this humility whose 
only victory is love for one's neighbor; but in this victory, 
which looks so poor, God is hidden, Therefore the resurrec- 
tion follows. In like manner through much offense the old 
man is led by his vocation through the humbling rigors of 
his service to his neighbor; but through faith in the gospel 
he arises as a new man, born of the church, and in hope 
possessed of eternal life and heaven. On the one hand, it 
can thus be said that the church, through the Word and the 
sacrament, is the means of the believer's union with Christ 
as the Risen One. On the other hand, it may just as truly 
be said that his vocation, in the customary earthly sense of 
the term, is the means of the believer's union with Christ as 
the Crucified One. This is the relation between the church 
and vocation. Christ is crucified and risen. Man is sinner 
and justified. He belongs both to earth and to heaven. There- 
fore both law and gospel are addressed to him. Therefore he 
lives both under vocation and in the church. 

By this fact light is shed on one aspect of Luther's con- 
cept of the church, at which we hinted in our introduction. 
In the body of our discussion we have said that the message 
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of the church is the gospel This is true, since the gospel is 
the peculiar mark of the church: we meet the gospel no- 
where else than in the church. We meet the law everywhere; 
it finds expression in the whole course of earthly existence. 
Yet it is also true that the total message of the church is 
both gospel and law. The proclamation of the law is an in- 
clusion of all orders and vocations in the church. This means 
that the church and vocation are realities which are insep- 
arable. Vocation is relevant to the church. For only the 
gospel discerns the meaning of the law; only the resurrection 
explains the cross; only heaven enlightens the world ( W.A. 
34: I, 511, 5). Without the church vocation would really not 
be a calling, but a form of the condemnation which the law 
brings. On the other hand, the church would not be the 
church if it did not proclaim the fact of vocation. That 
would be to preach the resurrection of Christ without the 
crucifixion. The incarnation would be slighted, and the 
church would not really be the body of Christ, the crucified 
and risen body of Christ. The body of Christ will fill the 
whole world. It exists in earthly labor and in sacrament. It 
grows in the struggle of faith, which is battered by the rigors 
of one's vocation and comforted by the Word. The cross 
and the resurrection of Christ are all of these, the contem- 
poraneousness of the Saviour with every generation, the 
church. The goal is the resurrection of all the faithful in the 
kingdom of Christ after death. There the old man is taken 
up into the new, a spiritual body. Therefore there will be 
no law, but only the gospel. There will then be no vocation 
and no perishable earth. Fallen creation is restored, com- 
plete and unbroken, in a bodily resurrection. This is effected 
through Christ's entry into corporeality, through the incar- 
nation, whose two fruits are the church and vocation the 
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church as the embodied gospel, and vocation as embodied 
law. 

But despite the fact that the church is as outward as that, 
a person cannot see it so that he can point out who 1 belong 
to it and who do not. If sanctification were an ethical stand- 
ard alike for all, the church would be visible. But sanctifi- 
cation is concealed in vocation. In the reception of Word 
and sacrament, i.e. in faith, all Christians are alike. But in 
love, in works, there is no visible oneness. Each is concealed 
in his own vocation; he is alone with it, without example to 
follow (W.A. 8, 588, 15-25). The proofs of sanctification are 
hidden. He who goes spying after saints does not find them. 
The true saints are unknown, and live in the midst of the 
crowd. So it shall be till the day of the resurrection, when 
"the last shall be first." Then it may be said, "I behold a 
holy church/* On earth the truth is expressed by the creed, 
"I believe in the holy church/' 



What " all this means for the present situation of the 
church will not be developed here; we shall indicate it only 
in the form of certain affirmations. Perhaps this can best be 
done by setting the view of the church and vocation, which 
we have presented, over against the "young church" move- 
ment and the "high church" revival. 

But first it should be pointed out that the first of these is 
not identical with the position of Einar Billing. We have not 
yet entered into his legacy; that is still a task for the future. 
But in Billing^ definition of vocation as a synthesis of faith 
in providence and faith in forgiveness, vocation is bound up 
with the gospel, not with the law (Vdr kallelse, p. 6). This 
involves a weakening of Luther's eschatological thought. It 
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may also tend towards romanticism as to vocation. In keep- 
ing with this tendency, later developments in the "young 
church'* movement have, contrary to the idea of vocation, 
shown an intellectualistic character. For when vocation is 
not set in relation to the law, the result is that it is not 
brought into relation with life as it is on the earth. This is 
betrayed by a faulty understanding of the rank and file of 
people who, championing no particular philosophy of life, 
work with their hands and give their attention to their fami- 
liesthe usual people of a congregation, whose world is 
made up of concrete tilings, not of intellectual aspirations or 
movements. 

The high church movement has without doubt meant a 
revival within the ministry. But one cannot avoid the ques- 
tion whether there is here any thought of giving to the small 
number of people in the church any sense of the fact that 
God is also present in everyday life, where the church bells 
may not be heard. This movement often tends to look on 
life as profane, which can be sanctified only by the church 
through the work of the priests. Even the law seems to be 
considered a norm derived from the Scriptures, which issues 
from the church and enters the area of the profane. Accord- 
ing to this view everything that comes from God is trans- 
mitted through the church. But this is in conflict with the 
Christian concept of creation, and with the Lutheran view 
of the law as inherent in worldly government, actually em- 
bodied in an order which does not depend on the minister's 
preaching and administration of the sacrament. It is quite 
indispensable; for the Word and the sacrament are the 
bearers of the gospel, and the only bearers thereof. 

There is no profane world, but only one created by God. 
And though it is a fallen world, it is nevertheless ruled by 
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God through the law, A profane world is the invention of 
secularized man. If we do not wish to share a secularized 
view as to the Bible and the church, we ought not to share a 
secularized view of the world. 
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The discussion about the relation between Christianity 
and the state occupies a particularly important place in 
theological thought today. The reason for that is not hard 
to find. The state has become a matter of prime significance 
in our lives. In these days it often makes total demands on 
people. It demands to have them completely and without 
reservation. It insists on shaping man's life, determining his 
world outlook, and so forth. With such claims it thrusts itself 
unhesitatingly into the religious area. The Christian's rela- 
tion to the state is an old issue. For centuries it has been a 
disturbing problem. But that problem now confronts us 
with unheard of sharpness. At the same time it must be 
admitted that, in evangelical theology, there is very great 
lack of clarity as to this issue. No need is therefore more 
acute than to try to reach a Christian view of the state. Good 
help in that endeavor can be had by giving attention to 
Luther's position on this issue. In fact he gave an excep- 
tional amount of thought to it and he set forth ideas which 
give exceptionally valuable guidance. We shall therefore 
give special attention to Luther in what follows; but first 
let us set forth two observations. 
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If we are to ask Luther for counsel here, we should first 
be clear as to what we may not expect to find In him. We 
must not expect a thoroughgoing doctrine as to the state. 
There is no "Lutheran doctrine of the state" in the proper 
sense of the word. Indeed we might go further and say 
that Luther was not acquainted with the state as we know 
it. He did not know it as an impersonal system which snares 
man and imprisons him in its forms. When Luther addresses 
himself to corresponding areas, he does so in quite different, 
living categories. He speaks about the authorities, the 
princes, and so on. For him the whole area bears the mark 
of the living and the personal 

In the second place it should be stated that Luther does 
not conceive the problem in the same way as we are now 
wont to do. He does not merely raise the issue of the relation 
of the Christian and the state using the latter word in its 
living personal sense. He raises the much more inclusive 
and profound problem of God and the state. We are much 
more prone to think in individualistic terms. We are in- 
clined to think of individual people, of individual Christians, 
as separate atoms. Then we ask how they should conduct 
themselves as to the state and its demands. For Luther the 
problem has much broader and more inclusive perspective. 
Christians have been placed by God in a great, inclusive 
relationship, and the question they must face is what God 
intends thereby. The basic question is therefore not what 
we are to do in our relation with the collectivity which we 
call the state; but rather how God deals with us through this 
collectivity. 

If one would arrive at a correct understanding of Lu- 
ther's view of the state, one must first of all get acquainted 
with his thought about the two kingdoms, the kingdom of 
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God and the kingdom of the world, the spiritual and the 
worldly realms. For this it is best to begin with his treatise 
On Secular Authority (Von weltlicher Oberkeit, wie weit 
man ihr Gehorsam schuldig sei, 1523). 

There Luther says that we must divide all the children 
of Adam into two classes: those who belong to the kingdom 
of God, and those who belong to the kingdom of the world. 
To the kingdom of God belong all those who believe in 
Christ and live under him, for Christ is King and Lord of 
the kingdom of God. Of these Luther says, "See, these peo- 
ple need no secular sword or law. And if all the world were 
composed of real Christians, no prince, king, lord, sword, or 
law would be needed. For what were the use of them, since 
Christians have in their hearts the Holy Spirit, who instructs 
them and causes them to wrong no one, to love everyone . . . 
Therefore it is not possible for the secular law and sword 
to find any work to do among Christians/" 

But beside this spiritual kingdom of his own God has 
also established another, namely the kingdom of the world, 
the earthly realm. It exists specifically on account of the 
wicked. God has set the wicked world under the sword, 
that it may be restrained in its wickedness, just as people 
bind and shackle a wild beast. God has installed die authori- 
ties to suppress violence and unrighteousness in the world, 
and to maintain peace and order. Thus the reason for the 
institution of the worldly kingdom is sin. Luther also ex- 
presses this by saying that the worldly kingdom is "estab- 
lished against the devil/' That idea is most characteristic of 
him; it recurs in a number of different connections. It is not 
only as to secular authority and its task that this is true. 
Luther sees our whole existence involved in the struggle 
that goes on between God and the devil. God created the 
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world. If only it were as God created it, there would be no 
need for authorities, judges, or other special orders in the 
world. But the devil is making constant attack against God's 
creation, aiming to bring about disorder and destruction. As 
protection against such onslaught God has raised up divers 
ranks and orders. Rulers, parental authority, teachers, and 
so on are all raised up as walls and bulwarks against evil. 
That is the meaning of Luther's oft repeated expression that 
worldly orders are instituted wider den Teufel, against the 
devil. 

It is vital to note that it is God himself who rules in both 
these kingdoms. God never releases the reins from his hands. 
In both cases the rule is God's. In both the spiritual and the 
worldly kingdoms we have to do with God. It is important 
to recognize that. Otherwise we might easily think that we 
have to do with God only in the spiritual, and that the 
worldly is something profane and alien to God. That is not 
Luther's view. To him nothing is profane; there is nothing 
with which God is not concerned. 

It is necessary to tarry a moment with this point, for it 
is central to the understanding of the entire matter; and here 
Luther's view is remarkably different from our usual way of 
thinking about it. 

It has become customary among us to think of the reli- 
gious as a special area in life, beside which there are other 
areas which are religiously indifferent. We have to do with 
God in church services, in devotions, and maybe also in 
works of charity, but beside them there is a host of other 
things in which God is not concerned. The issue is sharper 
still when we divide people into two classes, and let God 
deal only with the so-called religious. This entire way of 
looking at the matter is totally foreign to Luther. Indeed we 
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should say that it is against such that he fights with all possi- 
ble weapons. It is die Roman Catholic view, Romanism 
speaks of some people as "religious/' That is what it calls 
the spiritual class, the monks and others who devote their 
lives to services of worship. Beside them are the worldly 
orders which include people who devote their lives to the 
activities of the state and the cares of society. This area is 
not religious, and God has nothing to do with it, but it can 
be derivatively brought into the religious sphere by receiv- 
ing the church's blessing in one way or another. The church 
may with its sacraments and benedictions sanctify a world 
that is in itself profane. Such is the Romanist view. 

It is against this that Luther opposes himself, as we said. 
God does not lay down the reins in any area; we have to do 
with God in both the spiritual and the worldly kingdoms, in 
the rule of both the spiritual and the worldly. God en- 
counters us in both, but in different manners. In the spirit- 
ual kingdom he meets us with his gospel, in the worldly 
kingdom with his law. But both the law and the gospel are 
expressions of God's will. Both of these kingdoms run con- 
currently and both are instituted by God himself, but for 
different purposes. Through the spiritual kingdom God 
seeks to make people Christian and to sanctify them in 
Christ, The instrument which he uses to this end is the 
Word, and only the Word, the preaching of the Word and 
the sacraments. By the worldly kingdom God seeks to main- 
tain the law and peace, and the instrument which he uses to 
that end is power and the sword. In one kingdom as well as 
in the other he uses people as his servants. It is not only 
they who serve in spiritual offices who are "servants of the 
Lord." Rulers are also "servants of the Lord." 

To Luther it is of utmost importance not to mix these 
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two realms together, but to let each be true to itself. With 
the gospel God rules his spiritual kingdom, forgives sins, 
justifies, and sanctifies. But his worldly rule is thereby 
neither outdated nor abolished. In its own area it must rule 
with power and sword. To attempt to mix the gospel with 
the sword is to make a double error, and to bring two tragic 
results. First and foremost, one destroys the gospel. One 
makes the gospel into a new law which is to take the place 
of the old law. As Luther expresses it, one makes a new 
Moses of Christ. But on the other hand one also injures and 
destroys the world. Luther says, "If anyone would rule 
the world by the gospel and abolish worldly law and the 
sword, what would be the result? ... He would release wild, 
evil beasts from restraint and chains. Then behind the Chris- 
tian name the wicked would misuse their evangelical free- 
dom." "A man who would venture to govern an entire 
country or the world with the gospel would be like a shep- 
herd who would place in one fold wolves, lions, eagles, and 
sheep together and let them freely mingle with one another 
and say, "Help yourselves, and be good and peaceful among 
yourselves; die fold is open, there is plenty of food; have 
no fear of dogs and clubs/ The sheep, forsooth, would keep 
the peace . . . but they would not live long." 

It is false to seek to rule Christians by the law and enable 
them to attain righteousness before God by their own works, 
by works of the law-for that end God has given the gospel 
and the forgiveness of sins. It is just as false to think to rule 
the world by the gospel for that end God has instituted the 
law, rulers, power, the sword. 

When with such insistence Luther holds that we must 
not mix the two kingdoms, the spiritual and the worldly, and 
that we must not seek to rule the world by the gospel, he is 
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addressing himself to two opponents. On the one hand he 
withstands the Roman hierarchy, which in the name of the 
gospel makes claim of earthly power, and in so doing falsi- 
fies the gospel. But on the other hand he is equally opposed 
to those whom he termed fanatics, who held that it is our 
responsibility as Christians to try to rule society according 
to the Sermon on the Mount, not to resist evil, to abolish all 
worldly law and power. It is evident to everyone that this 
is a view which is as current in our day as it was in Luther's. 
It is a very familiar position today that the great trouble 
with society is due to the fact that we have not dared to 
apply the basic ethical principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
to society and the relation between states. Such a view can 
never appeal to Luther for support. He protests against it: it 
is contrary to the will of God to try to rule the world by the 
gospel. To rule the world God has established a wholly 
different government which his will says must use power 
and law; it must resist evil and use the sword. The world 
stands under another regime of God's that is not of the 
gospel. 

But what does it really signify that Luther draws such a 
sharp line between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
the world, between spiritual and worldly rule? Is not the 
outcome that the worldly kingdom is allowed to carry on 
after its own laws, and that it is a realm in which Christian- 
ity has nothing to say? Is it not true as has been affirmed 
that Luther proclaims the autonomy of the political order? 
In evangelical theology, particularly in Germany, such ques- 
tions have often been answered in the affirmative. It is said 
that Christianity has to do with man's inner life, with his 
personal fellowship with God but it has nothing to do with 
worldly and political matters. These have their own dy- 
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namic and follow their own laws. It is usurpation when 
Christianity attemps to apply Christian or ethical criteria to 
political action. With this we come to the heart o the dis- 
cussion now current on "Luther's attitude to the state" and 
to political life in general. 

With deep humiliation we have to say what a weak and 
fragile vessel theology is, and how easily it falls under the 
spell of alien outlooks which have gained eminence. It is 
quite clear that for certain political tendencies it would be 
a very objectionable idea that political life must bow before 
another will, the will of God. It is evident that the theory 
of the autonomous state harmonizes much better with pres- 
ent Machiavellian power politics. But to make Luther an 
advocate for the secularized concept of the autonomy of the 
political is certainly too grotesque a falsification. No one else 
has withstood secularism in earthly matters as vigorously as 
Luther. No one has equalled him in the insistence that the 
worldly kingdom is God's own rule, just as definitely as is 
the spiritual, and that God never allows the reins to fall from 
his hands. How can men possibly hold Luther responsible 
for views that make the state and politics autonomous and 
subject only to laws of their own choosing? It is not neces- 
sary to read many lines in Luther's treatise, On Secular 
Authority: To What Extent It Should Be Obeyed, to discover 
how false such an indictment is, as if he held that Christian- 
ity ought not to have anything to do with the state and 
political life. In his letter of dedication of that treatise he 
says in one of the first lines that he will here "write concern- 
ing the secular authorities and the sword they bear, how it 
should be used in a Christian manner!' It is seen that Luther 
knows very well that there is a Christian way to exercise 
power, as well as an unchristian way; and that it is the task 
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and responsibility of die spiritual kingdom to teach how the 
sword, the secular power, is to be used in a Christian manner. 
It is not the office of the spiritual to bear the sword but it 
must teach what the Christian use of it is. There is no con- 
fusing of the two kingdoms in this. The spiritual order does 
not thrust its hand into the business of the worldly. But on 
the other hand this is not to leave it as a merely secular 
matter, for the worldly kingdom stands under the judgment 
of God and is bound by his will. 

Occasion for many criticisms of Luther have been found 
in this double emphasis in his view of the worldly realm 
that, on the one hand, man is not to rule the world by the 
gospel, but on the other that the worldly kingdom stands 
under the will and judgment of God. His position has often 
been called self-contradictory. Indeed it may not be easy 
at first glance to see through the view he holds. It would 
be easier to stand on the one side or the other. It is said, 
on the one hand, that the world is not to be ruled by the 
gospel. From this it is forthwith concluded that Christianity 
has nothing to do with the worldly life and thereby one 
ends in secularism. Or on the other hand it is said that the 
earthly life stands under the will of God, whence it is con- 
cluded that the gospel is the law and foundation for the 
earthly life and so one ends in the view of the fanatics. 
Luther keeps both sides in their proper relation; his whole 
understanding of the gospel compels him to do so. 

For the sake of clear understanding of this matter, it is 
necessary to go back one step further. Luther did not invent 
the concept of the two kingdoms, the spiritual and the 
worldly. Behind Luther stands Paul and indeed the whole 
New Testament. In the very connection where he introduces 
the concept of the two kingdoms Luther shows which of 
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Paul's thoughts it Is that he lays hold of. He says that we 
must divide the children of Adam into two classes: some 
belong to the kingdom of God and others to the kingdom 
of the world. He refers to the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, where Paul sets Christ and Adam in juxtaposi- 
tion. All of us as the children of Adam are under the power 
of death, but through Christ all who believe on him are 
under the dominion of life. What was it that happened 
when God sent Christ into our world? Paul's answer is this: 
an entirely new age entered. "Old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new." For as through one man, 
Adam, sin entered into the world and made all the children 
of Adam sinners subject to the tyranny of death, so through 
Christ the reign of life entered. In and through the resurrec- 
tion of Christ the age of life became a reality in our midst, 
so that all who through faith belong to him may be called 
the children of the resurrection. The situation can be ex- 
pressed as follows: that for which the fathers waited in hope 
has now become a present reality through Christ. 

From this one might conclude that since the new age 
has appeared, we are through with the old; old things have 
passed away. But that is only partly true. He who believes 
in Christ is not for that reason no longer a child of Adam. 
He who has been justified through Christ has not for that 
reason ceased to live in this world of sin and death. No one 
has been able to express as clearly as Luther did this double 
relationship in the life of the Christian. A Christian, he says, 
is at the same time both righteous and sinner, simul iustus 
et peccator, righteous because he is the Lord's, and yet a 
sinner in himself. This dualism in the life of the Christian 
rests on the fact that the Christian belongs to two orders at 
the same time. He belongs to the kingdom of God and at 
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the same time to this world. He is not only in this world, 
but in his whole being and person he is bound to it with firm 
bondsa participant in it. A Christian must never delude 
himself with the idea that as a Christian he stands in a 
special relation to this world. The freedom which he has in 
Christ is not a freedom with relation to the orders of this 
world. Here, as Paul says in Romans 13, it is rather incum- 
bent on him to be subject to the powers that be; for there 
is no power but of God. The powers are the servants of God. 

The relation between the two ages is not that the new 
has banished the old and taken its place. The old age also 
remains and exercises its power over the Christian. He is a 
citizen in two worlds. Because of this, Paul's admonition in 
Romans 12 is relevant to him, "Be not conformed to this 
world; but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
minds." 

It now becomes clear wherein lies the error of the "fanat- 
ics. " They do not take the present world with proper seri- 
ousness. They behave as if God's kingdom had already come 
in glory. The gospel, which is relevant to the new age, they 
change into a law by which the old is to be ruled. They lose 
sight of the reality about them, and thus they falsify the 
gospel. God has one order for the kingdom of God, and 
another for this world. They cannot be confused with 
impunity. 

But the error of secularism is just as evident. It lives in 
the present world as if it were the only world; it lives as if 
there were no God. It treats Christianity as if from its pin- 
nacle it might have something to say as to the future life, 
but its voice is barred from the life of this world. 

In opposition to both errors stands Luther's concept of 
the two kingdoms. He has learned from Paul to see the sit- 
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nation in which the Christian actually lives in this world. In 
the order in which we live God makes his demand of us. 
That demand is not diverse, it is always the same. Ultimately 
it is always a call for a love that ministers. This demand he 
makes of one as of the other. He who preaches the Word 
must in love proclaim the gospel for the salvation of men. 
And in love the ruler must administer law and justice, defend 
the land from usurpers, and punish offenders. In its rigor- 
ousness such work may look like the very opposite of love, 
but it is nevertheless the work of God's love, required of the 
ruler for the well-being of society. If for the sake of making 
his action look more like love, the ruler were to let law and 
justice be trampled under foot and let foreign usurpers 
oppress the land, he would be false to the task with which 
God has entrusted him, he would be false to love. 

As in every other vocation, there are two possibilities 
before the state's use of its power: either to serve the ruler 
or to serve God. The former is the result when the power is 
used for its own sake. Power carries with it a terrifying 
temptation, a temptation to selfishness and self-glorification. 
For that reason Luther voices the admonition, "He who 
would be a Christian prince certainly must lay aside the 
intention to rule and to use force. For cursed and condemned 
is every kind of life lived and sought for selfish profit and 
good; cursed are all works not done in love. But they are 
done in love when they are directed with all one's heart, not 
toward selfish pleasure, profit, honor, ease, and salvation, 
but toward the profit, honor, and salvation of others." 

In vain do we look to Luther for a completed doctrine of 
the state. But he has given that which is still better. He has 
shown the Christian way of regarding the state and its task. 
In these days, so full of the lust for power and the deification 
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of the state-often accompanied with a feignedly Christian 
concept of the state-we have special need for understanding 
of the divine intention for the power of this world. In this 
we could find no better guidance than that supplied by the 
New Testament and its greatest interpreter, Martin Luther. 
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Christian and secular views o the state and the adminis- 
tration of justice are very different. Secularism thinks of the 
task of the state in purely worldly terms: the state has noth- 
ing to do with anything which has reference to God. It must 
concern itself with present problems, without the use of 
religious ideology. The state must be entirely neutral toward 
religion. Religious issues are not relevant to the state. The 
"worldly" and the "spiritual" are to be kept distinct. 

Such views have come to the fore strikingly in recent 
centuries. It is not too strong to say that they have gained a 
dominating position. But it is quite another question whether 
they can be followed consistently. Their alleged neutrality 
as to religion is only a fiction. Experience abundantly justi- 
fies the statement of Harald Hjarne, in his book Stat och 
kyrka (1912): "The state cannot avoid taking a position in 
one way or another, for or against the church; among us, 
pro-Christian or anti-Christian." 

We shall not undertake here any study of the factors 
which brought on the process of secularization. But one 
question must be raised. It can be asked whether certain 
views met among Christians have not unintentionally con- 
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tributed to it. It is undeniable that Christians have some- 
times isolated the spiritual from the general life. Holding 
that the will of God is effected only in and through the re- 
generated, they have been apt to leave earthly interests and 
tasks to the profane. Such a position shows a false under- 
standing of the Christian view of creation. It fails to realize 
the rnclusiveness of God's law. Its consequence is that the 
state and the administration of justice are regarded as out- 
side the interest of religion, as if they were unrelated to the 
will of God. 

But such a view is not true to Christianity. If we con- 
sider what the New Testament has to say about "the powers 
that be," we see that from the beginning that which we call 
"the state" stood in immediate relation to the will of God. 
The state has a task given to it by God. It exists to serve 
God. It is the embodiment of a divine mandate. God's law 
takes form in its order. To be a citizen in a state means that, 
in its public order, one is confronted with a requirement of 
God's law and made subject to its enforcement. The man- 
date which the civil order imposes is at the same time a 
mandate of God. To be sure, the state is not the only insti- 
tution in which the divine law confronts us. The family, 
like the state, makes its demand of us, and in that demand 
the law of God also confronts us in its appropriate form. 
From the Christian point of view there is nothing which is 
basically "profane." Existence cannot thus be divided into 
two parts, one profane and the other spiritual or religious. 
The will of God, his law and its mandate, confronts man in 
every one of life's relationships in which he is set. 

If the state is regarded in this light, if it is looked upon 
as a servant of God because it is the bearer of his law, this is 
primarily because the state must assure the administration 
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of justice. To uphold the order of justice is the state's basic 
and most vital mission. Other responsibilities which accrue 
to the state rest on this one as the foundation. It is precisely 
as the bearer and guarantor of a just order that the state is 
the expression of the will of God, of the Creator who wills 
order and not chaos. The order of justice exists to prevent 
violence and injustice, to hold the powers of evil in check. 
It is the base on which all stable social life on earth must 
be built. If the forces of order were demolished the result 
would be general disintegration, the release of destructive 
forces, and a war of all against all. The order of justice is 
necessarily attended by force. Power must be available if 
order is to be maintained. Behind the task of the state stands 
the power of the state. Social order is maintained by the 
organized power which does not draw back from the use 
of force, when that is necessary. Should the necessary 
power be lacking it would be difficult, not to say impossible, 
to maintain a satisfactory degree of order. Power and justice 
are thus interrelated in this way. 

The juridical order is thus the means which God uses, 
through the state as his agent, to withstand evil and demonic 
powers, and to effect peace and good counsel in society. 
Where order prevails, the will of God is effected as it applies 
to die demands which his law lays on this phase of man's 
life. This is true whether obedience is willing and spon- 
taneous or under duress of law. The question of spontaneity 
is irrelevant in this connection. It is relevant as to the influ- 
ence of the gospel. But here we are discussing the sphere of 
the law, not of the gospel. The issue here is not how, or with 
what attitude of mind, the will of God is done, but whether 
or not it is done. 

It thus belongs to the very nature of the Christian view 
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that it places the state and its enforcement of order in direct 
relation to the will of God, as that will is expressed in his 
law. The state has a divine mission to fulfill. As Luther 
says, the task which is laid on the worldly government is 
just as real a divine task as that which is laid on the spiritual 
kingdom. This view involves neither idealization nor apothe- 
osis of the state as it really is. It is important to notice at 
once that this is not a matter which is subject to empirical 
demonstration; it is an article of Christian belief. When the 
Christian concept speaks of the state and its maintenance of 
order as a divine task, the reason for this is the underlying 
view as to the meaning of divine law and the mandate 
placed on the state. In the next place, the order in effect in 
a state is divine only in the degree that it actually serves the 
law of God and its purpose. The crucial matter is whether 
that law actually rules. Otherwise that which is intended to 
serve God in restraining and overcoming the powers of de- 
struction actually becomes a servant of the evil forces them- 
selves. The state then fails to fulfill its mission, and its order 
becomes a caricature of what it ought to be. 

When we here speak of how the state and its order are 
related to the will of God, we must ask what that law is. 
The answer is that it is the law of creation, or better, the law 
of the Creator. The idea of the law, of a definite order in 
creation, is immediately implied in the Christian belief about 
creation. It is basic thereto that creation stands in opposition 
to chaos and means the triumph of order over chaos. Crea- 
tion as such stands under the Creator, subject to his deter- 
mination, and under necessity to follow that order which is 
in it by the very act of creation. But creation is at the same 
time the expression of God's love. Therefore, when in and 
through the Christian revelation the divine law is interpreted 
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and comprehended in the commandment of love, in love's 
mandate, the thought is not that we there confront another 
law, different from the law of creation, or a will of God 
different from that which found expression in creation. We 
see rather the very revelation and clarification of what the 
Creator's law really is. The will of God is not split. It is un- 
alterably one and the same. 

But is it really possible to apply that law to the state and 
its order? Is it really possible to appeal to a law which al- 
ways aims at the realization of love's rule, however different 
the commandments in which it is expressed? That question 
has caused, and always causes, much confusion. The con- 
fusion comes primarily from the fact that in the interpreta- 
tion of the law of love men have started with the Sermon 
on the Mount. For example, when we read there that we 
must not resist evil, we are confronted with an expression 
which is clearly not applicable to the political order, since 
the very task of that order is to oppose evil. It is very easy 
to come to the mistaken conclusion that the law of God 
does not apply to the state and its order. The alternatives 
seem to be either a confused attempt to apply the precepts 
of the Sermon on the Mount to the political order, or a radi- 
cal denial that the law of God is relevant to the state. The 
latter is the conclusion of secularism, which holds that the 
state must follow its own laws, having nothing to do with 
any divine law. 

This whole manner of thinking must be rejected. A pre- 
cept of the Sermon on the Mount, such as that which forbids 
resistance to evil, is not relevant to "the kingdom of the 
world/' It is not at all relevant to the world of law. It 
belongs to the realm of the gospel. Both its presupposition 
and its possibility rest in the kingdom of God, which is 
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effected and lives where the gospel prevails. He who at- 
tempts to apply such a precept to the state shows that he is 
guilty of confusing gospel and law, against which Luther is 
never slow to warn. But nothing could be more erroneous 
than to conclude that the law of God, which always insists 
on the requirements of love, has nothing to say to the state. 
For in so far as the state is actually to be an expression of 
God's will, it must itself rest on the purpose which is implicit 
in God's law. That purpose requires concern for the welfare 
of one's neighbor. It is not to be thought that this law gives 
us directly the precise statutes which are to rule the state. 
When the New Testament says that the fulfillment of the 
law lies in the single commandment of love, it is speaking of 
an underlying attitude which finds most diverse expressions 
in different situations. The essential thing is that this under- 
lying attitude comes to exercise a decisive influence on the 
political order. If that be not the case, its absence is a barrier 
to the actual unity which is prerequisite to life in society, 
and to the functioning of the state. Without such concern 
for others there can be no real social unity. 

fc ft 6 

The question of law and order has become exceptionally 
acute in the present. We are now confronted with such a 
brutalizing of life as we should have thought impossible a 
few decades ago. When such brutality is practiced in the 
name of law, and claims to be what right demands, the ques- 
tion as to the relation between the political order and the 
law of God becomes more crucial than ever. The root of 
such fateful perversion of the right lies in the process of sec- 
ularization, to which we have already referred. Seculariza- 
tion means the rejection of the Christian viewpoint. That 
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which has happened lately shows undeniably that the result 
is not to leave a mere vacuum. The result is rather that other 
spirits press in where the Christian view once ruled. When 
Christianity goes out, heathenism enters. 

Let us give some examples of what is now being done 1 
in Europe in the name of the right. We witness the most 
unscrupulous persecution of thought, both in politics and 
religion. We witness a similar racial persecution, particularly 
against the Jews (even as elsewhere there is constantly a 
like persecution of Negroes). Furthermore we witness the 
destruction of individuals whom the state regards as of 
little value, unfit for life, and an unnecessary burden on the 
state. There is barbarically brutal torture of prisoners. Hos- 
tages are taken and punishment laid on persons entirely 
different from those who are alleged to have done the things 
worthy of punishment. Many more of the same kind could 
be adduced but these are sufficient. 

What is our reaction to such happenings? Doubtless most 
people would say that their sense of right is violated and 
that occurrences like these do violence to the plainest de- 
mands of humanity. They are evidence that the right is 
brushed aside and violence rules to suit itself. Of course the 
principals in such actions would not agree with these judg- 
ments. They could not deny that our sense of right is vio- 
lated. But they would not agree that they themselves had 
lost sight of the right. They would point to their laws which 
cover their actions, and say that it is not a case of right 
against wrong, but of the clash of two different concepts of 
the right. They could direct their attack against the concept 
of right by which the rest of us stand. Among other things, 



1 This essay published in 1943 reflects not only the situation under 
National Socialism but some still-prevailing conditions as well. 
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they would say that our view does not meet the need of the 
state before which all private interests must yield; that it 
stresses considerations of humanity so much as to leave the 
state weak and ineffective. They would say that law must 
rest on a sterner order and severer procedure. Such criticism 
of a too humane view would also direct its attack against 
influences of Christian origin. They might not actually turn 
against Christianity as such, but only against the mandate 
which Christianity would lay on the state and political life. 
They would hold that Christianity is proper for the individ- 
ual, if he is interested; but it has nothing to do with the 
conduct of the state. It must under no circumstance attempt 
to interfere with the philosophy which the state chooses to 
stand for. Probably we should hear much that is mystical 
about an order that is suitable to the peculiar character and 
need of a people, and in harmony with its characteristic 
manner of thought and life. 

To such a position we might attempt a rational refutation, 
showing that its procedures do violence to the right, and 
that what the adherents call right does not deserve that 
name. But such an attempt would be doomed to failure. It 
could succeed only if there be an accepted criterion of right 
to which to refer; if, for instance, one could appeal to a so- 
called natural right to which all agreed. But there is no 
possibility of persuading the opposition in that way. Their 
answer would simply be that they do not recognize such 
right as we appeal to. We should never be able to show con- 
clusively that the right to which we appealed actually is 
so-called universal natural right. The clear fact is that there 
is no such universal natural right. The concept of natural 
right is nothing but a philosophical assumption which is 
overthrown by critical philosophical examination. There are 
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different concepts of right; but there is none which can be 
rationally shown to be universal The situation in the politi- 
cal realm is like that in the religious; there are different 
religions, but there is no religion which can be rationally 
shown to be universal, to which appeal can be made as 
beyond question. 

We must thus insist that we here face a conflict of differ- 
ent views of the right and of their correlative orders. The 
hypothetical discussion in the foregoing shows clearly that 
behind a given order there are certain ideas of the right; 
that every order is more or less conditioned by definite 
ethical concepts. The question as to the spirit which sustains 
a given view is fundamental. If we react against such pro- 
cedures as those mentioned above, finding them contrary 
not only to our established order, but also to our sense of 
right, that is ultimately due to Christian influences which, 
with the course of time, made themselves felt in our accepted 
order and in our sense of the right. Our reaction may of 
course rest on other factors too but our deepest and most un- 
bending opposition comes from the spirit of Christianity. 
That spirit stands immovably against all such things as race 
persecution, unscrupulous oppression of thought, contempt 
for the right to life, torture, the system of hostages, and so 
forth. It cannot surrender before such without betraying 
itself. 

Thus the concept of the right and the order in which it 
is embodied depend in large measure on the spirit and the 
ideas of the right which are decisive for a given community. 
Of course other factors also play their role in the determina- 
tion of laws. Professor Olivecrona, in his book Law and the 
State, sets ideas of expediency beside ideas of right as power- 
ful factors. It is doubtless true that, in many situations, laws 
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are enacted purely for reasons of expediency. Nevertheless 
the more basic the issue is, the greater the role of the idea of 
the right. Both the enactment of laws and the determination 
of political order have shown the influence of the changing 
concepts of ethics, Christian or otherwise, with the change 
of the times. It has been so and it will always be so. Ex- 
amples of this fact are supplied by the ideologies which have 
exerted such influence on the concept of right and public 
order in various European lands the Bolshevik, the Nazi, 
and the Fascist. We do not say that a given concept of right 
can forthwith be made effective. That may be frustrated by 
clash with invincible resistance. So the enactment of laws 
has to be modified in keeping with what is found possible. 
But this is not to dispute the fact that the trend of legislation 
is determined by the underlying concept as to the right. 
When different concepts of the right are embodied in differ- 
ent political orders, the clash between them results in such 
conflict as we have recently witnessed. 

From a purely rational point of view, as said above, we 
must recognize different and contradictory views as to the 
right, because there is no natural or rational right to which 
we can appeal as incontrovertible and decisive. But if we 
look at the matter from the Christian approach, the whole 
issue wears a very different aspect. From this approach the 
law of God is an unconditional authority. That which stands 
against his law must then appear as a departure from the 
right. A concept of the right which does violence to that 
which the law of God requires can therefore not be accepted 
by Christian thought as a view of the right. If under the 
name of the right one would defend an order which ignores 
that concern for others which is the basic and decisive 
demand of divine law, such an order is condemned by 
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Christian thought as a violation of that which right really 
demands. It is perhaps not necessary to add that Christian- 
ity offers a like resistance to a distortion of the right which 
seeks to veil itself behind Christian terminology while it 
really does violence to that which the law of love requires. 
When the problem is viewed in this way, new light is 
shed on the question of the relation between right and 
power. We noted above that the two do stand in a certain 
relation to each other; that right must be backed by power 
if it is to be effectively defended in the political area. On 
the other hand, the Christian approach sheds a clear light on 
the perils which always attend the exercise of power. It is 
not accidental that the New Testament account of the temp- 
tation characterizes the temptation to the use of power as 
coming from the devil. The demonic element which goes 
with power lies in the fact that power tends to make itself 
its only master, attempting to make "the right" instrumental 
to the increase of power. Such self-seeking power, always 
an end unto its own efforts, is a destructive force, hostile to 
the order which the will of God intends and demands. Thus 
Christian thought here sees the contradiction between the 
selfish will to power and divine right, the unconditional 

demand of God. 

* * * 

The subject under consideration is the church and main- 
tenance of the social order. In the foregoing we have held 
that the establishment and maintenance of order is a func- 
tion particularly of the state, and that the state has no more 
vital task. The question now is whether the church really 
has any function with reference to this task of the state. 
That might appear doubtful in view of our statement that 
the church and the state each has its own peculiar function. 
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The church's function is the ministry of the Word of 
God. The Word is both law and gospel. It could certainly 
be said that the gospel is the church's proper task, since the 
very existence of the church is bound up with the gospel 
The law existed before the church, for it was present in the 
very fact of creation, as we said. But if we were to make 
such a distinction, we should not at all mean that the church 
has nothing to do with the law. On the contrary, the task 
of the church involves the law as well as the gospel The 
church is obligated to interpret the law of God, and to watch 
over its sanctity. Such watchfulness has universal relevancy. 
None is outside of the mandate of the law or the judgment 
which it pronounces. When the New Testament says that 
there is a sense in which the law is abolished, it is referring 
to justification and to the regenerated, in so far as they live 
according to the Spirit. But since, as long as he continues 
in life on earth, no Christian is simply a new creature, but 
always also an "old" man simul iustus et peccatorlie never 
ceases to stand under the law. 

But since Christian thought sees that God's law lays its 
mandate on the political order it is clear that this order can 
not be a matter of indifference to the church whose responsi- 
bility it is to watch over the sanctity of the divine law. The 
church's responsibility to the law of God is also a responsi- 
bility to the social order. It must be a matter of first impor- 
tance to the church that the law, whose requirement of love 
demands care for one's neighbor, be made decisive in the 
social order. The state is confronted by the very fact of the 
church's existence. The course of history shows that we are 
here dealing with real facts of very deep significance. It 
would be false to say that the law of God, as interpreted by 
the church, has not had decisive effect on the concept of 
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right, and therefore on the form of the social order. Such 
influence is to be seen very clearly in the history of Scandi- 
navia. But there can be no thought that the victory has been 
won once for all; much less that complete realization of 
the will of God will ever be attained. The truth is rather 
that the mandate ever rises anew, as situations change. In 
each new situation the will of God is realized only relatively 
and in the face of opposition. There is always the peril that 
a spirit alien to the law of God may gain the field at the 
expense of the demand which the law of love makes as to 
care for one's neighbor. On the one hand stands the spirit 
of serving love, on the other the selfish will to power. As 
Luther said, the peril is that power would be its own lord, 
i.e. make itself its own God. It may oppose the mandate of 
God's law and it may also attempt to limit the church's free- 
dom to proclaim the Word of God, i.e. to take away such 
independence as the church must have to fulfill its mission. 
It is clear that the church must offer resistance to such 
designs. It must protect its right to preach the Word of God 
freely. The Word of God is not bound, the apostle says. It 
does not allow the mighty to twist and turn it to their own 
purposes. In this way too the church must defend the sanc- 
tity of the divine law. It must not evade such responsibility. 
It must not be scared into silence by declarations that the 
church has nothing to do with politics. To be sure, there is 
a truth in the declaration that the church and the state each 
has its own independent task; and that the church must not 
usurp the mission of the state, or make use of force, which 
is the tool of the state. But on the other hand, the declara- 
tion must not be understood to mean that the church should 
not declare the judgment of the law of God against misuse 
of power by "the kingdom of the world." To be silent here 
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would be to fail in its mission and its responsibility. 

But the very resistance which the church offers in this 
area must be true to the church's peculiar mission. It must 
fight only with its own proper weapon, the sword of the 
Spirit. As Luther said, the church's task is first and foremost 
to admonish the conscience. Its endeavor must be to awaken 
insight as to what a right order, worthy of the name, de- 
mands; a sense of responsibility before that which love re- 
quires towards others; and the awareness that to fail here 
is to let loose the powers of destruction. The witness of the 
church must be equally clear whether it confronts patent 
disregard of the law of God, or veiled resistance which seeks 
to hide its true character behind a screen of Christian terms. 
It is, and ever must be, the task of the church ceaselessly to 
watch over the sanctity which belongs to God's law, how- 
ever times and laws may change. It is utterly vital that her 
message be spoken clearly, however strong the temptations 
or the likelihood of persecution and martyrdom. 

That the church must thus serve the cause of the right, 
by her witness to God's law, does not mean that she should 
go beyond the mission given to her, or that she should assert 
any superiority in relation to the state. The church does not 
regard the task given to her as in any way higher than that 
given to the state. The Christian concept looks upon both 
as tasks given by God. Therefore there can be no rating of 
the one task as higher than the other. Since both rest in the 
will of God, the responsibility of the state for the mainte- 
nance of order is just as essential as that of the church in its 
own area. If it becomes necessary for the church to rise in 
protest against the violation of God's law, this means only 
that the church fulfills the responsibility to the state which 
God has given her. She reminds the state of its own high 
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mission and of the demand which that mission makes on it. 
This the church does in the conviction that there is no better 
directive for the maintenance of social order than that it be 
guided by the law of God. 
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The World Council of Churches was established by the 
ecumenical assembly at Amsterdam in 1948. It was by no 
means the final step; but it marked a milestone along the 
way. 

The efforts towards ecumenicity are one of the most 
noteworthy changesperhaps the most remarkable of all- 
in the history of the church in the present century, A turn- 
ing point has been passed. For centuries the different 
churches carried on in severe isolation from each other, each 
within its own walls, but now contacts have been established 
among them. They have come together in conscious en- 
deavors to establish and deepen mutual fellowship. Under 
such conditions one is quite justified in saying that a turning 
point has been passed. A change of direction has been made. 
Whereas the situation was formerly marked by isolation and 
increasing divisions, the course now moves in the opposite 
direction, towards closer ties, co-operation and growing 
fellowship. The fact that a World Council of Churches has 
been formed must neither be overestimated nor minimized. 

This chapter has been especially rewritten by Bishop AuMn for this edition 
in view of recent ecumenical developments. 
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First of all such a council has significance as an organ for 
ongoing contact and co-operation. But most important is 
the very fact that such contact has been effected. It brings 
with it rich possibilities for the renewal and transformation 
of tragic circumstances that divided the churches, under 
which Christendom has suffered. As we have said, the estab- 
lishment of the World Council of Churches is not in itself 
the end sought; it is only a milestone. The goal still lies 
ahead. It is still shrouded in the mists. We are on the way 
a way in which we must follow where Christ and his Spirit 
lead us. 

As for Amsterdam, we can contemplate with gratitude 
what happened there. But it cannot be denied that our joy 
and thanksgiving are mixed with regret. Many churches 
participated. But the largest church did not. Rome recog- 
nizes no possibility for Christian unity for all churches sep- 
arated from Rome, except to return to the pope as "the only 
shepherd of the sheep." And many of the Orthodox churches 
that formerly joined in efforts towards unity could not come 
to Amsterdam. The Iron curtain" blocked their way. It is 
only necessary to mention such facts to point out how tre- 
mendous are the obstacles in the path of ecumenical efforts. 
It is undeniable that Amsterdam was a step in advance. But 
it may be very salutary for us to realize that the differences . 
between the participating churches, on the one side, and 
Rome and the larger part of the Orthodox churches, on the 
other, were set in sharper contrast by Amsterdam than by 
the earlier ecumenical conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh 
in 1937. 

Efforts towards church unity have proceeded in the pres- 
ent century chiefly in two main lines, best known by the 
English terms "Life and Work" and "Faith and Order/' 
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When these two came together at Amsterdam it was not 
merely because of a quest for organizational unification. It 
was also an entirely natural consequence of die development 
in which the history of both movements resulted. It was 
not possible for them to proceed without overlapping. 

The Life and Work movement grew under the agony of 
World War I. The great prophet of this movement was 
the Archbishop of Sweden, Nathan Soderblom. Some have 
spoken of this movement with a certain measure of disdain. 
It has been said that it was guilty of improperly limiting 
the scope of ecumenical endeavor, because it aimed only at 
co-operation among different churches, chiefly in practical 
and ethical matters. But such an objection is hardly fair to 
Soderblom's purpose. His idea was rather that such co- 
operation would be the way to deepen fellowship. It is vital 
to note that the banner was not only "Work" but also TLife." 
And "Life" definitely meant fellowship in worship. It was 
also clear that practical ethical issues led directly to ques- 
tions of faith. That was already shown by the great Stock- 
holm Conference of 1925. The program had scheduled a 
series of vital social-ethical issues. But in the nature of the 
case the nature of the kingdom of God became one of the 
chief topics of discussion. Matters of faith came to the fore 
by the very force inherent in them. 

There is actually no justification for low esteem for the 
practical co-operation of which the "Life and Work" move- 
ment spoke. That which happened during and since World 
War II has shown most strikingly how inevitable and essen- 
tial the idea of such co-operation is. During the time when 
Nazi violence ravaged Europe it was seen with what great 
effect the Roman and Protestant churches could stand with 
a common front in defense of imperiled justice, And since 
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the end of the war there has been far-reaching co-operation 
in the form of relief to those in great need. 

In this connection I should not want to fail to take note 
of the encyclical which Pope Pius XII issued in 1950. From 
the point of view of the ecumenical movement it is of most 
remarkable significance. Before the unheard of perils of the 
present world situation and the open or veiled onslaught of 
power politics against the Christian view of existence and 
manner of life, the pope called for the co-operation of all 
Christian churches in defense of Christianity, the freedom 
of the church, and the sovereignty of the right. It is note- 
worthy that this ecumenical document from the Vatican 
proposes a program closely akin to Soderblom's program for 
the "Life and Work" movement. The only difference is that 
while the "Life and Work" movement opened the door wide 
for fellowship in worship and blazed a trail for free inter- 
change as to questions of faith, the pope holds back much 
more in these matters: permissible fellowship in worship is 
seVerely limited, and doctrinal discussions must remain un- 
der the control of the Roman Church. Nevertheless the 
encyclical of 1950 marks a step out of the isolation which up 
to the presentat least officially characterized the position 
of the Roman Church. 

It is clearly a fact that such co-operation among churches 
involves a variety of problems that are both wide in implica- 
tion and difficult to solve. It is not the intention to take 
these up for consideration here. It is rather my purpose to 
look at the problem which is most crucial when efforts to- 
wards co-operation involve matters of faith. The problem 
is concerned with the relation between steps towards closer 
fellowship among churches and differences of confessional 
positions. This matter lies at the root of watchful, reserved, 
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or definitely negative attitudes to negotiations towards ecu- 
menical relationships. Men have been afraid that a fellow- 
ship of churches, in the sense of a fellowship of faith, could 
not be had without surrender of a given church's confession, 
that is, at the price of unfaithfulness to its own heritage. 

It is not to be denied that there has been reason for such 
fears. The profound problem here confronted permits no 
cheap solution. I shall illustrate this. One might think that fel- 
lowship in matters of belief could be reached through formu- 
lations that compromise differences. But it is self-evident that 
such a leveling of differences cannot but issue in a loss of 
clarity. When such a course is seen to be unsatisfactory, it 
is the easier to insist that we must be concerned with "life" 
rather than with "doctrine." The vital matter for Christian- 
ity, it is said, is life, not doctrine. There has always been 
disagreement about doctrines. We may with impunity turn 
away from all these theological disputes, we are told. The 
fellowship of Christian life and faith ought to break down 
these walls which theologians have built through the cen- 
turies. The solution, it is thus held, is to be sought simply 
by a radical cancellation of everything which has divided 
people and Christian churches from each other. The end 
which is sought by such measures may be altogether right 
but it is nevertheless impossible of attainment. It leads out 
into mysticism and fanaticism. No evasive manner of speak- 
ing may be allowed to becloud the fact that Christianity has 
a very definite message to bear, that the Christian concept of 
God has a very definite content, which cannot be changed 
or reinterpreted without forsaking Christianity. 

Another view, more theologically oriented, regards the 
many different confessions as equally valuable variations of 
the Christian faith. Just as light is refracted into different 
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colors, so Christianity manifests itself in the different confes- 
sions. The different confessions complement each other, and 
it is only in the total of their variegated shades that the full 
meaning of Christianity comes to expression, It cannot be 
denied that there may be a measure of truth in this theory. 
It is manifestly true that the confession of one church may 
embody something which, though essential to Christian 
faith, has been more or less overlooked by another. Different 
churches may clearly have certain good gifts to share with 
others. To that extent no objection can be made against this 
view. But it does not follow that the view may therefore be 
accepted as a complete solution of the problem. What 
arouses suspicion is the affirmation that the different confes- 
sions are equally valuable variants. That the proposed posi- 
tion roust not be accepted without question is clear from the 
fact that different confessions often contradict each other. 
There is an inadequacy in the view that the confessions are 
merely variants which complement each other; for this is 
really not the case. This viewpoint, like the one already crit- 
icized above, fails to understand the role which concern for 
the truth plays in the formulation of confessions. The confes- 
sions were the result of intense combat, and the combat was 
concerned precisely with the question as to what the true 
Christian faith is. If ecumenical zeal were to depreciate this 
concern for the truth, it would from the very start rest on 
weakened foundations and stand condemned: "We cannot 
do anything against the truth, but only for the truth" (II 
Cor. 13:8). 

The problem under discussion can be formulated in the 
following way. On the one hand, there can be no forward 
step in ecumenical relations by depreciating or rejecting the 
confessions of the different churches. On the other hand, it 
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Is just as clear that there can be no advance by making abso- 
lute our own confessions and regarding them as the final 
and definitive authority. The result of such an exclusive 
attitude could only be to set up insurmountable barriers to 
relationship with other churches. 

From the position we have thus stated, we now look at 
Lutheranism, to inquire into its basic attitude on the prob- 
lem under discussion. We shall deal with two questions: 
(1) the question as to Scripture and tradition; and (2) the 
inquiry as to the basis on which the unity of the church 

must rest. 

<* * # 

First, then, what is the Lutheran position as to the rela- 
tion between Scripture and tradition? What does it recog- 
nize as authoritative? 

In discussing this point, 1 begin with a reference to cer- 
tain statements in an official Anglican document, published 
in 1947, under the title, Catholicity, A Study in the Conflict 
of the Christian Traditions in the West. Being a Report 
Presented to His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
report is interesting and in many respects valuable. The 
desires of the authors (the committee had fourteen mem- 
bers) to serve the cause of Christian unity are manifest. 
Their presentation of the conflict ought to be observed and 
studied everywhere in Christendom. However, the character 
and position of Lutheranism, as here presented and criti- 
cized, have in many ways been seriously misunderstood. For 
instance, it is said that Lutheranism "implies a doctrine of 
the union of individual souls in the way of salvation prior 
to their incorporation into the visible church/" But, accord- 
ing to Luther, the church is "the mother who gives birth to 
and fosters every individual Christian/' If the church is the 
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mother who gives birth to every Christian, the individual 
cannot possibly be prior to the church. 

From Catholicity I quote some sentences about authority 
as represented by Scripture and tradition: "The main issue 
seems to be this : the church is commissioned to declare with 
authority through its proper organs the true doctrine, and 
to put out the thing that is false; but this authority is rightly 
exercised only when the church embodies the apostolic tra- 
dition., and is itself in subjection to the gospel of God. The 
protestant reformers rebelled against a church which had 
too long exercised its magisterium without due conformity 
to these essential conditions; and in place of the authority of 
the church they set the authority of the Scriptures. The 
resulting distortion has been notorious, for how are the 
Scriptures to be interpreted? There was the Lutheran 
method to interpret the Scriptures in the light of a particu- 
lar doctrine" and so on. 

It cannot be denied that Catholicity is correct when it 
says that within Protestantism there have been many differ- 
ent interpretations of the Scriptures. It is also right in saying 
that Lutheranism points to the Scriptures as the supreme 
authority. The fact is that, despite its emphasis on the 
church's authority, Catholicity stands ultimately on the same 
ground. It says that the church's authority traditiongoes 
astray unless it is "in itself in subjection to the gospel." Basi- 
cally the objection here directed against Lutheranism 
amounts to the charge that it sets its own tradition above 
Scripture; that it interprets Scripture "in the light of a par- 
ticular doctrine/" especially with reference to the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification through faith alone. 

It must be admitted that there may be reason for such 
an affirmation. If we look at the history of Lutheranism, we 
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cannot deny that the Lutheran confessions have sometimes 
served as the decisive factor in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. That is true not only as to the central doctrine which 
Catholicity has in mind especially, and it is true not only as 
to the authorized confessions. It is also true, and not least, 
as to Luther's own writings and statements. It has often 
happened that what Luther said has been used as a measure 
according to which the whole history of Christianity has 
been measured and judged. Such an attitude wherever the 
supreme authority of the Bible was not realized, involved 
inevitably an isolation of Lutheranism. However, this atti- 
tude was not in harmony with the principles of Lutheranism. 
According to its own principles the Lutheran confessions 
can have only a secondary authority as norma normatae, 
while the Scriptures as norma normans have the supreme 
authority. That means that Luther, the Reformation, and 
the Lutheran confessions can have authority only as far as 
they help lis towards a better understanding of the message 
of the Bible. This principal reference to the message of the 
Bible means at the same time that the "tradition" is consid- 
ered as a living reality, not as something that at a certain 
time has been fixed and finished once for all, not as an infalli- 
ble authority as represented by the infallible pope or by 
infallible ecclesiastical bodies. 

The basic viewpoint which we find here has far-reaching 
significance. We face two radically different views on the 
meaning of the confessions. Lutheranism rejects the doc- 
trinaire confessionalism which makes absolute its own con- 
fessions and uses them as an insurmountable wall against 
other churches. It rejects self-opinionated, exclusive, phari- 
saical confessionalism, according to which all that concerns 
the concept of the truth is already definitively fixed, using 
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the Bible basically only as a source of proof-texts for sup- 
porting that which has already been decided upon. Such a 
view of the confessions is definitely repudiated by the use 
of the Scriptures as norma normans. The confessions get 
their significance from the fact thatand in so far as they 
help us to penetrate into the biblical message. Our grate- 
fulness for the Reformation rests exclusively on this basis. 
We do indeed have good reason for such thankfulness, for 
gratitude that, in a time of deep decadence in the church, 
the Lutheran Reformation led back to the central meaning 
of the biblical message. But our gratitude is attended by an 
unceasing demand for ever deeper penetration Into this 
message of the Bible. Through that demand all exclusive- 
ness and isolation are barred, in as much as this demand 
holds for the church of Christ in its entirety. 

Finally, in this connection, it must be said that the sig- 
nificance of this fundamental acceptance of the Bible as our 
supreme authority has become much clearer now than it was 
formerly when orthodoxism looked upon the Bible as a 
collection of divine oracles, and liberalism dissolved it into 
a varied collection without unity. In comparison with such 
views, our day has reason to speak of a new and much more 
living view of the Bible. The exegetical investigations of our 
own time have more and more proved that the message of 
the Bible, the kerygma, despite all variations, stands out as 
a single message, one, firm, and definite, with Christ, Kyrios, 
as its center. That which has happened here or is now hap- 
pening in many Christian sectors we have a right to regard 
as a sign rich in promise and that not least from the ecu- 
menical point of view. Barriers are beginning to fall. In a 
new way the Bible has become a meeting place for Chris- 
tians of different confessions. Nothing could be more in 
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keeping with Luther's spirit. For all that he sought to do 
was to open the door to the sanctuary of the Bible. 

# # 

I now turn to the matter of Luther's view as to the unity 
of the church. 

As everyone knows, Luther could use the sharpest words 
in his struggle against Rome. When one listens to tiiat po- 
lemic, often so drastic, one might most readily expect him 
to abjure all fellowship with Rome and deny that the papacy 
had anything to do with die church of Christ. But Luther 
draws no such conclusion from his criticism. Not for a mo- 
ment did it ever occur to him that he ought to establish a 
new church beside the old. He actually says something quite 
different, and there is every reason to listen to his words. 
What he says bears the mark of admirable clarity of view. 
It has utmost significance for a basic clarification of the 
meaning of the unity of the Christian church. I present in 
this connection certain things which he says in his great 
commentary on Galatians (his exposition of Gal. 1:2, W.A. 
40, 1, p. 69f.). There Luther writes: "So we also call the 
Roman Church holy in our day, and all its episcopal offices 
are holy, however misguided and however wicked the occu- 
pants thereof. For 'God rules in the midst of his enemies' 
(Ps. 110:2). Antichrist 'sitteth in the temple of God' (II 
Thess. 2:4). And Satan is present in the midst of the chil- 
dren of God. Even though the church is found In the midst 
of a crooked and perverse people/ as Paul says in Philippians 
(2:15), even though it stands in the midst of wolves and 
robbers (cf. John 10), that is, among spiritual tyrants, it is 
nevertheless the church. Even though Rome is worse than 
Sodom and Gomorrah, there are nevertheless baptism, the 
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sacrament, the Word of the gospel, the holy Scriptures, the 
offices of die church, the name of Christ and the name of 
God. The treasure is there for those who accept it; and 
they who do not accept it are without excuse, for it is at 
hand. Therefore the Roman Church is holy, since it has 
God's holy name, the gospel, baptism, etc. If a people has 
these, it is called holy. So too our Wittenberg is a holy city, 
and we are in trudi holy, since we are baptized, have re- 
ceived the eucharist, been instructed, and called by God. 
We have God's work in our midst, the Word and the sacra- 
ment. Through them we are holy." 

Luther is a man of surprises. We hear him thundering 
against the pope in drastic phrases. For instance, we hear 
him say that the pope dispenses "his offal and poison, a doc- 
trine of men, but he neglects the gospel, yes, he even perse- 
cutes it, because it does not serve him/* We hear him say 
how the sacrament is misused and distorted, and how the 
hierarchy transgresses. We should naturally expect the re- 
sult to be a radical rejection of the Roman Church. But on 
the contrary, in the next instant we hear that the Roman 
Church is holy, and all its episcopal offices are holy. And, as 
we heard, the reason for this holiness of the Roman Church 
is that in it are still found "baptism, the sacrament, the 
Word of the gospel, the holy Scriptures, the church's offices, 
the name of Christ and the name of God/' In passing we 
point out that when he here speaks of the * name** of Christ 
and of God, he does not mean only that God and Christ are 
named, but, as the context shows, that God and Christ are 
actually at work in the church: **We have God's work in 
our midst." 

Further, it must be noted that when Luther speaks of 
the holiness of the church in Wittenberg, the reason is no 
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different from that given for the holiness of the Roman 
Church. The "holiness" of the church in Wittenberg does 
not depend on the possibility that there a correct doctrine is 
set over against Rome's distorted teaching; nor does it 
depend on any subjective holiness, or on the formation of 
"pure" churches. No, the basis for the holiness of the church 
is, for Luther, unalterably the same. That which is true as 
to the church at Rome is true as to the church in its entirety. 

We have said that the Lutheran views, mentioned above, 
have basic significance for the clarification of the meaning 
of the unity of the church. To be sure, Luther has not here 
been speaking specifically about the unity of the church; 
he has spoken of its holiness. But what is true as to its holi- 
ness is also tine as to its unity. The factors which effect 
and condition the holiness of the church also effect and 
condition its unity at the same time. Christ works through 
the Word, the sacrament, and the ministry. Abuse and mis- 
interpretation, however fateful, cannot forestall his acting. 
Where Christ is, there is also the church. Christ is incon- 
ceivable without the church, even as the church is incon- 
ceivable without Christ. Where Christ is, there is the church 
on earth as one holy and universal church. Its unity is not 
something which must be effected by men. The church is 
one, and cannot be other than that, since Christ is one and, 
as Paul says, cannot be divided. 

Thus we see that the unity of the church does not root 
in the inner holiness of men any more than in the inner 
faith of men. Were we to conceive of such a faith as the 
basis on which the church stands and on which its unity 
depends, the result would be that faith would be regarded 
as a human work, side by side with other works of man. 
That would be to build the church on shifting sand* It 
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would however be to misconstrue Luther's view of the basic 
nature of the church if one were to say that for him belief 
and sanctification were something relatively secondary and 
of minor importance. It would be almost grotesque to de- 
clare that Luther brushed aside faith and its significance. 
The same must be said as to sanctification. In this connec- 
tion it may be enough to refer to the first of the famous theses 
of 1517, in which Luther proclaims that the entire life of 
the Christian must be one ceaseless penitence. So, quite to 
the contrary, it must be said that the starting point for the 
church, the orientation for the view of the church, as Luther 
sees it, makes the strongest conceivable call on men as to 
both faith and sanctification: nothing can make for a more 
emphatic and inescapable responsibility than God's call 
which comes to man through the church, through the Word 
and the sacrament. 

In the next place, the basis of the church's unity does not 
lie in the singleness of its doctrine. It would certainly be 
hard to think that Luther holds a low view of the signifi- 
cance of doctrine. His flaming encounters with Rome and 
with the enthusiasts are sufficient evidence how perilous and 
destructive he considers false doctrine to be. Nevertheless, 
as we saw, the unity of the church is something which lies 
on a different plane from doctrine. On this matter, the later 
orthodoxy took a different view. Because of its intellectual- 
ism it is prone to conceive the unity of the church as a 
doctrinal unity. But for Luther the fact is such that, however 
destructive false doctrine may be and to whatever fateful 
consequences it may lead, it can nevertheless not negate the 
church and its unity. In the last analysis this is because the 
church is a work of God himself. The existence of the 
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church makes the unity of the church inevitable; it is by 

nature existential. 

# * * 

Finally, let us sum up what has been said of the basis 
of the unity of the church; and to that add certain reflections 
on the task and possibilities open to efforts towards ecu- 
menicity. 

Christian unity, as we saw, cannot rest on any finally 
determined doctrine because, for one thing, no such finality 
is conceivable. The attempt to establish unity on the basis 
of a fixed doctrine must involve an orthodoxist intellcctual- 
izing of the Christian message. That inevitably involves a 
false objectivity. That objectivity, like all false objectivity, 
would be self-defeating. We should be driven to the doubt- 
ful endeavor to base Christian unity on man's own work, on 
his theological structure. 

So too the basis of Christian unity is not to be sought in 
the individual Christian's confessing faith or in his subjective 
sanctification. We have spoken of the danger of making 
man's confession of faith the basis of die church and of its 
unity. The same is manifestly true as to sanctification. Sanc- 
tification could be the basis of the unity of the church only 
if we could speak of a human perfection. But any attempt 
in that direction involves a false idealizing of the real situa- 
tion. Man, even when justified, is and continues to be a 
sinner, simul iustus et peccator. 

The truth is that the basis of the church's unity is the 
fact that the church exists as "the body of Christ* In other 
words, that unity is in and through Christ. This fact can 
also be expressed by saying that the unity of the church is a 
unity in the Spirit, for the Spirit of whom we speak is none 
other than the Spirit of Jesus Christ. What we have said 
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about unity in and through the Word and the sacrament 
does not imply anything different. The Word and the sacra- 
ment are bearers of Christian unity precisely because in 
them Christ and his Spirit come to us. Even if, like Luther, 
we should complete the series Christ-Spirit-Word-and-Sac- 
rament by adding the ministry, we should not thereby be 
adding something new or heterogeneous: the status of the 
ministry rests exclusively on the fact that it fulfills a commis- 
sion given to it. Different concepts of the ministry may 
operate divisively, but the ministry itself is and remains a 
bond of unity for the church. 

The unity of the church, to which we are referring, is a 
fact. It exists in the midst of all divisions between different 
churches; it exists in the midst of everything faulty and sin- 
ful in the church, both as to life and doctrine. It cannot be 
negated by human sinfulness and human misinterpretations. 
These cannot make of no effect the ongoing work of Christ, 
carried on through Word and sacrament, through the church. 
From this point of view we may also speak of the church as 
simul iustus et peccator. This double view could be made 
the ground for erroneous distinctions such as, for example, 
between the visible and the invisible church. The church 
lives in two ages* With the coming of the church a new age 
entered the world. But at the same time the church lives 
and works in the age of this world. Thereby it shares in the 
sin and imperfection of this world. But it is not of this 
world. It is the child of the new age. Thereby it is the 
bearer of righteousness from God; thereby it is "one, holy 
and universal/* 

It would be impossible more thoroughly to misconstrue 
what we have said about the basis of the unity of the church 
than to interpret it as meaning that pure doctrine can be 
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dismissed as something entirely secondary and of little mo- 
ment. It is no more proper to dismiss "pure doctrine" as of 
little significance than it would be to pass the same judgment 
on faith and sanctification. The truth is quite the opposite. 
The concept of the church here presented makes the strong- 
est conceivable appeal both as to faith and sanctification and 
as to purity of doctrine. As to faith and sanctification, no 
appeal can be stronger than that which comes from God's 
call and his manifested will to gather human beings as mem- 
bers of the Christian church. In like manner, the same is 
true of doctrine: the message given in the Word imposes the 
most emphatic demand for incessant care for purity of 
doctrine. To be sure, Christ's work through Word and 
sacrament cannot be made of no effect by doctrine which 
misrepresents the meaning of the Christian message; but 
bad doctrine does nevertheless lead to division and weakness 
in the church, thus showing the judgment which rests on 
false doctrine. 

Manifestly nothing can be more momentous for ecumen- 
ical efforts than serious concern for a correct understanding 
of the basis of the unity of the church. The starting point 
must be the actual unity which is present by the very fact 
that the church exists as "the body of Christ." In other 
words, the aim of ecumenical efforts must never be to create 
the unity of the church; it must rather be to realize more 
and more the unity that is already a fact. If that is clear, 
we have a firm basis for harmonious co-operation. Then we 
escape the perils which have sometimes attended ecumeni- 
cal efforts. 

If it is clear that the unity of the Christian church does 
not rest on human achievements of any kind, the result will 
be a radical judgment on all kinds of ecclesiastical pride, 
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and deliverance from all self-righteous complacency, which 
have so often put insurmountable barriers in the way of 
Christian fellowship. Then the way is opened to a whole- 
hearted and ungrudging recognition of the Christian brother- 
hood which, in the different churches, rests on the firm basis 
of the Word and the sacraments. Such ungrudging recog- 
nition is the basic presupposition of all that can truly be 
called Christian fellowship. 

With such a view the way is also opened for ecumenical 
co-operation of various kinds. Now we can see clearly the 
significance of the fact that representatives of different 
churches meet, on a biblical basis, for fraternal conference 
as to our most holy faith, for conference which does not gloss 
over existing differences, on the one hand, but which, on the 
other hand, is sustained by the willingness of Christian 
brothers to understand each other and to learn from each 
other but above all to learn the decisive testimony of the 
New Testament. Then the way is also open for practical 
co-operation to resist destructive forces which are in this 
dark age more inescapable than ever. 
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